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PREFACE. 



The present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc* 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises^ Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea. 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself and, 
80 far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tencesy it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
ercises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Doderlein on this subject ; there is, through- 
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outy a careful and precise notation of the Differences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before— the iterum itervmque of Virgil — till both the words 
and ezpressionsi with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre* 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superiop— • 
in the Editor's judgment— to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for conthiual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S. 

Nxw-Toas, March 16(ft, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentence. 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin ordef 
Is this: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the' words on uMck they depend; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatief stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narratirey after the conjunction comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of Ume^ pJaeCj manner ^ &c., and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedxt fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, yectlgal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that— 

5. 0:^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 

M toordy is that which mainly determines its position in the sen- 

fence. — ^And, 

6. a) The two emphaOi! positions in a sentence are the htgitmSng and the eiul/ 
" by the fonner our attention is exeUed, and on the latter it rmt9." (Crom- 
bie.) 

b) Add to this, that the more ununuU a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is^ thai woid. Thus, "arbores seret dillgens agricola, 
qnarum adspiciet baccam ipse mmquam.** (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
•tparation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. VoluptateTnf percepi maximam*. Propterea quod 
aUud iter haberent nuUumP. JEdm equUet ad Cesarem omiui^ rever- 
tuntur. 

ii) Another principle a£^ting the position of words is the haimonlotta 
amagement of syllables ; the jfoto of the sentenee. 



14 IMTEODTJCTORY RBMARKS. 

7. GsNiTiYE. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub* 
stantive or adjectiye, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation 
see 6, c), 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not deddedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj., gen.y atibst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attribxitiye and its substantiys. Of these the more 
emphadc stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon^ 
straUves usually stand before their nouns, and monosyUdble sub 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, dec, in apposition to 
proper names, 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Philosophus. But, 
urhs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypaxnafluvius. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. iNFiNrrivE DEPENDENT ON Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (ProBlio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, dec.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutum 
in aUd aUus vult excellere. AUis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
eonstruction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 
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80 that two of the antUheUcal words are as^ar apart as possible. 
Fragile carpus animus sempiiemus moyet. Batio nostra cofuen- 
tit J pugnat oratio. Qu» me moveruntj momssemt eadem te pro* 
fecto. 

{jf^ Efiim^ vero^ autem, quoque^ quidem (with of course the 
emcUtics\ cannot be the first words of a clause. 



PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



1. The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person, 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
suistantive in gender, number and case, 

(8.) A transitive verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
after it an accusative of the person or thing acted i^pon, 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn out, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective after them in the nomi' 
naUoe case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ahlative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ah. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Obs. When a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it u 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis of 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same way the potgeadM pronoun is seldom ezpressedi 
when there can be no doubt as to u/um the thhig is. See 3 (a). 

(fi) When there {» any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance^ 
when / am opposed to you,* the pronouns must be expressed. 



• The pron. is expressed, eyen when the distinction is only between two •» 
lloBfloftheMiMperBOB. £7iaei ^gotearmatishomiiiibixS|noaci|M> 



18 KOXIMATiyB CASE AMD YXBS. [§ 1. 9-4. 

I. 

§ 1. Nominative Case and Verb. 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to- 
gether, ihey take a plural verb/ which agrees with the nominative 
case of the mast toorthy^ person. 

(h) The verbs est and sunt are often omitted. 
8. (a) Et ego* et BaHnts sushtUmus manus, Both land BaBnts 
lifted up our hands* 
{h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldesifnends are Ike hest. 

4. VOCABTJULRT 1. 

And, 6t] qoe mdUies atque ; ac « 

14 li. 

Both— and, et— «t. 

Hand, mXnus, (is, /. 

ibror, Oris, /. 



Well, 

Hunger ftmee, is, /. 

Anny, exerdtue, (te, m. 



* The verb is often liowever in the singular, agreeing with one of the noml- 
aatives, and being understood with the other. This is the oonunon construc- 
tion with d—d; quumr-4umf Stc., when both the nominatives are mngtdar^ and 
of the mme perton. 

b The Jint person is said to be more wortkif than tlie second, the second than 
the third. 

• For "Balbusand I," the Romans, putting "J" first, said **EgoeiBalbut.** 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rez meus," he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d Et joins words each of which is considered tndependeniljf, and as oi equal 
importance: atqvs ( = adqiu) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more important 
than the preceding one (=: *and also,' 'oiui moreooen^)! qua joins a word 
closely to another, as an appendage to it, as hdonging to it, and (rften as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When d connects prinapal daxuee^ avhor^^naU ones and single words must 
be connected by ^ue, or (if timilar notions) aiquo, 

Aiqw is used before yowals or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ae is used before eoneonanU (though not very qfUn before the k sounds) ; but 
not before voweU or h, Hr. Allen shows that ae (though very rarely met with 
Mnreg'f q) ie not very uncommon in Cicero before e. So also Znmpt. 



§ 2. 5-0.] AGcirsATiyx with m yi« m v»> U 

War, bellum, i. n. 

A Oaul, Oallus, i m. 

Many, multi, e, a. 

Very many, permulti,* e, a. 

Caesar, Cesar, CesXris, m. 

To lift up, toUere, sustiil, sublit 

T„bo>^dheUth.J ^,^^ 

To wage (properly to carry), gKrilre, gess, gest. 

To tonqner, yincCre, vie, Tict. 

Exerase 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
13). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (1 Ohs. fi) haye waged many' wars. Both you and Balbua 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Csesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-m-good- 
health, it is well. 



n. 

§ 2. Accu9athe wUh In/bdthe. 

6. The iryimUve takes before it not the nominatiTe, but Jie 
accu9ative,9 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the coiyimc- 
tion * that* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and inJtnUive, 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin *iluU* must be omitted i the 
English nommahve turned into the oeawUio^s and the English verb 
into the vnJinUiM mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusatire with the infinitive follows verbs {tenHendi U dedor 
rtmdS^ {dfuling^ knowings vMmg, ktarimg^ htUevingt i/dnkmgf ^o.| 
and such expressions as, it is eertotn, manifesif tnUf Ac 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very.' 
f Exercitnsque. Qvb must always be appended to the latter of the two words 

connected by it. 
' This idiom is not wieommon in English, though far less common man ia 

Utln. 
•'lorderodUmloieiifcimiiMff*' (for 'loTdmdUuUhethmdd bedSmntrntsPy, 
^ItawA^to&saJbiaM" (^ <I sawUkai he was a knave'). 



M ACCVSATXYB WITH nVFINITIVX. [§2. l(^13i 

10. (a) Respondeo, placire et mihi locum, I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 
{h) Respondit, placere et sibi Jocum, He answered ihat the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentlmus calire ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel. 

We knoW'hy-our'Senses, that fire is hot ; that snow is 

white, honey sweet* 

11. VOCABITLABT 2. 

To answer, reipondCre, respond, respons. 

To understand, inteUxgSre, intellex, intellect 

To deny, negare, &▼, It. 

To sin, peccire, &▼, It. 

I remember, memxni, Imper. memento ; jd. mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-against, 'vloUre, It, It. 

Law, lex, l^s,/. 

Cautions. 

12. [C. I.] 0^ Him, her, them (or he, she, they, when they are 

to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when they and the 
fumdnatioe of the tierh stand for the same person., 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs, 
must be translated by suus* 

13. (HeM^thatitptttveihim. 

( He taid that iipUoMed him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) Bssnmes tho 
padfarm^ when the rerb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Henc e 

0^[C. 11.] Ina sentence with <that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated ly the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
iyUisnottohe described as over before the time of 
the principal verh.^ 

(fir[C. ni.] 'Should' after 'that' is to he translated by the 
present infinitive, when it does not express either 
duty or a future event. 



k Thns "he #01(2 that it iiteiMd him"— wheal a< <^ ftms of his Mtyinff ill 
Cphmri); ftfror»ftetfme of hto saying it 1 (p2acifjiie). 



(9. 14-17.] AccirsATiTB WITH mymmvE. n 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he^*"*" had waged many' wars. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not 8umed)'.*f He 
says ^ua he does not* understand. He says that CsBsar will tiol' 
ofiend-against the laws. Rememher that hunger is the hest sauce. 
He answered that he understood.^* He answered, that hoth you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus lutre 
sinned. 



§ 8. Accusathe with Infinitxoe conixnued* 

15. (a) Kf^Thype^prtmisefUnderiakey &c., theyiitortf infiMwsi^ 
18 used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (b) BAerpretendf 
the aec, of the pronoun. 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally carets to liye a long time, 
(h) Simulat se furore. He pretends to he mad, 
OCr [C. rv.] * Would/ < should/ after a past tense are future 
forms : 
( He says that he tM come. 
( He said that he would come* 

17. VOCABULAKT 3. 



A business^ 


negotium, i,n. 


A journey, 


tter, ximcris, n. 


Tohope^ 


sperSre, St, at. 


To come, 


▼enire, Yin, rent 


To promise, 


poUicSri, poUicitiiBs promitlKr^ pvon^ 




piomiss.! 


To midertake, engage, 


recypere, io, recSp, recept. 



• These Numerals, followed by a curre, refer to the CauHon», 
t These Numerals refer to the 7\ibU of Difereneet qf Idiom, 
.1 For ' he promises io comt? = he promises that tie will come. 
He hopes to live sz he hopes Viat he thaU tioe. 
He pretends to fteniotiss he pretends UuUhoit mad. 
« "V^th the compound infinitiTCS esse Is often omitted. 
I Promlttere (to give it forth) is the general word for promioingt wheth«r good 
w osiL PoUiceri is to qfer from one's own free-will and inclinations^ used only 
«( promising good. PoUiceor being used for freo and graeiouo promises 



32 AOREBMBNT OF AUTBCTIVB WITH BUBSTANTITB. [§ 4. lS-31, 



To finish, accomplish, conf Xcttre, io^ conftc, coiifi»ct. 

To pretend, 8imul&re,B Iv, it 

To be mad, ftrOre, (neut : noptif, or nqrinaj 
To (my> your, ^c.) satis- } 

ftction, satisfiiictorily, > ez sententiA*. 

sucoessfiilly, ) 

To have a prosperous Toyage, ez sententii navlgire. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he nutd, I will pretend to he mad. He 
promised to come. I engage tofmah the business to your eatufcLC- 
Hon. I hope that you will Aaveapnuperotw voyage. The business 
has been finished by Balbus. I hope to finish the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he unndd*^ finish the business. He says that he 
will nof come. He has accomplished his journey satirfactorUy^ 



m. 

§ 4. Agreement of Adjective toiih Substantive. 

10. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the most worthy. 

20. (h) If the substantives are things that have not Ufe, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is < man/ 'womany* ^ihxng/ it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] < Thin^ should be expressed by < res^ (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether i 
or things were meant. 
Thus *qfmany thingtf not muUorvm, but muUantm rerum. 



nroriUtto would naturally be igfkn used of promising what has been rtqiuUtd. 
Henc e 

Ultra polliceor ; promitto (saspe) rogatus : 
Nee mala polliceor, mala sed pnmUtere possum. 
^ Que non sunt Hmndo ; qua mmt ea dimhnukmtur. 
• The pronoun should be expressed (ex meft 9enUrUiSf Ac.) whenever to ]m!f 
U ont would cause an ambiguity. 



f 4. 21^-25.] A&BSEMXNT OF AnTECTIVS WITH SUBSTANTTTS. 33 

22. (a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare msi sunt, Castor and 
Pollux were seen tofght on horseback. 

(i) Inter se oontraria sunt htntficwm et wjwia^ A benefit 
and an injury are contrary to each other. 

(e) Boni sapientesqne ex ciyitate pelluntur, The good and 
wise are hanished (literally, driven from the state). 

(d) Praterita mutare non possHmus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

with me. 
23L Obi. 1. The neuier plural without a substantiTe is genenlly used 

in Latin, where wt use the emgiUar. Thn a 
much, verymwcht every things thepaat, 

multa, penniilta, omnia, pnsteixta, 

2itt2e (few things), veryUUU, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe. 2. The neater a4i> is used in Latin without a substantiTa, 

where we mighi substitute ^fhings^ but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as propert y , cltjeeU, poeeeeeUme, peiformancee^ Stc, 
[C. Yi.] Obs. Cum is written qfter^ and as one word with^ the 
ablatiyes me, te, &c. : fnectim, tecum^ secum, no- 
hiscum, vohiscum. 

25. VOCABVLART 4. 
Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between themedvee). 



Good, better, best, 


bttnus, melioT^ optnnus. 


Wise, 


sipiens, tis. 


Dea^ 


surdus, a, um, 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gend. 


Virtue, 


▼irtus, utls, /. 


Vice, 


▼itium, Ln. 


Blind, 


escus, a, nm. 


AU my property. 


omnia mea«. 


To owe, 


deb€re,debu, debit. 


To banish, 


pellere ex civitate (peU»:e, pepttl, puis, to 




drive). 


To be ignorant-o^ 


ignorire, 5v, St (oee.) 


To see. 


cemere, crCv, crSt (properly to separate; 








proper word to express the possession of 




diiHneivieion). 



• The other possessiTea^ twue, euue, natter, Skc., must be used for %, kU, mert 
he., property. 



94 TKB BU.ATITS. [|6. 

Ti eanr, porting It. It 

To hear, audire, iv. iU 

To ipeak, IttquI, locfltiu, or loquutns. 

To flgfat on horseback, ez eqoo, or ez equliP pugnfrt. 

Exercise 4; 

26. They are banishing the good and wise. We are al. 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A i2uid man does not see. The good sjid tmse hdive been 
banbhed. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, 5.) We shall carry aU our property with us. 
He spoke very Utile. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is nof well. They will hear Uiile^ : 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He «ay« that he will fioi* 6ghi on harsehack. 



IV. 

^ 5. The Relative. 
27. Hie telatiTe prononns 

answer reepectively to 

{», taUa, taniWt tot. 

28. In a relative sentence,* 

{Ji^Each clause has its own verb, and its own independenM. 

construction. 
29* A relatiTe pronoun agrees with some com of a substantlTe whioh Is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfen is called its antecedent (oxfire-gmng substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence iu% expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case^ and the antecedent is gtnuraUy omitted in the 
TdaH»t danue. 

30. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



^ Ex equOf if we are speaking of one person $ ex eqide, if of more. 
« The clause in which the relative stands is called the relafjpsefaniM; fhm 
Dther, the princ^pai^ or anteeedeni clause. 



9 0* 81-83.] TUB BBLA,Tnni» W 

relative^ and cmiitted in ihepnne^pdl clause ; and (d) when this la 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause 

<^ough not always) by the proper case of * is' or < hie,' 

31. The * Uf* howoTer, is often omitted, especially when < mm^ or * tJunff 

is meant, or, when tlie verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different caatM in the two clauseay 
'itf 01* hi^ is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 
potest. No aomaithat has blood, can he without a heart, 
(h) Arbdres seret^ diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 
baccam* ipse nunquam. The mdustrious huslandman 
win plant trees f a herry of which he wiU himseff 
never behold. 
(c) Accepi quas Nieras ad me dedisti, / have received the 

letters which you seat me. 
{d) Bestiffi in quo loco natse simt, ex eo se non commdyent, 
Anhndls do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
[C« Trn.] Many English verbs "become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, dec. 

It often hi^pens tliat the corresponding Latin verb is already froM* 
9iHvet so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition beUmgt (as it were) to the verb, turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposiUon still cUnga to the verfti 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought fbr, that Is 
equivalent to the verb and prepoaitioa together ; as to deride ss Is 
hughaL 

Bt. VOCABITLABT 5. 

Obs. Substantives in usfimn the root of the eupine (wfaicU end there- 
lore in fuf or eue) are of the fourth dedensioii ; «Kcept,Qf course, thoee 
that, Uke Ugatue, denote permms. 



* It 1% however, sometimes : 

Q11O0 cum Matio pueroe miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic) 

QtMB prime isnocentig mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

■ A herry s any little round fruit, not a twts e.g. of the dice, cedar, Jimiptr, <fee 
» Thus : 

' He laughs at Gassius.' 

•OtMiaaiB laughed at,' Therefore to 2au£rft-a< is vixtwdly ons vnW 



M TBS KBLATITB. [^5. 84 

1^0, nvHiui, ft, um. Gm, niillhu» 

ibilmali ftnimft], iU% fk 

Blood, Bangui^ mis, m. 

Without, sine (gOTeras abhi.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, »rii,/. 

Fruits (of tlie eartb, a crop)j fruges, G, frugom, /. 

(of treea,) fructus, As," m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, firuatra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, /. 

Praise, ku8,laudis, /. 

EasUy, &cUe. 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, nm. 

To till, eoHivate, colore, colu, cult 

To bear, produce, f ero, ttfU, litnm. 

To deserve, merirl, meritns. 

To deserve well, 4c., oi, de (with ablai,). 

To praise, laudSre, iv, it. 

To believe, credere, credYd, credTt {dai,). 

To deceive, decXpere, io, decSp, decept. 

To behold, adspicSre, io, adspez, adspecL 

Self, myself hixnsel^ ^., in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pro- 
nouns ego, tu, Ac, not being ex- 
pressed.) 

0^ ' What ' as a relative = that uMch ; those {(hxngd) rollick. 

Exercise 5. 

84. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is eaaly deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and V have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
iais field, in vain hopes for'* a harvest. He says that he has not* 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^. Balbus has 



« Frtidwt arboribus, Jruget nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
frugea; and of fruduB^ as oppo§ed to frugea. JiViutua is the general name for 
wrodvce^ and may be spoken oiUmd as well as of trees ; and in jxtetiy we find 
fnigibua (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
treea. , 

▼ Nequidquam (tono jmrpoaa, in vain), so fiu as notlilng has resulted from « 
Mif donat/hiHra {invain), of aperion who has not attained hispuipoae. D. 



^9%S&-4I8«] IHFmiTIVS> USBD 80B8TANTiyXLT. 27 

deserved well of me. The business which you pfomised 10 
finish^* has not yet been finished.* I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never^ behold. He is pretending 10 
"have finished* the business to Ms satisfaction.* 



§ 6. Irfirdtive used substantively. 

85. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nomU 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen 
erally foBaw it in English, and the pronoun ' ii ' stands as its repro* 
sentative before the Terb ;— «b^ " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this <{<' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. (ft) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id^ quod or qua res. (Here id and res are in apposu 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to He. 

(b) Multae civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qucR res multo- 

rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
CyruSy a circumstance which was the cause of many 
ttars. 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 

secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon^ which 
is thought more difficulty bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

38. VOCABITLASY 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, urn. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. aeeu»,) 

Promise, promissum, I, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy, fJEicilis, is, e. 



V Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id quod for quod only, adds emphasis to the relat danse t whick 
then generally precedes the principal clause, or Is inserted In it 



98 UfrUflTITS V6BD SUBSTAllTtTSXir. [§6«*89« 

Om tklBt-tnother, aUnd-ttttud. 

Man, httmo, hommls ; vir, virL' 

To keep^ Benrare, ar, at. 

ReTile, maledicerCi diz, diet (dot,). 

To accuse, accnaire, ar, it 

To break one'a word, fidem fall8re ; fallere, tSfeXa^J fidsun^ 

deceiTe, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem prsestare ; praest&re, pr«atiti% 

prestitum, et prssatum. 
To lie^ mentiri, meotitus. 

To utter many fidsehoodi^ multa mentlri. 

It Is a breach of duty, contra officium, (It Is against duty.) 

[C. Yiu.] ^ For* be&re a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the m/En., is not to be translated. The constructicxi 
is the ace, with in/in.* 

It is Bin { *^ ^ ^^ °^^ ^ ^^ ^' parents. 

<tta< a boy should not obey his parents 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered wiany falseheods. It is disgraceful to hanish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.** It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you {note^^ p. 17). 



X Hiomo is the general term for man, t. e. for a human being, distiagoiahed 
from other living creatures. Vtr is man as distinguished from woman. Hmnm 
is often used eimUmptiiovfily : vir, rcapeetfuUys a man with a manly character. 
7 Distinction between^oZIo and deeijno: 

NuUdfaUentia cu^ aaspissimefaUor ; 
At quum deeipiar, culpam deceptor habebit. 

* Cic has prtBstaittrut, 

• But we shall see below that if ^for* follows immediately after < it w,' it muat 
DO translated by tha genitive. *il<f/r a rich man todoso and so;' iljvilii 

iSt,d(G. 



( 7. 40-44.] THB juesLATivs. n 

§ 7. Belatwe continued. (Fundamental Rule fer the employ* 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Wherever dependent rerbs are used In the subjunctive, the foUowing 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the ientee. 

40. (KrThe impeifect Bndplupeifect of the subjunctive are 

the regular attendants of the past tenses of the ijidicative. 

But — the perfect definite* (or perfect with < have*) is con- 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present, future, and perfect with 'hao^ are followed by the 
preaentf or (for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

0^ The future perfect t^ not a subjunctive tense. 
41. The only fiitnre subjunctive is the part, in rtu with «»m, eMem, Ac. 
But where loe use a future in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used iheprceent or impeifect subjunctive. 

(On some English Belative forms.) 
42. * Thaf is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after euperlatipee ; the interrogative uhqj theaamei and 
when both persone and things are meant.) 

48. (a) < As* is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative <«* must be translated by qtd after idem; by qtudU, 
quantuMf quot^ after lo^it, lanfta, tot, respectively. 

44. (1) « Buf 13 often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 

follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, mhil. 

(2) The relative « Jtrf' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When < but* might be substituted for a relative widi 
not,)h& relative and ito< may be translated by qtdn;^ 
if the relative is in the nam. (or even ace.) case. 

b The p«9/ec< (2e/!m^e is used of actions done in some Bpaee rf time, a part of 



r Present subj. 
^ Perfect subj. (for a 
i completed action). 
r Imperfect subj. 
S Pluperfect subj. (for an 
\ action completed before 
( the time spoken of ). 
4 Witli other oases than the nemlnalJM andooraesttM^ thevse of thersMss 



which is still yreyiU. 
• Thus then the 
Present 
Future 
Perfect with 


\ 


' are followed by the 

1 


Imperfect 
Perfect 




1 
are followed by the 



aO RELATIVB CONTmtTED. [§7. 45, 40« 

[C tz.] lar *ilf' and 'MU' are often (In effect) rdaUM, 

[C. z.] t^ * Sudi* in English is often used where nre is meant ratlier 

than qualify, * SuA^-iu^ should then be translated into Latin by taniut 

— quanhug not ta lU guofit. 
45. (a) ToZif est, ^uo^ semper fuit| He is such as %e Aa« 

(h) Idem est gut semper fuit, He is ike same that (or a«) 

Ae Aa« ever been. 
(c) JYemo est, qwin* te dementem putet, 7%ere is no one 

but </^»iJSr« you mad (or, who does not think you 

mad), 

16. YOCABULAST 7. 

The same^ idem, eXdem, Idem ; gen. ejusdem, ^c 

Rule, regula, aej; . 

Expediency, utilltas, Stis,/ 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. 

Honor, the honorable, > honestas, atis ,/. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne htfmo. 

To think, deem, putire, av, at. 

This, hie, hsc, hoc : g. hujus, &c. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. iUlus, dkc. 

Nearly, fSre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, &c. 

NcTer, nunquam. 

Before, antea, 

To be able, can, posse, ptftui.f 

Wave, fiuctus, fls, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. ntbj* after * tunt qu/C ) there are tome who think. 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI.] i:^ < 77^' when it stands for a substantive which has been 
exprttssed in the preceding clause, Is not to be translated. 

jUr The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Suhjunet, are the regular at- 
te&dants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 



with fiM is commonly preferred. Z. When qui nm mu^ be used will be ex- 
Iriained below. 

• Q,uin is qut ra{s:ut rum). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
liom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

t This verb is compounded of an old adj. potisj nenUpote, with sum. ' Pot^ 
ts prefixed to the tenses of eumj te being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot* 
essem shortened into poaae, poeaem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
from V9^i ( =^pc»i8jw). No imperat, : the part, potent is nsed as an a^J^cti^^ 



$8. 47-51.] B£i.ATnrB coNTimrBD. tl 

47. Tina is the same as that. The rule of expediency Is the 
same as that^^^ of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There is 
nobody hU knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Csesar. 
There is no one vAo does not (45, c) understand, that you art 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed. There is no one hut knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Botii you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were sucV^^as I had never seen before. 
T here are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 
some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Belative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to he or a, 
verb of namingy &c.) two substantives of different genders, dec. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rules agreement with the antecedent the exception. 
Z. K., Ac.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign wordy the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Jovis steUay qua (pai&wif dicitur.) 

50. (a) DomiciUa conjuncta, quae urhes dicimus^ Contiguous 

dweUingSy which we call cities, 
(h) ThehcBy quod Boeotias caput est, TheheSy which is the 
capital of Baotia* 

51. VOCABULAKY 8, 

Glory, gioiia, ae,/. 

Honorable, htfnestua, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, which is properly 

a Greek word; and £dus, Cris, n, a 



ff KrUger approves of 2himpfB rule ; but thinks that we cannot go bejfond 
Vixa in determining when agreement yrith the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremx says : ^< videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad vocaindum respiciunt ; sin vero ad reniy ad consequens." But Kriiger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



M MMLxrm conrnxum. [§ 0. 58, 5& 

ooiiBtellatUm, md •l«HOB0of tli« peat 
heaTenly lominariei, •• f • the wu^ 
the moon, Siriiu, Ae. 

Peipetnal, lafUng;, ■empitemiu, a, urn. 

Fire, ignis, ii| m. 

lilandi infOla, ae,/. 

Sea, inXre,i8,fi. 

Ocean, oceaniu, i, m. 

As it were, quid. 

The world, orUa terns, or tanamms orUfl^ i^, m. 

Head, capital dtf, clpnt, Itia, n. 

To reject repudiSre, iv, it. 

To admire, wonder al^ admiriri, admirattia. 

To be washed. drcmnfundi, dreumfiuns (tttenOf , t* 

be poured around; and either the 
idand or Ma is said circumfundl). 

To inhabit, incol6re, incolu, incult. 

To call (in aenaa of naming), T0cire,h appelUre, nonunSre, It, it. 

Exercise S* 

52. He rejects gloiy, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
tnie^ virtue (Gen. hetore finctus). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (jp/.) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,i which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world.k There is no one but thinks 
that Balbus has deserved well of us. T here are some who 
laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. RelaHve continued. — Re2ath>e with superlative : ** The 
first w/i(^— •* 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a euperkOive* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 

h Vocare, appdlare, nominart are all to caU; but vooare has, beside ffii$, tha 
meaning of to call ss mmnum ; appeUare^ that of appealing to, of caBing to for 
aid ; fwmmare^ that of ntrnxng, in the sense of appoinHng or electing. 

i Qwwi should stand between gretd and Uiaind, 

k Orbia ferronim, ratiber than ttirr€^ when there is a dedded reference to 

• The same rule holds good of other acljeetivea and of o^ppotiHmiM. 



§ 9. 54-57.] SELATIYE COHTINTTED. 88 

54. {h) To express "ihefast person who did a Clng" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made frtmus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Volsci civitatem, i^aam habebant opHmamy perdiderunt, 

TheVolsci lost the best city they had. 
(h) Primus mala nostra sensit^ He was the first person who 
perceived our evils. 
Eng. He was the fir^ uho did this: (or,) Ha was ihe Jinit» 

doikiM. 
Lot. Bb the Jb-Ml^d ma. 

56. VOCABULAET 9. 

Faithful, fidfilis, Is, e. 

Slave, semia, I, m. 

God, D6U8,i i, m, et,/. 

Fire ( s: conflagration), Incendlum, i, n. ^ 

To help, aper8oninperplezit7,dc., subvSnire, vdn, Tentm (dot. of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ) perdere," per* 

did, perdit 
An opportunity, occasio, 5nis,/. 

To lose an opportunity) occasionem amittSre. 

Now s already, jam. 

Sueh is your temperanee c quss tua est temperantia, 
With your tuual tern- } qui es temperantii,^ 
percmce ( pro ttt& temperantil. 

As far as I hnmB^ quod seiam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help* me. They will 
lose the best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is 8uch^*> as I have never seen befc»re. The constellations 
are the same, that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertone to finish' the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance^ are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deus, y. DeuSf Viva. (/>et), DU, Di. Dat. (Deii), JMs^ DIs. 

" That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

■ AnUttsre is simply to lose. Perdere ia to lose actiTely ; L «. by some ecsr- 
Uon qf an£s own will, <&c. Hence perdore is often to dsstpoff. 4«M p««d<% 
passisl amittere possum. 

• Or, ct^ OS tompermi&m. 



S4 m, m. [§10.68-60 

•aid this. Sestius was not come,i» as far aa I know. I hare 
lost no opportunity, aa far as lAwow.— There are some who 
have lost the opportunity (46| a). 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Nd expressing a purpose. 

58. (a) < That* followed by may or might expresses a purpose^ 

and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * Thaf followed by * notj* or any negative word (the 
verb having may or might for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by n6 with the subjunctive. 

59. VOCABULABY 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the abka,). 

News of the town, res urbane. 

To send or write news, perscribSre, scrips, script, s= to write 

fuUy. 

Courtesy, humanitas, itis,/. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, Sv, it 

To live, vivCre, vix, vict 

To die, mori, lor, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, paru, pant (dat.). 

To make the same promise, idem pollicSri. 

60. (a) Multi alioff laudant, ut ab illis laudetfUuTf Many men 

praise others^ that they may be praised by them, 
(h) GallinsB avesque reliquss pennis fovent pullos nS 
frigore ladantury Hens and other birds cherish their 
young with their feathers^ that they may not be hurt 
by the cold. 
[C. xiu.] 0^ * To* is omitted after many verbs, which thus 
seem^ to govern two accusatives. 



' [C. xu.] X^ Irdranmltboe verbs oimatUm often form their perfki otHn^ 
with ^am^^ not *haoe,* Thus, am come, wo* com«, are thep^cf^ ^^ P^^P^"^ 
fed active (respectively). 

t Such verbs are : givCf wnuikK^e^ Msig% grwU, wmd. 



§ 11. 61-66.] UT. QUO. NE. tt 

When a verb «mim to gorem two aociuatiT6i^ ttf whether yo« oaa- 

not put in Uf before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the lawi 
c^ virtue. He was pretending to be mad,' thai he might not be 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all ^ news of the taum. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (J)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, as far 
as I knawj^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy y* promised to finish* the 
business. You, with your usual courtesy,* made me ^ same pro- 
mise^* as before.— —There were some who laughed. 



§ 11. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. N€ prohibitive, 

62. (a) ^ That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated hy'ut* 
with the subjunctive. 

After these words, 'thai* does not express a purpate, but a am«e- 
^wneeg and the English Terb wili not have *may* or *mighi* with it 

68. {h) * That,* when the sentence has a comparative in it, is 
translated by quo; which is equivalent to ut eo (' that hy this '). 

64. 'Not'laprokafUUmiiBn^, 

65. (c) < Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 
imperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. sir 1^ miltjuncthe prttent i9 more ernnmaniy uted thetn Ou 

WWtp€T€tti99m 

66. (d) * As ' before the ifffin., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut.* 

Except in this idiom (where *a«' expresses a eomequenee conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), vt^ 'aa,* goes with the 
IndieatiM, 



* *< He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to leAom ? 

• It wQl be seen afterwards, that qui{=zfai»)ia generally used in sentences 
if this kind ; also that <af not to . . . Ac' after a negaihc sentence is qtdn, 8i 



iS vr* €iVo. us* [§U.fl7-7IL 

67. OSr No ut er n6 goes wUk ike infinitiTe. 

68. (a) TatUa vis probitatb est, tU earn yel in hoste 4liligamu% 

The power of nUegrUy U so great, that we love U 

even tn an enemy* 
(i) Medico puto aliquid daadum esse, fiio sit stvdiosior, i 

ikmk HuU eome ikmg should be gioem to tke fkfiieiamf 

that he may be the more attentiTe* 
(c) Ni multa dioeae, sed multumi Do not learn wai i jr 

things f hU nuneh. 
{d) Nemo tarn potens est, til omnia qusB velit efficere possU^ 

Nobody is so powerful as to be aUe Ii9 perform nU ho 

vrishes. 

69. VOCABITLAET 11. 

Dallf, qiioadle,lndlei^orladlet«t 

ETen mind, reslgiiatloi^ eqaus animus. 

Youig, j ttveni^ junior s jnvenior. 

Ago, time of life| etaa, itis,/. 

About, de (goTeras a62at). 

Agrlcultnnl operations or affidrs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, ejusmttdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, itis,/. 

Multitude, multitado, inis,/. 

To meditate, »editatloii| meditiri, medititin. 

To leaTe^ reUnqiiSra, reBqu, vaMet 

To learn, dlscire^ dldic 

To appear, seem, riddri, tISus. 

To goTem ss moderate, limit, moderirl, itns (aeeiie.). 

To number, nwnerire, It, it 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate npoii^> this daily, that you may leave life wita 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
inight appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things^ 



t Frmn qw4 die» (at mansf day at&eremre^f compare the Oieek hmt^ipM. fii 
dies {daUy)^sdouf<^Ur dajf, day hy day; when, that is, we q|>eak of a thing 
Increasing or diminishing daiiy. In *indie»y' therefore, or ui dies Hngvloa,* 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. (luoHdu is * ever^ 
day, daily,* in both senses ; either, that is, when the HmpU rtpeUHon oi ao 
action Is to be expressed, or i<p n^yctiCtoii cambinsd mth pr9gr$9ms€ inartssi 
wsdcertoH, 



§12.71-T7.J irr.wiTH the sirBJimcTiyB. 8t 

but useful things. He spoke much (23, 1,) tiiat he might Da 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them.* I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuottdy, that I may 
die the more courageously.* He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars is 
such'*) that they cannot be numbered.— -^There are some who 
pioiiilse to help me. 



9 12. English Infinitive translated ^ ^ ut ' with the suhjunetioe. 

71. 0:^ The Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
translated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the Eoglish infinitive may be turned into in order that, ot 
thatf with may ox mighty it is to be translated by «< with the nibjwutite, 

74 Thus, **I am come to see you" s= " I am come in order thai I mag 
see you." Here my eeeSmg you is obviously the purpoee of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the jmrpoee is more obscuie. 
For instance-^- 

Xodpits ) yontodoits \^ *^^**® ®' ^^^^ ^^ •• *''*^ 
I export 5 '^ I thai you may do it 

^«* I youfodoits SI«fe,or6<gryou,MienJerA4rfyoii 
ll>egf&c, i c may do it. 

lanmnondyoutodoitB il cammmid yi^ in order ik^ yim 

< may do it. 
I etrioe to do U^lotrive in order that I may do it. 

75. By < ii< * tranalAtt infinitive 

With aek, etmmand^ adx/vee^ and sfrivtf. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put «ni* for *«/* when there's a *no<.* 

76, But of verbs signifying < to commamii! juleo takes ace, and 

iR/iii.— [See however note^ 219.] 
n. (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeretj asylum pate- 
&city BomuluSj to increase tfte nuadfer of his dUsmiSt 
opened an asylum. 

* ^3r*I^ is the proper pronowi for the third perean, when there is as 
d MudiwH to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no relin^ 
iMee to be sfrsn^ marked. 

▼ TIm nstiter of the cofii|Hi9^ve <M(^M«t9e is used for t^ 



B 17T WITH THE SVBJtmOTlYB. E^^"^* "^ 

(h) MilitibuB imperatnif ut clypeos hastis pereuiereniy He 

commanded the soldiers to strike thdr shields wih 

their spears, 
(c) Enitar, ui tmteaoi, I mR strive to conquer. 
{d) Magno opera te hartOTf vt hos de philosophic libros 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read otteft- 

Uoely these hooks about phUosophy* 

(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* dewittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be didlieartened. (Literally, n«< to depress your 
ndnd,) 
fC. XIV.] When ^ that * introduces a consequence, * thai not ' ia 
ut non, not ne. 

That-«at S^^'^P^rpose ne. 

( — consequence, . ,ut non. 
78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, r»gare, 5v, St. 

To striye, niti, more commonly eniti, nisus, and 

nixus. 

To adviee, suadSre, suae, suas (dot, of person). 

To warn, monfire, monu, monit (aoe. of person). 

To exhort, hortari, adhortari, Utus. 

To command, impSrare,^ 5v, at {dot,). 

To charge or commission, mandare, St, at (dot.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of ) j g j ^g ^^ 

an instructor. > 



* For ne, vine ia fouad with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. OrotO' 
fend thinks that Cicero uses utneia the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the uhole ckntscj as to a particular part of it^e.g, 
the verhi or jm«, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron, or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without utj ne would 
stand by a word to wMch ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ttf ne 
Is found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in PUxuJtua^ Terence^ Ovid, Ac. : 
but four times (and that in doubtful passages) in Lvoy, and not at all la Ccsear 
and Thcitus. 

^ Juberey to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power; pracxptTe, 
to dkred, from being qualified to do so by superior knmoUdge ; mandaare, to give 
a fSharge or eammieeion to a person ; edtcere, to declare officially as a magistiati^ 
«> publish a prodamatlon. 



( 18. 79, 80.] vr wrra the sub j pmctiv b . W 

•IV> order, by a ptoclamauon, or > ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

edict, to publish an edict, ) 

To decree, decemere, crtT, crtt 

Perseverance, perseverantia, ae,y. 

Fury, fttroT, Sris, m. 

Senate, senatus, lis, m. 

Dress, vestitus, fts, m. 

To return, redire* (re and eo). 
To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) delectum hab«re. 

troops, ) 

Consi^ consul, consillis, m. 

To assist, jQvare, juvi, jUtnnu 

To suffer, pati, ior, passns. 

To take by storm, per vim ezpugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive to 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seascxis. He 
warned CsBsar not to heUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to He. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to ham. I will exhort the boy to learn. We 
know that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict, that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles' to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great o**^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops.— There 
are some who lie. 



§ 18. Ut, &c. continued, 

80. (a) In sentences where 'td* should be used (to express a 
i^rpose)y if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the ij fir m a 
live pronoun or adverb is used. Thus— 



s «o, tPt (u generally in the compounds)^ Ifiim. Pres., eo, it,i$s fimi^ iK< 
nmf. Imp. ibam. Fut «6o. Imperat. i. Snbj. pcem Mm. Imp. irm. Pan. 
Im«, aeUU, Get. eundi, Ac. 

T 



irr. [§18.81-88. 

not, but. 



ne qmSf 

ne uUttSf 
ne unquam. 



ihat nobody y ut nemo, 

Hua noUungi ut nihil, 

that no, ut nuUus, 

that never, ut nunquam, 

61. (6) Butlftheienteneeifae0fiMftten4:«,theftiitnemo,dc.BhoiiklbeiiMdL 

62. (a) Alexander edizit, ne qmo ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Aleasander puhUshed an edicts that no ctiier 
person than Apellee shouldpaint him {Purpose), 
(h) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
UberaUiy, that he never appointed a keeper for hU 
gardens (Consequenu). 

88. VOCABVLASY 13. 

It remains, relxqtmm est, lestat. 

It fbllowt ; the next thing is, sequitur.t 

Th^t {after reUquum est, restat, KtiiaUhmOdvndhe). 
ofid sequitur,) > 

To desert, desSrSre, sera, sert. 

To make this request of you, illud te rogire. 

To leave aft go out o( ezeedSre, cess, cess (oUofc). 

City, urbs, urbls, /, 

Town, oppldum,* 1, n* 

First, primum. 

At first, piimo.A 

For the sake oi( cansA. 

For my sake, meft causft. 

Fear, tlmor, Sris, m. 

Unwilling, invltus. a, um. 

Glad, joyful, laetus, a, um. 

(Lai.) Uem it mwiUingsgiad;JoufuL 
(Eng,) He did it unmlUnglff; gUtdt^g joi/fuUf. 



• The use of the perfect eubj. in this example instead of the imperf. will ho 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing tlie 
exercises. 

t AbeU tti, *6i it far from nu? (as given in the earlier editions), belongs to Ae 
later poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we shoald use velim lux aMt; or quad 
proeul abeUj inserted parenthetically. 

• ** Oppidum propria infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns evme to M 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Cromble.) 

• Primo is sometimes used for *frH * but not prinwm for * td firetJ C. 



§14.84-88.] Qtroi* 41 

Exercise 18. 

84. Religion warns (us) never to break our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your wiU for my sake. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no erne should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that^^^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consub should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
UHU aU over vriih the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 
■ T here were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 
who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
&Uowa that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



$ 14. Quin t^ier verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When *as not^ with the v^mUioe follows * so* or 

^sueh* in a fi€^aie«« sentence, it is to be translated by *^pm* with 

the subjunctive. 

ilr The aentence before 9»jn is always negative. (An iniarogaiiM 
sentence that expects the answer 'no,* is in effect a fugatwe sentence.) 

86. (b) ^But,' ^hut that,* or <(Aa<,' after verbs of doubting, 
dmying, restraining, ^c, in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by qtdn, 

87. (c) AftR negative sentences the portiapial tubetanihegor emed by a pre- 

position (especially after the varbs mentioned in 86) shouid be trans- 
lated by fmn, with miff, 

88. (a) Cleanthes n^at ullum esse oibum tarn gravem, quin is 

die et nocte coocoquatur, Cleanikes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
n^ht» 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sU fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived, 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricldam eompellaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jacSret, He eouH 
scarcely be prevented firom throwing stones. 



. VooABULABT 14. [Of woids, &c., foUowed by fum.'] 

Not to donbt, noA dubitare. 

There is no donbt, non est dubium (It is not doubtAil). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperire mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 
To leave nothing undone to, dc. nihil praetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, mundu% i, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts ihat virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts thai 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Caesar toithout crying 
out that it is aU over teith the army. I left nothing undone to 
finith the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius Tias had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
fiom leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 
T here were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 
Caius has lost the opportunity. 



91. Non possiimus, qum alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 

cannot ohject to others dissenting^om us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oe- 
taviauus was very near perishing. (Or, But a little 
more, a$id Octavianus would Jiave perished.) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 
Ifot to object, non recu8Sre.b 

To be very near, to be within a 7 minimum abesse (to be used imper 

very Uttle, > sonaUy). 

Not to be feir from, liaud multum abesse, or baud procul 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, interficere, io, ftc, feet 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

ChUdreo, llbSri (plur.). 



» From n and eauaa. 



(15.9»-97.] 




To lore. 


amSre, It, it 


A letter, 


Uters (plur.)* 


Truly, 


vere. 


The soul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,* J^ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, la, e. 




Exercise 15. 



93. He was tDithin a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
ihat duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am teitMn a 
very little of heing most miserable. No oae is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. I cannot hut^* send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should {debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal.'^ 



§ 15. Qwmdnus, 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by fuaminus. 
This quo nUntu (by which the less) ssiut to ndntio (iM <AdkM Ay ^. 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by^ < ne /' 
* that not' hj' ut.' 

a) * TVuU not* may also be tiranslated by ^nenon^* which is stzongw 
than *utJ 

96. [C. XY.] After verbs of fearing^ the Eag.JiUttre and the pcnUciptal 
nMantivt are translated by the preaent or imperfeet subjunctive with 
vt orn9. 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What prC' 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

{Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



« Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
AfiimuBf * the kvI* the mind with Its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, * the 
heart.* Men»^ the wJtdUOaalfaetttty ; the ratumal faculty. Hence cmitnua should 
be used for mindf when it means disposU^miy spirit, Ac. 

« With quidob^at (especially when thepersm is represented by ajTron. of the 
irti or Homd person), the dot, is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., i: 



44 Qiroxmus. [§ 16. 08-100. 

(h) ( Yereor ne Teniat, I fear thai he will come. 
{ Vereor tU veniat, I fear that he will not come. 

98. (Eng.) What prevents Caius/ivin b$ing happy 1 

{LaL) What prevents^ bjf vhieh Caius should heffuUm happy f 

99. Vocabulary 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed by quoaUmu,) 



To prevent, 
To deter. 
To hinder. 
It is owing to 
To endure. 
To fear. 


Cains tha^ 

1 


obstaie, obstxt, obstit (dot.). 
deterrire, determ, deteirit 
impecUre, Xvi, itnm. 
per Caiom stat quominus^ 4o. 
sostinire, tinu, tent, 
yerfiri, yeritus; timSre; metuVre, me* 
tui.« 

p&rere, ui itam(da<.)- 

augdre, auz, auct, irant, ; erescSre cr^y. 

cr6t, {intrant.)* 
terrA maiiqiio. 


Nothing, 
To obey. 
To increase. 

By sea and land. 



Exercise 16, 

[/• qnotidie or indies uBtd ^ daily increase or decrease 1J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue^. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I ehaU not endure such^*' labours. I fear that 
he vdH not be aUe to endure such labours. I fear that I i^all 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.* It cannot be de- 
nied thai vice increases daily. JU toae owing to Caiue that we did 
not wage war by sea and luid. 



will then stand as nam, to the next verb. After deter, Ac, the aoe. should be 
expreeeed, unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Tlmere, metuSre, ver6ri, are all used for /ear; but (1) if a reverenikd or 
humUefectr is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere, Metua is the/ear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from HnUdity, (See D. vSrerl) Vereor, which expresses the least 
degree of actual/ear, should be used to express doiM or./ear about the happen- 
ing of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. JF\frmid5re^ * to dm4i' 
olgrsol and Uutiag fear- 



f 16»17« lOl-i.06.] niTSRROGATIVB WOUMT. 4i 

VI. 

§ 16. InterrogtUive Sentences. 

101. duestions (when inUrrogatice prcncuna or adoerbt are not oted) am 
geruraUy asked in Latin by interrogative parlicles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for information, (fi) Num expects 
be answer < no .*' (c) mmne, the answer < j^e^.' 

103. Ne is endUUi that i% always appmckd to a word, and written as its 

104. (a) Scribitnd Caius ? Is Caius miUng ? 

(h) Num putas . • . ? Do j^ou ihink T { ssa you don't 

think, do you?) 
(c) NonnS putas . . ? Dcm't ^ou t^buii; / ( ss you do 

iJWnA:, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonnS canis similis est lupo 1 What ? is not 

adogUke a wolf ? 



§17. In/errqgra^e TFbnJf. 

105. Who? (quis.) jHbto? (quf, abl. : wi£h an adjecdoSf 
quam.) How does it happen that? (qui fit ut • • ? wUh subf.) 
.^ ( cur ( = cui rei). 
^^y ^ \ quare' ( = quit re). 
When? (quando?) (Quum is never interrc^tive.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, } C ibiy 

undcy > relatives to < inde, bine, 
quo, I ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished ? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



f Qiiare (wAere/bre) is only nsed when ikt eauM is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an anawcr it reqwred. Cur is used whether an answer is required n 
sot : hence it is the proper word in $xpoMUUory and objufitory scBten c e s 



40 SBVSKDBJIT QUSSnONS. [§ IB. 107-115« 

winds and seasons? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Do we not owe very much to our parents ? 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very UiUe of being killed ?*^ Were not the 
waves such^*^ as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) Did all promise to helj»* 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busl- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily?* There are some who*** 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dq^endent Questions, 

107. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent questions /o22ow and dqtend on such words as toask^ 
doubtj know, or not know, examine, try, dkc. 

109. (a) (h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in 

the subjunctive mood. 

UO. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by inter' 
rogaticepronovne and adverbs, 

111. Since what and uiho are also rdativee, but the relative is in Latin a 
different pronoun, care must be taken to use quia, qtiid, (not qui, quod^ 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] 0:^ WhOf tohaty whichy are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of askings 
knowings doubting^ &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
aceueative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusaUve sentence must be in the sub. 
lunctive mood. 

115. {a) Dubito, nvmt id tibi suad^re deheam^ 2 dcuht whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



s Obe. In a dependent sentence, num la * whether,* and does i>o* necessarily 
Imply that ihe answer * no' is expected. If, however, the answer 'n*' itex 
fecMf nam should be used, not tm. 



§ 19. 116-119.] soimus QXTESTioNs. 4n 

(h) QusBBferas ex me, rumne puiarem, &c., You kee. M> 

quired of me whether I did not think, &c. 
(c) Quia es ? — ^Nescio, quis sis, 

116. VOOABITLARY 17. 

To inqulBC, quserSre, quseslv, qaaesit* 

Of (after inquire), ex (with ablat.). 

To say, dlc5re, dix, diet. 

Well == rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com. gendm 

Like, similis, is, e {dot.), 

WoU, lilpus, i, m. 

'^p^e^T'*''^'' ^^ ^ ^^eatiuflesae. 

I don't know whether, I almost > hand scio an, or neicio an {wUh $t^ 

think, I am not enre that— not, 5 JtmcC.), 
Dishonourably. tuiplter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this 1 I douht whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. / 
donH kfiow whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not* know.'^ Balbus has not come, as far as I know,^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish^^ the business to your satisfaction.^ I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good 1 I will inquire of Balbus how 
many there were. There are some who^*' have inquired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use of * an* in single questions. 

118. (a) (h) In double questions < whether ' is to be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; * or * by an. 

Nwn in cUrect questions is only to be used when the answer *no' Is 
expected. 

119. (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions * whether^ is 
often untranslated, and ^or^ translated by an^ anne, or the apf 
pended ne. 



48 DOUBUB qvBSnoiiB. [§19. 1S0-12SL 

laO. (/) An it often ibimd before single questionii^ but this wee at least 
ndt a common practice with Cieero, dc. When on is so used, there la 
always an ellipse of the oOur pouibiUfy, which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obvUmdy ab&urdg 
so that assent is really demanded to the npprcased altemoHpe, The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * tiunJ 

(fi) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of oMnnt or diaserU must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haudscio, 
or neteioan; duhito an; ineerium ut an; qwero ans eontulo anifirn-- 
ian {ton sit an), Ac {Harhmgt Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

^^ * Or' in questions is to be translated by an orne ; never by au< in a 
proper doubU queMtiom when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the afBnnative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Uirum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fauU or ours ? 
Qi) Permultum interest, virum perturbatione aliqu& animi 
an consulto et cc^tato fiat injuria, It makes a very 
great difference^ whether an injury is done from 
some perturhaJdon of mmd, or deUberatehf and puT' 
posely. 

(c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, 

Whether the numher of the stars is even or odd^ is 
uncertain. 

(d) Qu8Britur unusn« sit mundus an plures, It is a ques-. 

Hon whether there is one vforld or more, 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid rSfert ? What does it sigw^ 

whether ihey are slaves or free ? 
(/.) An*^ turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is {passion^ 
ateness) tuiful even then ? [Is it not then preju« 
dicial ?] 

122. VOCABXTLARY 18. 

It makes a very great difference, pennultam interest. 
What difference is there 1 what > ,. , 
dlfierencedoesitmakel J QWdinterestl 



* In the following passage tne suppressed alternative is so obvioos, that im 
wight introduce the question by *6rJ Cur misereare potins quam feras opem, 
si id facere possis ? an sine miaericordift liberales esse nen possumus 1 Why 
thmUdymipUy,raiher ikon attift them if you eon? Or^ U U impotaStiUfor ua to 
UUborolwWunapUvvng? 



§ 20. 12S, 124.] MAT, MIGHT ; CANy COULD. 49 

There is no difierence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state)| fHiss. 

To drink, bibCre, bib, bibit 

Wine, vinum, i, n. 

Water, aqua, », f. 

Death, mors, mortis,/. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, 1, n. 

Another s a second, one more, alter, altera, aiterum, Gen. alterlits, dfcc 

Or not (of«n without a verb, as ^ „ „ ,„^ ^ ^,j^ 

tile second member of a dou- V ^^^^^ ^ f,^^ ^^^ 
ble question), J ' 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
Deasts ? Is death an eternal" sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great di^rence, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to transhle may, might ; can, could, &c., when thep 
are prindpdl verbs, 

124. May ; perf. Might (permission). Licet,* U is permitted. 



b By neene the questions are joined coptUatieely^ by an non ad»er»aihefy. In 
neene therefore the question is made, as it were, ones &nd no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either aimphj, or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (floncQ.— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with neene than with annon: the only instance of neene in a,direet question is 
Gic. Tusc. 3, 18. Suni hoc iua verba, neene? (K.) Neene generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

« ^temu»i without beginning or end, 'eternal,* Sempitemue is 'ever' 
di^ng* 'perpetual:* 'eternal' in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end, Sempitemue is therefore the right 
word here. 

* Licet, U if permitted^ or lavifvl^ by human law (positive, customary, or 
traditional): £mi est, {( {• permitted by dbfine law (indudinc the law «l 

3 



10 MAT, KIOHT ; CAN, COULD; [§ 20. 125, 120. 

Pubs, (ndht) ire licet, I may go. 

{tiln) ire licet, ihou mayesi go. 
&c. 
Pbbf. (miJu) ire licuit, I might have gone. 

(UM) ire licuit, thou mighlesi have gone. 
&c. 

125, Caw ; perf. Could (power, possihilUy). Possum/ cmtt 
amdbk. 

Pkes. {ego) &cere possum, lean doU. • 

{iu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
&c. 
Pbbf. {ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

{tu) &cere potuisti, ihou couldst have done 0* 
&c« 

126. Oitoht; movu, {duty, propriety). IdK/t^ftT" 
Pns. (me) iacera oportet' j -f '««*<'<'*" J («^o) &cen debeo. 

(fe) &oere oportet j ""^^^ \ (<«) feoere debes. 



€tiMeienee): coneessum est, U ia parmUtidf eamprAend§ both ii8 a grnur^ 
expression. 

• Or, queo : cannot, nequeo (Inf. ^r^ ne^utre, like to), Poatum relates to 
the abUUy of the doer; queo to the feaaibUity {to him) of the thing to be done, 
Poenan, J can do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , / can do it, becauM 
there are no external hinderances, sofficlent to prevent me; lamina oondiHon 
to do it. This is expressed by saying that poaaum denotes aubjecUce, queo objeo- 
Hve possibility : or (in DoderUin*a words) possum quanHtaUvey queo quaHtaiioa 
possibility. Doderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queOf but (like quia- 
ftiom and uUua) only in negaHoe propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
ftontain a negation, or at least are of a n^aiive character." 

f Neeeaae eat, expreaaea necessity; oportet^ duty or propriety; opfua eat, advisa« 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding peraonal form to oporteif as indigeo to opua 
eat, Oportet expresses the moral claim; dtheo, the moral obligaUon of a par^ 
Heularpersonto satisfy that claim. Z?«62re is generally supposed to hede-habera, 
■ to have/rom' a person, and therefore to oim it to him. D5derlein Ss indined 
to refer it with debiliaf to Ha, 6s6a, to wmt. 

9 0t,IahmUddo(ify > 

TUmakmOdafdoiii^. S 



(so. 1S7-132.] MAT, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 51 

127.IW.(«e)fece«.jI«^lo*«« j (^) «-» debui. 

(te) facere oportuit 1 1^^^^ \ (tu) facere debukU. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive govenied by * irf' omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,^ I ought to do (it), 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. OCr May, tnight ; can, could ; should, 6do., when they 
ind in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
id must be translated by the proper tenses of Ucet, possmih 

oportcty or debeo, &c. 

129. May, might, are often used of events the possUnUty ol 
which is granted hy the speaker. May or tnight is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

C may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = J may possibly, > lated hy fieri 

( mayfor anything I know, j potest %U 

{Fieri potest ut fallar, / may be deceived.) 
ISO. The perf. infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing 
.duly, possibility, permission, ^c, is generally to be translated by 
the pres. infinitive. 

That ia, the time is marked by the tense of the verb ezpiesiing dufyi 
Ac., and the prtB. injbi, marks the time rdaJtindy to that verb. If it it 
meant, that the action should hme been completed before the time spoken 
o^ the peif. i/^ju must be used. 

131. [C. xvn.] (lhir*May,* * might,'' sometimes mean 'can/ 

* could,^ and must be translated by possum. 
[C. mn.] 03^ The peff. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin. after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the thne 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin. perfect follows < ougU,^ *• ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ senrDre, servlyi, servXtum (dot.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agCre, ig, act. 



k Legem, brevem esse oportetf A law ought to be ahort. 

Me ipsnm amea oportetf non mea, Yau ought to love mo, not morely Udnga 



M APPOSITION. [§ 21 . 18S-1M. 

VIrtaoiis, honorable, honestasi a, urn. 

Chaste, castus, a, um. 

Moral, aanctua, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profiuidere, f&d, fQs. 

For SB in behalf o^ pro (gOTems ablai.), 

Conntry = country of one's birth, ) ^^^ ^ 

or citizenship, ) 
To snatch away, take away, eripSre, erxpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i ertpSte, 

Exercise 20, 

[N. B. A parenthetical *Am* in an interrogative sentence is nsed to 
indicate that <an' is to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? W]iat ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought*' to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he haa 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we {then) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that^ my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

^ 21. Apposition. 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub^ 
stantive (without ^prepomtUm) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in appoBition to the former. * Alexander the conqueror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in appoeUion may be turned into the predieate (nom. <^Ur the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

136. (a) A substantive in apposition must agree tit case with 
tho substantive of toAicA it is spoken. 



i Ob*. The person^ona vhom is put in the dot This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the peraon iowarde or against whom the acdon of snatching away 
life is directed. 

k The ]9lt^«rf. must here be used, for the imperfpct would fix the dnty to th« 
UmeiffeMig. 



w 
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137. (b) If the substantive of wMch it is spoken be faminuu, the fern, 
Jbm should be chosen for the substantive in appotUUmy whenever 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a Untm,^ with 
urls or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal notin latUmU, 
though a rule that is not alwaya observed.) 

139. (d) The English *(u,* ■ w^' 'for,' standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in apposition, 

140. (Eng.) The city of Rome. The island of Cyprus. 
{Lot,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex- 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations, 
" Usus magister egregius, Experience an admrahle 

teacher, 
Philosophia magisira morum, Philosophy (he teacher 

of morals, 

(c) VoUiniij oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 
concrematum est fulmine^ Volsiniij the most wealthy 
town of the Tuscans^ was entirely destroyed (burnt) 
hy lightning, 

(d) Mdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 
cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of SahUf 
which he had vowed when consul. 

142. Vocabulary 20. 

cXpere, io, cSp, capt. 
rex, rdgis, m. 
philosophia, as, /. 
inventor. Oris ; inventrix, icis. 
magister, trl; magistra, as. 
mares, um, m. 
discipline, sb, /• 
frugalitas, atis, /. 
genitor, Oris ; genitrix, icis. 
Athens, firum, /. 
doctrine, s, /. 
effector, Oris; e£fectrix, icis. 



To take, 

King, 

Philosophy, 

Inventor, 

Teacher, 

Manners, morals, character, 

Discipline, 

Frugality, 

Parent, 

Athens, 

Branch-of-leaming, 

Maker, causer. 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive dntaa, in apposi* 
Hon to it in the singular; *Carmonm»eB, tpttio est longe firmissima totius pro> 
tiaciBcipttot.* Ces. Bell. Civ. it 19. 



M NOXINATIVE AFTSR THE VERB. [§22. 148-1454 

Wbdom, sapientia, e,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, uiii. 

An old man, aCnez, aenia, O, pkar, aennm 

To wish, deaire, be willing, velle, vttlu, 

To blot out, efiace, deatroy utterly, delSre, deldT, delSt 

Treaty, foBdua, eda, n. 

To renew, rSnovire, St, St. 

Exercise 2I« 

143. ApioloB, a town of the Latins {LakrU^ was taken hj king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inrentor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, b), I have left nothing 
undone to finish ^^ the business to your satisfacHon, It was 
owing to you'* that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium" has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



{f 22. Nominative after the verb. — Attraction of Ihe predScate, 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that is 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (h) After a verb of wishing, dz;c.P the accusative of the 
fronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nmi. of the principal verb. 

146. Qi) If the ace. is omitted before the infin.j the noun or parti« 
4aple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case, 

» t^ * Would' or *u8ed to* may be considered as aigna of the Imjm^fki 
(Dlcebat, wnUd aay; used to May,) a PluraL 

• Inter Romam Laviniumque urbea. 



\ 



§22. 147-15#.] NOMmATIYE aftss thb veeb. U 

147. (c) Afler verbs of declaring, &c.4 the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes, but less comnumly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the infn. 
after a verb of declaring, &c., the adjective or participle is gene- 
rally attracted into the nomnadve ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fut, in rus, esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, lam accustomed to he (1 

can he) at leisure. 

{5)Vult S^^'^^^.^^^'^-P^' Jfi5ie^Ae»toJe^^ 
I esse prmceps, ) '' 

(c)Ait \'^ "^^"^"^^Xez says ihcx\e is ready. 
^ ' ( esse* paratus,^ ) 

Facturos"^ poUicenturi They promise to do it • 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition-Verhs.'') 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factns. 

To turn out, eradere, evaa, evas. 

To be named = appointed, n(»niniii, nominatm. 

To be elected or chosen, digi, electos. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^-^ ^^ 

to an office), ) 

To be bora, / nasci, natns. 

To be considered, or held, haberi, habxtna. 

To seem, appear, vidSri, viBtu.^ 

To be rendered, ^ reddi, reddxtus. 

An ontor, orator, Sria, m. 



^ SeniUfididdiKiartmeU. 

' Cicero is fond of inserting m after vdSe, 

• In Oioero the pronoun is seldom omitted except ^erfattri, dkere, opbutrif 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : * ait esse paraiwn ' *< ne Latinum quidem est ;*' which, how- 
ever, Krttger thinks is too much to say. 

> But the participle of the^. ace standing (with the omission of dtae) for the 
fitt,infuu is Bomettmes attracted, especially in poetry, < Vtmtra et quamvis 
nunquam speraret Ulixen.' Propert. il. 7. 45. * Fenftiraque rauco | Ore mina* 
turhiems. Stai.T%ebA.U7. So with other predicates. 'RetulitAJaxl £^m« 
Jovis pronepotJ * Acceptum refero versibas, ene noeem.* * SewU medios de- 
taptuM in hostes,' &c. ^.) 

^ By appomJtion^erbt are meant the verbs that make no complete predteaUi 
bat require a noun after them, which is rather in appoaiHon to the subject (Oe 
nam. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

^ lb appear must be translated by videri, when it means to femn; by appm 
rare, when it means to eonu into e^ghig tobeeeens to bceMmL 



56 DATIYS AFTER BS8B. [§28. 151| 152. 

A poel^ poeta, », m. 

To be wont, or aeeastomed, stttere, so&tns rani. 

To desira, cupSre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To have rather, malle, mSIo, 

Rich, dlrea, divitis. 

To begin, coBpisae ; incipSre, o6p, cept* 

Troubleaome^ moleatoa, a, um (with daL). 

To cease, leave oB^ deainSre, deaii, dealt 

Timid, timidua, a, am. 

To go on, continue, pergSre, perrez, perrect. 

Bj accident, dan. 

Exercise 22. 

151. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seema 
wise to many persons. No one is bom rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^. Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you thai^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform* 
the business {omU esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is bom, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dadve after esse. 

152. {a, h, e, d.) When esse, &c., having the same subject aa 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative, if the 



^ CoBpi has only the tensea derived from the per/, CaptuB mt is iiaed for 
Its per/, before pass, infinitive: So deaiius eat (ceased), ihough more rarely. 
{Zumpt.) When he adds that the per/I, pluptrf,^ and./tif. per/, have respectively 
the meanings of the pre*., imptrf., and timpUfuturt^ I believe him to be mia- 
taken, for : (1) In many passages coBpi has certainly the meaning of the pert 
(2) In many more, I ^lik in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect^ 
where we should use one of the imperfect tenses. CoBpi is regularly joined only 
with the infn. : ineipio with {infin, or) a noun (as its subject or object) ; and 
wapi dwells more on the acHon begun ; incepi gives more prominence to the 
Ujgimning that is made, and ia altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§ 23. 153-155.] DATIVE AFTER ESSE. 07 

accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse eithei; remains in the 
acGus. or is (mare commonly) attracted into the dative J 

153. (a) BxpSdit lonas esse vohisy It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(f) Licet esse heaUs, They may he happy (if they please), 
(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral, 
{d) Mihi negJigenti esse non licet," I may not he negligent. 

154. VOCABULAEY 23. 

(Verbs in the third person goyeming the dai.^ and often used with a 
sentence as their auJbjed,) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot. of proMnm gener- 

ally omitted when the person if 
known). 

It is given, iatur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, profuit, At. 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet 

Negligent, negligens, tifi. 

Neutral, medius, a, urn. 

Luxurious, luxuriOsus,* a, um. 

Exercise 23. ^ 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. - Let us be per- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is nq doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be iuxu* 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health' than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gm. and ablat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say i 

' Interest Cieeronis esse eloqtierUU .•* * damnor a noUrUe esse bono.* (K.) 

■ * Per quam non licet eate negligentem * (sc. mihS), (Catull.) 

• Ai'^ectives in d9u#, (VL)lmtu8, idiUj denote heimgfuU of what the root e» 

piesses. ' 

k Let-it-be-permitted to us. 

3* 



58 THfi QENITIVB. [§ 24. 166-161. 

I asked him whether he had rather be-in-good-health or be 
You ought not fo have heen^^ neutral. 



vm. 

§ 24. The Getddve. 

156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; inffor, with, &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost otu noiUm with it, may in Latin be expressed by the gm^ 
Uce, no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

16d. The genUioe is joined aUribvJtvody to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by cat adjtdivt^ another for want of an ac^ective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence^ 

169. (6) Where we use the gmUiw or the preposition * qf* with a substantlvei 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree* 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
% genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives aretncIe/Enito num«ra2t and demumMrat^A pronouns. 
They are only used as quaai-^ibatantiDM (governing the gen.) in the 
nam. and «ce. singular. 

(/?) The foQowing are peculiar phrases: id temporls, ai that timet id 
flBtatis, Iff that age : quid ntatls 1 oftthat age ? 

161. (a) Gratia heneficU,^ Gratitude for a kindness. Mu- 

Uerum Sahinarum injuria, The wrongs done to 
the Sabine women. Luctus fMy Grief for hia 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confidence in hia 
own affairs. Pt/rrM regis bellum, The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
{b) Res aUencRy The affairs of others {pt, Other people's 
cjffairs). Causa regia. The royal cause; or, The 



• * The genitive is wJbjectv^ when it denotes that which does something, 
eit to which something belongs : it is objecthef when it denotes that which ia 
the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The otjeetioe genitive usMaflJr £>!• 
lows the noun on which it depends.' (Z.) 



§24. 162.] 
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king's cause. Timor exiernuSf Fearfrmn mtkout ; 

fear of fi>reign enemies. 

(c) Quantum voluptatis. How much pleasure. Aliquid 

temporis. Some time. Nimium temporisy Too 

much time. Multum boni, Muchgood. Plus boni. 

More good. Quid novi? (what of new? s=s) 

What new thing ? what news ? 

(Obs. Boniy maUf novi, falsi^ are used as subskmtwes after 

Jiese neuters.) 



162, YOCABULAMY 2S. 
Gratitude, 
Benefit, iavovr, 
Weight, bordea. 
Heavy, 
Light, 

Flight, escape from, 
Labour, 
Remedy, 
Anger, 



gratia, ae,/. 
beneficium, 1, n. 
tfnus, SriB, n. 
gravis, is, e.. 
ISvis, is, e. 
fuga, »,/. 
labor, Sris, m. 
remedium, i, n. 
ira,aB,/. 



Care, 



Not one's own; of othras, 

Affair, 

Difficult, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Nature, 

€f Abdera, 

Advantage = profit, gain. 

To receive or gain advantage. 

Replies; says he, 

Gompassiott, pity. 

Poor, 

What, 

Too much. 

More, 



cura, tdff. 

alienus, a, um. 

res, rei,/. 

difficilis, is, e. 

argentum, 1, «• 

aurum, 1,11. 

rerum nat&a. 

Abderites.* 

emohzmentum, i, n. 

emolumentumcapSte; cSp, capt 
i inquit (always following a word or two 
I of the reply). 

misericordia, se,/. 

pauper, paupSris. 

quid. 

plU8.f 



* Names from one's nathe town end in Ensis ; Akus (from towns in a, «) ; 
Ivvs with i (from towns hi to, wm) ; as, G. atis (from towns in tan). From 
^etk nonns the adjectives generally end in iua (often with some change of 
toot); alsoiniltet, itfe9,t9fM; and infBitffromo. Those from towns of Cttm* 
*%in, but not in Greece, usuaUrend in fniM. (Z.) 

'/^filiirif^ only ia the MIC. Piiu. phar^ pkura, Q. fturkm, Saoi 



tlO THB OBNITIVB. [^ 25. lOS-lOS. 



How mlld^ quantam. 

Much, multum. 

Nothingi nihil (indecl. neut iubtt.), 

No time, nihil tempttria. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you'* 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
AntisthSnes was asked what advantage he had received from {ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'* says he, * to converse 
with myself. '•' How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some'** who 
lost much time. 



^25. The Genitive con^ued* (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A partiUve a4jective is one that ezpreraes jome Indiyiduals consid* 
end as parU of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as uhUhy everjf, eaeh, both^ 
9ome, ACf with ordinal numerals, eomparaii»etf and MuperUUioeB, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the gemiive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of tha 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meanL 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which th« 
person is onM inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with mem 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative^ or solus, dec, governs a gen.f 



s Ut possim. 

k Partitives are often foflowed by the prepositions meaning /fVM, Ml ^ 
f <e, inter, de), Instead of by the geniUvt. 



} 85, 169-175.] THE GENITIVB, 61 

and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantire, the 
partitive agrees in gender y not with the gen,y but with the other 
stibsiantive* 

169. (d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing with 0, and 

de^crilnng a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attrHnOvody or predieaHvdyf as an ac^eetiTe, that Is^ 
to the Bubstantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numarieai, the genitive only can be used. 

170. (c) Opus est» {there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative, 

171. (/) After optt» ett, an English substantive is often translated by apot- 
moe parti&^de, 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nam. to the verb sum ; 
or the aec. before esse, 

Si^In thit construction the verb fumwill agree, of coivse, with 
its nam. 

In the former, it is always In the third perwn sing, i opus being its 
realnom. 

173. {Eng,) r I have need of food. 

{Lot.) J (1) There is a business to me with food (oM. without pr«p.). 
[ /gN { Food is a business to me. 

( These things are a business to me. 
The tecond construction is preferred with neuier pronouns and ad* 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? =: how many are you 1 
There arc very many qfyou^ =: you are very many. 
Pew qf ichom there are, = who are few. 

When *of* with a demonstraiive or relative pronoun follows a jvft*- 
ral numera* or swperlatwe^ the numeral often expresses aU who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the mime ea»e in spite of * qf\^ 

175. [C. XIX.] S;^ * Of you,* * of ua,* are not to be translated after how many^ 
or other numerale, when the whole party are spoken of. 



1 Opus est (it ie a tatk or huaineat), Grotefend, comparing the Gh-eek l^yow 
hrrl Tivoiy thinks that the ablative originally expressed (he means by which the 
'isiness is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construe* 
tionSf come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablaOvs 
prevailed. Plautus uses even the accusative, tmif it were the object required > 
the gen, is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last ^ven to 
the oU., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring, 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses m€9% 
«r tw more, than the numeral 



w\. 



69 TBB OSMITIYB. [^25. 176^ 171 

When ^ut, ^ycu^ue omitted, the verb will beoCthe/rjt and mo- 
md pen. reapeetively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you f Alter consulum, 

One of the coiutds. GrsBcorum aratommprastiuk' 
Ussimus^ The best tf the Grecian orators. 
(5) Plato totlus ChrtEcuB doctissimus, Plato the most learned 

man of aH Greece. 

(c) Hordeum ast frugum moBissimttmf Barley is the sqftesl 

species of com. 

C Vir summo ingemOfi A man of the greatest ability. 

; Vir exceUentis tngtmi^ A man of distinguished abili^. 

IngenUs magnOudims serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septaaginta namum^ A fleet of seventy ships. 
(e) Acuto homine nohis opus est, We have needofanacute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words? 
(/) Properato'' opus est. It is necessary to make haste, 
{g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus suntf 
Of some things we have need rf a great many 
examples. 

177. VOCABULAKT 24. 

Which (of two). uter, utra, atrum; g. tttxfus. 

Each (do.), uterque $ g. utriusque. 

Another; one (pf two things), a > ^^^ ^^^^ alteram; g. alucrius. 

second ; one more, ) 



I According to the German grammailanB, the j^en. denotes a j^erfiMiMti/; the 
tM. a temporary state. Grottfend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent qnality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing, 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing q>o» 
ken of, and only so fax as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
orer, may be aocidentdl and temporary. To establish this he quotes : ** Horena 
vudiocri ingenio, sed mmgno studio rerum veterum, muUee induttrieB et magni 
laboris fuit." 'Murena Mhowed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance eonslituted kU dtar^ 
mdUr* Why not as well or better, *He afteiMd great industry and perserer*- 
ance ; but his mind was (eaMii^uifly, and, jternumadly) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity?' Was his bngeidum (the imrbom 
power of his mind) a less permantmt quality than his induttria 7 Zwnpi says t 
* With «Me, Cicero seems to prefer the abU 

» Pt^m m * is used of ^Lpn nm c o rthy haste for the •ttainment of « jm i fM Si f 



^ 25. 178.] TH£ GBNmVB. 61 

Of Miletns, MUeains (162| e). 

Greek, Gnecus, i, m, 

Roman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell, praedicere, diz, diet. 

Eclipse, defectio, Snia,/ 

Sun, Bol, sdliB, m. 

Body, corpus, corporis, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. potio, 6nis, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entls, cam^gmi. 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

LemnoB^ ' Lemnos," i,/. 

To find, discoTer, invenire, Tdn, vent i reper&e, fspSi^ 

repert.** 
Custom, consuetudo, inis,/. 

Nature (i« e. a man's nature), natura, s,/. 
Money, (often argentum, i, n. sUter). 

To draw away, avbcare, av, at. 

Connection, conjunctio, Qnis,/ 

Honour (I.e. probity, trustworthi- ? £|jg g| j 
ness), ) 

C making haste, 1 properato. 
Tlurt i» rued qf}. deliberation, > consulto. 

( prompt execution, ) mature fiicto. 

Exercise 25. 

178. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thales» 
of MUetus was the first of the Greeks who' predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (at<«) 



fuHSnart s to be in a hurry. An a4j. propertit was formed firompfL ^€it^, 
fonDartU)^ as inferus^ ezterus, from tfknr prepositions. (D.) 

)> Gh-eek nouns in m of the aeoond decL are declined like Latin nouns of tha 
2d, but have ace. on or iim. 

o * InvadOf properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion oi 
tofnd: reptrio, ]iketoJkuiout and todtseover, implies that the thing found was 
before Atct, and was Bought far with pains.' (D.). CrombU observes that inve* 
tart is the proper word for the Joeufiy Uadf; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of diacooeHng generally, without adding loAol; i. e. without an aecumdioe after 
it. He quotes from Ciearo, *Tigdre, aapere,-lRMR«r0, meminisse,' a passaga 
which plainly proves that Inomcre does not esdwU the notion <tf weartAmg^ 
though it does not (like^ep«Hre) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, ^Us. 

« Fari is to ta&; use ariieuIaU §peeths ioqui, io tpeak or taik (opposed to 
f(u«re, to be silent)t diceieis toMy,the <ratiMfiMforaioCl09tt». AadMiit- 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of*' Lemnos 1 It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We) 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Yerres 
used to say*' that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Ceesar (.156). How many are there 
rfyou ?^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179, The top (f the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
dec. 



The middle of the The rest cfihe 

way. work. 

media via, reliquum opus, 

medisB viae, reliqui operis, 

&c. dec. 

SOf ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Grsecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the bookf 6cg. 

Some £nglish substantives relative to pot£Kon, are often translated 
into Latin, by adjective* agreeing witli their substantives. Such are^ 
€ndj middU, tDhoU^ top^ Stc, 

Tliese acyectives generally stand before their substantives." 



guiehed from loqui^ dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqtd 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. Ab distinguished from 
^o, dieerels to speak for the information of the hearers, q^ expressing the aa- 
§eriu)n of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is I say := / a»9ef% 
affirm^ maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). Inquit (which Dd- 
derUin derives from injleUf throws-in) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objections which we tuppoae another to make. (Bentley.) It 
is also used in a vehement re-asabrtion (' one, one laajf), 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from o<9i«r things 
of the same kind, but a part of Uae^f from another part. Thus ntmmua mona 
Is the mountain tp?iere it ie higheat : not, the hSgheat of a number of mountains. 

•Not, however, always, e. g. * sapientia prima* {Hor.\ and, *In hac insnlA 
•xIramA est fons aqun dulcii^' Sic, {Cic Verr. 4. 118.) 



§25. 180, 181.] 
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180. VocABin.ABY 26. 

TlieAlps^ 

Cold, 

Snow, 

To melt, 

To count, leckon, 

Out of; 

A thousand, 

To Burviye, 

Three hundred, 

To swear, 

Moon, 

Lowest 

Planet, 

Master ss * master of a house,' 

< owner of any property,' «2do«t 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Blac]^ 
White, 

Some— others. 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support, 
River, 
Neither— nor, 



Alpes, lum,/. 

fiigiis,tfris,ii. 

nlz, nivis, /. 

liquescSre, lieu, — «- 

numerSre, Av, it. 

ex (ahUa,). 

mille rinded, in sing. In plur. mllli% 
inm, ibus,^ <&c.) 

snperesse, snpeifui {dai.). . 

trScenti, ab, a. 

jurare, Sv, at. 

luna, B, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, s, m. 
^ dominus, i, m. ; heruBf t, m. Is a madm 
> only in relation to his tervanit oi 
7 sUwet, 

lana, e, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, G, soKus. 

chameleon, ontis, or 6nis, m. 

Xlere, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by nee wr 
neque.« 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.'* Out 
of (ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the motmtain was 
held by T. (TUus) Labienus. The moon was c^sidered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
seoond nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'^ their master. 



« MUU the adj, is indecUnable. 

* * Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid* 
die says : 4n good writers nee is found usually only before eansonanit; netfiu 
before Yowels.' But merely taking the examples as they are given in BrSder's 
Chrammar, we have from Cicero, *neo sibi n^ alteii ;* 'neTuenaulragloneqiM 
Ince&dio ;* < nee hominum ;' * najue perfringi.' 
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Who is there but*> understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred cf us have finished the rest of the journey. Of wools 
some are black, others white. The chameleon b the only animal 
that* is nourished neither by meat nor drink.^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26. The Gemthe ccntmued. (Gen. e^ter adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recoUectkmt 
fear, partidpaUan, and their opposites ; together with verbals in 
ax, and maiyy of those that express fulness or empUness, govern 
the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives hare an incomplete meanings and may be compared 
with traruiHve veibs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of Bome feeUng of the mind. 

183. {h) To this class belong many participles used adjec^ 
Uvely. 

(e) In Poetry^ the gen. may almost always stand after an adjeetioe, 
where its relation to the a4jective might be ezprested by * wi& 
respect to.* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty. Insidiarum 

plenus, Full of plots. Beneficii immdmor, Apt4o^ 
forget a favour. Rei maritlmsB peritissimi, Very 
skilful in naval affairs. Magnss urbis capax. Able 
to contain a large city. 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth, 
Amans patriae, A lover of his country, O&xm 
negligensy Negl^ent of duty. 

(c) Audaz ingenii, Bold of temper; of a hold temper. 
Insolitus servitiiy Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue. 
tus laboris (C^e^.). Fidissima tot ( Fir^.). Seri 
studiorum (Hor.). Utilis medendi (Ov.). 



* PotuSt ^8* " Potto is the act qf drinking^ and that on which this action ta 
performed ; a draught; a liquid ewaUowedspotue is drinkingf and drinkin Uatifft 
Wlttioat reference to the action.** (R.) 

V And in TaettuOt who has : vetos rq;nandi, summus m»eritaii§, A& 
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(65. YCCAJBUIABY 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

GMorioos, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To undertake, 

In-BUch-arxnanner, 

Not even. 



Nothing but, 

To take in good part, 
fiivourably. 



26. 

Odiflses (with tenaea derived from th« 
perfect). 

Yirtiia,l2tia,/. 

contentio, Onia, f, 

Veritas, Itis, /. 

philosophus, i, «. 

gloriOsuB, a, um. 

jttcuB, i, m. 

duUtire,' Iv, it. 

BuacxpSre, cSp, cept. 

Ita. 
r ne— qiiidem, (with the word tlie even be- 
) longs to between them ; ne jOco quXr 
C dem^ not even in jest.) 
r nihil alittd nisi, (the following «(/. la 
) not to agree ^th nXhU but with the 
C substantive after nin.) 
to receive 3 boni consfilere,* suln, salt; in bonam 
) partem accipSre. 



(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 



Mindful, 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget. 

Negligent, careless o^ inatten 

tive to, 
Greedy, 

Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous. 
Skilled in, 
Unacquainted with, ignorant o( 



mSmor, tfris. 
immemor, tf ris. 

[ nee^igens^ tie. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiSsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um. 
pexitua, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



> Of this verb the perf,^ flvpetf.^ andfui, petf, are respectively used^br (that 
is where we should use) the pret., impeif., and HmpU fui. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simile cmofiona and epenOione of the mind, which 
are compleied the moment they exist. The moment I do hide, I Aovf hated ; the 
moment I do know, I hoot known. 

' Dubitare, to heeUate, is generally followed by inf, 

* So, aequi boni (or aequi bonique) fitcere, io take in good pari f to be eaHefUd. 
Lucri facere, to turn to aooowni; to get Hu credU of. In boni eonmdere, boni la 
probably a gen. of the price or vahie, eonatdere being used in iu first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think i^xm, whether by oneedf, or with others.* He 
derives It from an obsolete eoneo, from which ceneeo is derived. DSderiein 
thinks eonreulere meant originally * to eU down* (from the same root as aoMum, 
•rf-h, and perhaps «rf-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the sane form aa 
k«ri) J so that boni oonevdae = bent coneidae or ac^ieeeae. It occurs In duint., 
*«., Ac. • not, I believe, in Cicero. 
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A nftrtnAT 5 ^i^^'<>>* ^ (proper^ a4)«» one who hatf 

Aparuior, ^ the Bame lot). 

A loTBr of; attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,* tU. 

Productive of; efficiensi tie. 

Such a lover o( adeo amana, or dlllgens. 

Exercise 27. 

186, All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his glori- 
ous labour. That (Itte) basest of all men b the same thai he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even^ in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not' negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



* Soeiut, * a companion ;' * associate ;' * member of the same society ;' * sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with eonMon, 
Come9j 'companion/ 'fellow-traveller.' SodalU^ ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

Conaortea fortuna eadem, aocio$ labor idem ; 
Sed caros £Eiciunt schola, ludus, mensa sodaliB 
Vir comis multos comUcB sibi jungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, con and *it,* as in supine of eo. 

•■ Amare expresses the affectum qflofWi dt^tgere (properly, tothooBeaparS) the 
prtftrenee of one object to another. J[f therefore any thing of ddSbtroJU cfc gfae 
or prrf'trenct is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Gonsors. Socma would imply that they shared the tamt toil, not that 
Hortensius had a aeparaJte share of the Baim occupaUon, 

* Diligens with gen,^ his attachment to truth being a prindpU with him. 
In the next sentence, amana^ because, though patriotism should be a prlndph^ 
i^eeiion for one's country is the thing required. 

« Say t < that he uttered a fiUsehood not even In jest.' 

* A cmueqiunoe; not a purpoM. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) (Eng.) To prefer a capital charge against a man, 

(To make a man an accused-person of a capi« 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(h) {Eng.) To hring an action against a man far hribery. 
(Lot.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 

(c) (Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has irformed me of Ms plan. 
{Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. VOCABXJLAKY 27. 

(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing, 

Without, 

Accused of, 

In his absence, 



Briben 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenaz, acis. 

capaz, icis. 

ezpers, tis (er, pan), 

reus f (from rev). 

absens, tis (adj. agreeing with (he sufts.). 

ambitus, fts, m. from amblre, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambitu is, 
' to bring an accusation about hie ean» 
vaeeing^ and then, as *reum facere 
de moribue ' is * to accuse of immoral-' 
tfy,' so to accuse him de ambitu is *to 
accuse him of improper, iUegal can- 

. vassin^,' i. e., of bribery, 

res or pecunie repetundce ; or repetun- 
dae alone ; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 

vis t {violenee). 

impietas, atis, /. 



• Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl. with de : 
* Enm de rebue geetie certiorem faciunt.' 

t " Reoo appcUo non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dls- 
eeptatur; sic enim oHm loquebantur." {Cic. De Orat. 2. 43.) From the oUm 
It is plain that reue had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

» Vis, vis, — , vim, vi | vires, vWum, 4fc. Owt. vis t» 7>»,, but very 
rare. 
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To pnfo a chaige agalnit, reum faeeie. 

To Infonn, certiorem facSre i fite, fiiet 

To team, discSre, didic, 

Deatgn, plan, consUiom, i, n. 

Full, plenns, a, uin. 

' Danger, perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as*'> boys. The island of Pharos is not^ capable-of-cputainiqg a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I left nothing undone to'* inform Caesar ol 
my design. I fear that he will not^* inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would^' leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Caesar. There is no one but*) believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers. He wams^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who*** deny that virtue is productive ol 
pleasure. 



§ 28. TJie Genitive continued, 

190. (a) Such a substantive as property, duty, part, mark, &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after < to hs ;' so that toheia followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as qfficium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under- 
stood. 

ThisgenitiYe is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



h Non is *noi^ haud is *eertainh/ not,* 'surely not,* used especially with 
t^ediceBt adperbs, and imperwonal verbs, 

i '.iny,' after expert, must be translated by onvnU, 'off.' 

k When fiunuo does not mean to warn or ad'vise xtBto dc {ox not to dd^ sonie> 
things it takes ooe, with ii^fin,. (not vJt im). 
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there are varioiiB l^Dg^ phraae* that may he lednced to this ooii!* 

struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; t< it charaeUritite of; U it ianeumbad on; it it for 
(the rich, &c.,) ; it is not every one who; any num may; Udtmandoofi 
requUrm; it hetraye^ ehowo, Ac. ; it hdange to. 

When the adjective is oione terminatian (and therefore would leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant)^ it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

(*It is wiffe;' not 'sapienB eat,* but ^oaptentia eti.*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it Is mora 
commonly in the gen* in Lat.— * It is madneso,* ' dementia est.' 

193. {b) These genitives are used in the same way with/oeertt, JUri, haboH^ 
duet, 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. (/) But if the charge be expressed by a neuterpronoun, it stands in ihe 
aceuaatvoe, 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of ertmiiMi or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ablat, with de is very common. 

198. (d) The ptmiiianent to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the geru, and often in the aee. with ad. 

199. (e) Satago,^ ndsereor, and ndseresco, govern the gen. : 
verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 
accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aceuo, unless it be a neut 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, reifdere, 
and rent 

200. (a) Imbecilli anuni est superstitio, Superstition is a 

mark of {or betrays) a wealcmind. Judicis est: 
It is the part (or duty) of a judge. Est bon: 
oratoriS) It is the business of a good orator 4 In- 
genii magni est. It requires great dbilities. Cujus^ 
vis hondnis est erreire, Any man ma.y err. Meum 
est^ It is my business. £ztremsB est dementisB, It 
is ihe height of madness. Suss ditionis faceroi 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under his domino 
ion. 



k Batagore (to be doing enough) : 'to have one's hands fulL' 

1 When mendni and recordor signify ^ to. make mention qf,' memini takee 

l^goi., or ablat. with de; recordor, the ace.— Afcmini seldom takes the aee. 

rf • peiwofi, except in the sense of remembering him ae a contemporary. {Z.) 
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(ft) Tempori cedere gemper sapienUs est halnium, It has 
always been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(e) ProditwnU accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 
pecuniis repetundis damnari. To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condemned 

(oTy condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 
To condemn to the wild beasts. 

(e) Misereri omniumy To pity all. Meminisse prcstertto^ 

rum. To remember past events : meminisse heneficiOf 
To remember kindnesses. CffficU sui oommon€re, 
To remind a man of his duty. Dissensionum obli- 
visci, To forget disagreements. 
(/) Si u2 me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 
me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To accuBe, accusSre,™ Ir, St. 

To charge foUely, to get npaJj^^^-^ ^ ^^ 

charge against, > 

To prosecute, postiilSre,« av, at. 

To acquit, absolvere, solv, solQt. 

To remember, \ memini88e,P recordarl,^ also to mtuee 

i iMnHanof. 
To forget, obliviaci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind o( admtfnSre, common^re, ui, Itum. 

m . . ( misereri,' miseritus, misertus ; miserea 

^^* i c5re. 

To condemn, ^ damnSre," condemnSre, Sy, St. 



■> Incusare is * to acaise,* but not in 9, court of justice. 

• Properly, * to pretend a thing against a man.* 

• Literally, 'to demand^* i. e. for punishment. 

' With tenses derived from the perf. (See odt, 185, z.) Imperat. memento; 
pl. mementOte). 

4 MemmUae is, < to retain in my recollection,* * to remember : * reminiaei is, < to 
recall a thing to mind,' 'to recollect:' reeordari is, *to recall a thing to mind, 
and diDell upon the recolUetion of it.* (D.) 

' Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is 'to show compassion,' misereri, ' to 
feel compassion,* as an act of free will, implying a, generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret m« <iii (I am miserable on your account), whidi car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresisHble feeling. (D.) 

■ Damnare aliquem voti (or votorum), is, (o condemn a man to pay hit void (o 
Mtflt) by granting his prayers. Also, dammars totis. 
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An AthenSan^ Atheniensis (102; •)• 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Varbarian, barbarus, i, m. 

To live for the day, forgetful, that ) j^ ^.^^^ ^.^^^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
It is agreed upon, it is an allowed > ^^^gj^t | 

feet, ) 
Superstition, superstitio, 5nis,^ 

Feeble, imbecillufl, a, um. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, &▼, it- 
Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 
To persist, perseverare, av, ML 

Error, error. Oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, Onis,^ 

^ledition, seditio, 5nis,/. 

A Christlani christilnus, i, m. 

Injury, injuria, ee, /. 

Adversity, resadversiB. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnaie. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre. 
Religion, religlo, onis, /. 

Emrcise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for harharians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact^ that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed* 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who eon leave life with an even mintl. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises* 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condemned to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of a Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not*' easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) T Adversity puts us in mind of reli. 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
tharge. 



I Uterafly, i* ftan^ «<^«ttflr w « «iMMl«ii< trutiL 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued. {Impersonal verbs.) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an ir^n* 
ttive {with or without ace.) or (/}) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, iUud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or {d) by utorne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen, 
with interest or refert; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sttd, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cujus.* 

3) The degree tf importance is expressed either by the gen. 
{magni, parvi, quanti, ^c.) ; or by an adverb {multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, ^c). 

4) The thing with referenceU> which it is of importance is 
governed hj ad; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state. 

204. {b) These imTpeTsonBls,pudet,piget,p(Bnitet,tadet,mieeret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What caumt thefeeUng may also be a verb (in the tfi/Ent^ve, or in an 
indieati9e clause with ^uod, or a eubjunetwe one with an mtcmgatiM 

t word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipublica intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, I am aware of what importance it is to the 

republic, that aJl our forces should assemhle. 
Interest omnium recte facere. It is the interest of all 

to do right. 
Quid nostrd refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 

(or, What does it signify to us?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, It is of great tm- 

portance to the credit of the state. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie. It is of 

great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



« To he explained perhaps by reference to eaiud, gratid. It seems to b« 
proved that these are (as Priaeian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long: e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 6, 11 :--Datum 68se dotis. De. Quid tui, malum I id r€fert1 
Ck. Magni, D&idpho. Refert isrH/ert, for *adrmn fert ' or oonfert 
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lUud me& magni interest, te ut videam, It is qfgreai 
consequence to me ihat I should see you. 

Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror. 
(5) Ijgnavum pomitehU aliquando ignavia, The slothful 
man wiU one day repent of his sloth. 

Me non solum jp^et stuhia mese, sed etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hU also ashamed of 
U. Tsdet me vitsB, I am weary of my life. Tsdei 
eadem audire milites, TJie soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myse^. 

207. VOCABULAEY 28.* 

interest, rtferig the latter very rarely 
when a parton ia ezpreaaed, nnleaa by 
a pronoun ; principally in quid rtfert ? 
what does it signify 1 what difTerence 
does it make? and nihil rifert^ it la 
of no consequence, or makes no dif - 



It concerns, it Is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^" 



i am sorry for, vexed at, 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- ) 

satisfied with, \ 

I am ashamed o^ 
I pity, 
I am disgusted at ; am weary or 

tired of, 



Like; equal to ; as good as, 



On account oi. 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



pXget me. 

pcBnitet me. ' 

pudet me. 

miseret me (see 201 ')- 

taBdet me ; for perf, pertssum est. 

instar ; an old snbst. signifying a Tnodd 
or image: and as such followed by 
ihQgenUvDe. It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude^ real or figu- 
rative. 

ergo, governing and following the^eni. 
tvce. It is the Greek Ipyta, 

donare, av, at. 

corOna, as,/. 

aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



308. 



[What are the various ways of translating vMhen^—nrTl 

What dijBTerence does it make to Caius, whether he 
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drhiks wine or water ? It makes a great diflbrenoe to me why he 

did this. It makes a great difierenoe to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the begimiing of another life. I will strive 
that no one^^ may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should*^ be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your husiness to strive ihai no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. -We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (Uh) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (petf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^. 

(For the Genitive of prie« lee under the Ablative.) 



IX. 
§ 30. The Dative. (DaHve with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage^ likeness, agreealle- 
nesSf ustfulnees, fitness, faciUty,&co. (with their oppo^'to^), govern 
the daUve. 

210. But of such a4JecUve8, leveral tak9 a genitive without any esaential 
difierence of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ucc. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximut (neareat), take dot,, but sometimes the aceuM 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- ) ^ 
sively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



▼ SuiwiB and dvla» are **tDut:^ the former especially sweet to Ae sense ol 
•smSIiV, the latter to that of taste; both being used ^«nerafly kbA flgurathdy^ 



^aO«212.] THB BATITB. ft 

LiaUe^ tubjeet, ezpoMd to^ obnoziusi a, xaa. 

Common, communis is, e. 

(Adjectiyefl that take Gen. or Dai.). 
Like, • sliiiiliB,^ is, e ; auparL BimilHliWM. 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,x paris. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to; avene to; ii»consis- > ^ . 

tent with, 5 --» -» j 

Friendly, a friend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.« 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable ) aflania* is. e. 

with, i ^ ^ 

SurviTing, j rop8r»te«,b Itis ; used substantively, a 

(The following Are often followed by < ad * to express hpurpote or 
object, for which, Ac.) 
Bom, natus, partie, of nascor. 

Conyenient; of character, obliging, commodus,« a, um. 



like our 'tweet.* Jueundua, that which directly cautesjoy and ddight. Orahis, 
that which is grateful or acceptable from any cause. Anuentw, agreeable or dfr* 
Ughtful to the tight, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dulcia delectBUt gueiantems nuavia odore; 
Jucwnda exhilarant animtmi, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : qua tita placent loca, amana vocamus. 
JDoderiem thinks that amoBman is not < quod amorem prsstat,' but is a synoop* 
for wnnugnuTn, as CameeMB for Camnumue, and is equivalent to ' animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

V SimSit takes gen. of internal, dat, of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exonption j but to express, Wet me, him, &c, (i. e. equal to), ihegtm, 
should be used : 

lUe tut timiUt, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
lUe ttbi thttUit, &ciem qui servat eandenu 
*■ SimUit expresses mere retemblance: tequaUt denotes mutual and absolute 
tgnaUty f par, mutual coTigruUy, proportitnate equality. (C.) 

7 AUewat also governs the abl., and especially with ab. *In the eense of di^ 
incKned, kottOe, the prep, is rarely vranting.' (Z.) 

* Boatie, properly a stranger; hence a pvJblic enemy (an enemy to my coimtry, 
not necessarily to me personally), bdimieua, one who is an enemy to me per- 
•onally . Andcue, inimieut, as adjtdiott, may be compared ; and at twh gisamXtf 
take the (ictf. 

* Also to be implicated 6r concerned in (a conspiracy, Ac.) ; an o&Jed (ol suSi 
pidon). 

k MqwiJUe and tuperttet have usually a dat. t but the former more commonly 
ft gen., when it signifies a * contemporary.' (Z.) 

* C amm o dut {pmm eon, modut), eommentwatt with. 



78 THE DATIVS. [§ 80. 31d 

Inconvenient, unsuitable, inoommoduB, a, um. 

Fit, ' aptuB, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

TlBeful, expedient, good, utilis, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis 

Word, verbum, I, n. 

Fault, culpa, bb,/. 

Lust, dbido, inis,/. 

Age = time of life, etas, tatis,/. 

{Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kinga with ptOMnU), 

{Lai.) Common to kings 191^ peasants 

Exercise 31. 

* Should invenire or rt/pervrt be used for finding what has been sought 7 (177, o.)] 

213. It cannot be doubted ihaX (we) men are born for virtue. 
It cannot be denied ilwX it is very inconsistent^ with your charac* 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
Quit you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not^' useful for 
that purpose {res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.** Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those^^^ of- 
others. He says that he is not^ chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that he was of a character very averse from 



• Idoneua expresses a naJtwalJUneaa actually existing, but that requires to be 
obtervedt made avcdlabU, or (if spoken of a person) caUed forth, Aptus ( s: con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fitnesa^ now existing. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

( 1 ) Jdoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptuis 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what is^ 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer, to be acted upan^ 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act. (3) Idoneus, spoken of a person^ 
describes AjUness that may never be observed or called forth.: aptus, a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been called forth^ and is ready to act. [Jdime^ from 
idea, as uUroneus from vUro. (D.)] 

« Nostri, gen, pL 



^Sl. 214, 215.] THB S^TIYB. n 

impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but'^ thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149) h). You^ such is your temperance,* are the enemy 
of (all) lusts^ (jg^')' I ^^U strive to discover what is^'^ expe. 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 82. 

[WhatiB the Latfor de%A(fii2 to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those ^^^ of-others. They «ay that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he^^' not have spent ^"* a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-leaming. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not^ averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hui^^ take these things ingoodpart.^ 
I will strive that nobody*^ may pity me.' Is wisdom peculiar^ to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy wDl not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt Uiat we are come**^ into a very de- 
Ughtful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued* 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or 
person to, for, or against which any thinf; is done. Hence— 



• Begin with < CatoM and go on with * than Pompey.' 

f *Not even Balbus la.' r MUentt notmUereri, See 201, r. 



80 TBI DATITX. [§ 81. 216*222. 

216. The dative follows verbs that signify adoamiage or dia* 
adoantage ; verbs of comparing ; of gtcvng and rt^ormg ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and teZ/tn^ ; of lrt»ftn^ 
and entrusting ; of comphfing with and o^onfigr ; of threatening 
and ^tii^ angry, ^o. 

217. OCT Of these verbs many are transitive^ and govers 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediatej the 
dot. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of mmpoirvng ire also foUowed bf Hh&prtpotilioiM, cum, inUr, 
and sometimes ad, 

{h) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvaatage, Jtuvo, itado^ ddod^ 
and qffefndo govern the aee. 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify eommandy^ rego and gubemo govern the aee,, 
ttmpero and fiuxieror the aec. or (ia<. 

220. Tetn^ro and moderor with the (2a<. are *iomoderate,' * re* 
strain within proper limits :' in the ace. ^ to direct ' or 'govern J 
Temperare ah aliqui re =ss < to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum setemitate. 

Compare our longest Itfe with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comp&rat. He compares nuoi 

with man* 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare iho U$M 

of hoik of them together. 
{h) Libris me delecto, I amuse myse^wHh looks. Offendil 

nendnem^ He of ends nobody. Hsec Icednnt oculum^ 

These things hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-jikvat. 

Fortune helps the bold. 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeUng. Tempo- 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab 

injurii, To abstain from (committing) injury. 

222. VOCABULAKY 30. 

(V^bs governing the dat. but fi^owed by no pieposltioB In English.) 
Advise, suaddre.! suaa, suas. 



fc Jubeo takes ace. with infin. It may be followed by 'tif* with nibj, if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person, (Z.) 
I A§anir$ (properly, to make a man think (^something, D.) eafls his ' 'X&DAm 



§S1. 332.] 

Bdiere, 

Command, 

Please, 

Dieplraae, 

Eavy, gmdge, 

Help, aid, aflsist, 

HealjCaxe, 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Many (of a feiiiale)| 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
Tooompare^ 



TBB PATIVS. 
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< credere, credid, credit ) (also to mUm^ 
I with aocuB. of tohat it entruatedj. 

Impl^Sre, St, St. 

placSre, placu, placit. 

displicere. 

( invidfire, Tfd, vfii (it may also liaTe ooeiit, 
C oiitiething grudged), 
C anxiliiii ; subv1!nlrei vdn, vent; succni^ 
^ iCre, curr, curs; opituliri, sublBvim 
^ and juvire take the aoctt«»k 

meddri.i 

ntfcdre, nocn, nocn. 

indulgere, induls, indult 
. favere, fav, faut. 

nabSre,n nups, nupt {properly to veil)* 
K parCre (of the ?mbH) ebedire (of parffew 
C faracte). 

repugnare, iv, it. 

ignoscSre, ignoY, ignSt. 

persuaddre, suas, sues* 

resistsi^ resiyt, restit. 

paroere, p^perc et pars, pars et puvit. 
{ miniri (with accus. of the thing thretd' 
I ened). 

comparirei conferre,* tBl, coUSt . 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by liis own 
rtaaon and g-ood tente. Hortari appeals to his wills auadtref to his vnder&kthd^ 
ing. Suadcre is to attempt to pernutde f pernuidere is to adeiee ^eeiuaUyg te 
pereuade. 

^ AuxUiari (to make oneself a man's auxUiumX to increase a person's strength t 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youJO^faL^ powerful^ aetwej 
hence) to ?ielp (one who is striving, D.) ; to iadlitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support, OpUtdari (from opee), to aid with one's meauBt credit^ re* 
•owrcta, a person who is in great need or perU, from which he has no power to 
dettrer himselil Suibvenire (to come-uncEer, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as* 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Swcurrere^ to run to the assist* 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger ; to auDoowr, SuUeoaret to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support :— figuratively, to aUeviatet miiigaiet 
Hghien, (R.) Ae^ano and auxUior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjnvart (to help forward) often 
means to inereaee; enfumee. (C.) 

1 Medsri (to admhiister a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the tieft 
perton, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medtdne, (D.) 
*.Tobe married is nuptam esse, and we find, nupiam esse cum aUquo, 
■ Cmiferre (U bring together), conimidsrs (toslfetch togetheirj, empomre (to 



n THE DATIVE. [§ 32. 228, 234^ 

TVi be ansn with, \ Inacl, irttus ; BuocenidTe (of deep hut' 

^*^ ^ i ing re9mitmen£)f both govern dative. 

To injure, hurt, laBdCre, lea, lee {aeeuM,). 

To delight, amuae, delectare, av, at {acaia.). 

To offend, offendSre, fend, fens (oecu*.)* 

< He fhreateiM me with death ' should be 
In Latin, * threatens death to me.* 

Exercise 83. 
[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the anmer would be ' no ' 7] 
223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can®* com- 
^and his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It ia 
«he duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that^' he may 
«am to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
Ve ought to be angry« with vices', not with men. He promised 
«d abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus), 
It is tAe duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothii^ undone" 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think** that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows** a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwUUngly offended Caius. 
^ He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who"' grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum^ governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtapotUion for the sake 
of instituting a comparison between them^ From their meaning, one should 
say that coriferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious, 
as soon as they are brought together : contendere^ to institute a doee comparieon. 
Ramshom says, eomparare is to compare things that are esaeffy mmilar, and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : < conferre pugnantia, eomparare 
mmtrariaJ 
• Suoettwsrei because the anger is lasting. 



§82. 226-227.] the dativk. 9^ 

225. Verbs compounded with prepositicms, or with the adverba 
hene, satis, male, generally govern the daiivef but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, m, mter, ob, 
prm, sub, am, govern the dot. 

(fl) Many of those compounded with ah^ ante, de^ e, post, prOf 
re, super, govern the dat. 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre^ 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. VOCABITLAEY 81. 

To be absent, abesse, ablot 

To be present, ades8e,<i adfui (hence, to ttand &y). 

To be engaged in, inteiesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejndi- ^ ^^j^gg^ 

cial to, > ' 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head o^ to > ^X9&m&, 

command, } 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > prodeese.- 

▼antageouB to, ) 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satisficSre, fSc, fajct. 

To confer benefits on, bene&cere, f§c, fiict. 

To prefer, antepSnSre, pbsn, ptfsit. 

To reckon one thing i|^, i. e., > pogih^bgre, habn, habit. 

as inferior to another. > 



^ This is efi9>eclally the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
<umot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
fccoi relation. (G.) 

^ Prment is used as the pcartidfjpU of adtate. Pnesentem e$B6 expresses an 
immediate audible or vmUe presence; cidetse^ presence generaUy^ within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest ocfetf, when he is wUhin ourtDaU»; 
but to be prcaefw, he must be in the tame room with ourselves. Adeete relates 
to tLpereon or thing to which one is near; inter eaee^ to an action that one is as- 
nstingat. (D.) 

' Aheaae is simply to be abeent or away; not to be there, Deesoe is spoken of a 
thing that is wanting, ihRjn-eamce of it missed, because necessary to the complete- 
««Mof a thing. Deficere is the inchoaiioe otdeesee, asprofccre to prodeaeee. (D.) 

■ Frodeme drops the d before those parts of •tcm that begin with a consonant. 



TRB DATIVB. [$33* 938, 

Btig. To pvafer death to daTery. 

[ To rtdnn daTery t^fUr death {pouBiabin aenritntem mortiX 
[ {Or^ aa the EngUah.) 

Exercise 34. 



^i; 



lOba. * J?«tfar ' when it meana ^fttftrahU^^ ' mart wafyfo/iar^ ahoaU bf 
tranalated hy «alliit«] 

228. It is wise** to prefer virtue to all things {frwMt 'hei\ 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle. Tt is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy thd 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenia) an innocent 
man. He says that he will not* be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army 1 I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing'* to honourable conduct. 
Hoto does tt happen that all of you**) prefer death to slavery 1 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us") have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity.* He promised 
that he would not be wanting either* to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who*** preferred death to slaveryi 



229. VOCABITLAKT 82. 

' (Verba that take the dirf. or enc without difference of meaning.) 
To flatter, &wii upon, adolari, adulitua. 

Lie near, border on, adjacire, jlcu, jScit. 

Attend to, oomdder, ^ ^^^th!k!)!^ ^^""^ ^*** ^ ^''^''''* "" 

f antecen8re,cenu(i?crsrror«); praBstSre,^ 

Excel, snrpaaa, am siq(>eirior to, } preatit, prestit [dot, best with ante. 
t cellere). 

p^n ( def ioereiX t^e, feet (to revolt from, a, 

I abfto^ud. Alio with aeeiia.to desert^ 



t Sen note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
■ Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

^ Translate aa if it were, 'would be wanting netffier to Ae time fwr,» Ac 
* So alao the other verbs of going before, or mrpoMing: ante- or prm- cedent 
«Brrere, -venire, -vertere, Stc, (prtBcedcre has onlj the oee. in prove. Z.) 
« Bee 227, r. 



f 88. S80.] TBS DATin. 85 

I desp^rare (also with de which goremi 
To despair o( } the abUU., hence desperatiu, given 

' over). 
To make sport o( make merry ^ illudere, Ids, IGs (also followed by «n 

with, mock, ( with aeau. or abkU)» 

FaU upon, seize iqwn (of caret, ?j„^^y^j^^^ 
Ac., assailing the mind), > 



Wait for. 


praestOlSri, atus.« 


Rival, emulate^ 


ttmnlari, itns.* 


Accompany, 


comitari, Stus. 




[ pneb^re or prsestire se fortem (the lattef 


To show oneself brave, 4(C. 


1 implying axUaa ; the former not neces- 
1 sarily so ; pnebCre se, to tiww one- 


' 


l self; praest&re se, to ynft oneself). 


Grie^ 


d»lor, dris, m. 


Tuscan, 


Tiiscus, a, mn. 


Territory, 


ager, agri, m. 




Exercise 85. 



230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 
Attend to what* (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power- 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory). 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientesv going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost ikmk that the Lydians {LydU) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show** a brave mind 
to despair of one's {suus) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
{omrds) army. It was owing to you** that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but'* 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without" making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



r So also ixvoadere. 

* ExpeOart expresses merely a looking for the future In general ; oppertn^ to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence t pneBtolarif to be In readiness 
to perform a eertice. (Rid. after DSderUin.) 

*• JEmuIor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to enxys it does 
not however express simple envoy, but the endeavour to equal or twrpa— a peratm^ 
wliich may^ or raay nU^ be caused by enry. 

» *RM' isherer<2. (:=i0umiMng9, lofcuA). 



86 TBB DATITB. [§33. 231-285 

§33. The DcUive continued. {Verbs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) Dono,* circfim^o, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu^ 
satxte of the person and an ahlathe of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take a cZa^ of the person for whom one fears, 

232. (a) Cirdumdat uriem nmro y or, circumdat murum urbi. 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Cicer&ni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem im^ 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. VOCABULAEY 33. 

(Verbe that take dot. of peraony^ith ace. of ihing; or. «oe. of person 
with abL of thing.) 
Besprinkle, bespatter, ad8pergere,<i Bpers, spera. 

Surround, circumdXre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induere, indu, Indut. 

r ezuSre, exu, ex&t {accus. of ptmon^ ab- 
Strip off, \ lot. of tMng. With accus. only < to 

( throw off,*' put ofl^** divest onesejfo^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludSre, interclQs, interdus. 

(Verbs with a difierent construction in different meanings.) 

cavSre, cav, caut (cavfire aliquem;* lo 

guard agatnat! be on on^9 guard 

To bewaroi < againtt ; cav§re alicui, to guard g 

tDotch ooer; cavSre or sibi cavere, ia 

^ be on ont?9 guard). 

' consulSre, sulu, suit (consulere aJ&jatmn 

to coiuutt; consulSre alieui^ to oonnUt 

'To eonsult, < for a peraon ; to consult his interest r 

consulCre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take mcaaurea against a vnon). 
To wish well to, cttpSre* alicui ; cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospicSre patriae, 
one's country, ( providdre patriae. 

rimponSre(aliquid alicui) (With dot. only 
Taiay upon, ^ « to impose upon.' 

incumbere rei ; incumbere in rem, to ap- 
Toleanupon, \ ply anjtadf vigorously; to devote one* 

eelfto. 



^ JBb, impertire or impertlri. d iSb, inspergSre. 

a Jlw cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqui re. • fib, bene, male^ Ac. velle alioal 
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CrueUy, 


crudeliter. 


Almost, neaiiy, 


prope; pSneorpene. 


Altar, 


ara,8B,/. 


Baggage, 




A camp, 


castra (jdut,). 


A mound. 


agger, Sris, m. 


A ditch. 


fossa, «,/. 


To prepare, 


parare, iv, at. 


The state, 


respublica, reipubllce, reipublicn, rem 


publicam, Ae. 


To take a camp, &c, < 


exuere ; i. e. ' to strip the enemy (ooc) 


of their camp * {abkU.). 


Humanity, human fiBeling 


humanitas, atis,/. 


Flight, 


fuga, «,/. 




' mums, i, m. (the general term ; mosnia, 




from numire, is the wall of a city for 




protection against enemies; paries. 


Awall, 


etis, the waU of a building, allied to 




pars, portio, Ac. ; maceria, allied to 




margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 




of a garden or vineyard. D.) 


AtAmcwaU, 


mums lapideus. 


234. [C. xz.J&In English, substantiyes standing before and spoken of 


other substantives, are used 


adjeetwdy, and must be translated into 


Latin by adjectives. 





Exercise 36. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard {sulj,) against. Tar- 
quinius Prisons was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicerdlt watching 
over the state. He promised to consult' my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that" he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. It 
remains that {ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
Caesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over, I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country. 



88 TBB BATivx. [§ 34. 286-241 

§ 34. Verbs thai take a second Dative. 

286. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expieesee the purpote or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
eamUf or setuft another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands afler sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves^ serves, (Sec. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjectwe 
after *tohe* may often be translated into Latin by the dai. of a 
substantive. 

288. {d) The English verb < have ' may often be translated by 

sum with a dative.' 

(Eng,) I Aore a hat I hatt two hats. 

{Lot.) There t* a hat lo mt. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace, after 'Aave' will be the nam, before * fo &«/• 
the noif». b^re ' Aoo^' the <2orf. after < to &e.' 

239. (e) In * ut mihi nomm^* the name is either in the fMm,, the dot., or 
(less commonly) the gtn. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case of 
Raman names) than the regular construction with the nova. It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi. (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun Is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or die person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex LacedsemoniOrum, v€nit Attids aux* 

ilio, Pausanias, king of the LacedcBmonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians, 
{b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublices dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state, 
(e) Magno mob est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men, ^ 
Ipse sibi odio erit, He wiU he odious (or, an object of 

dislike) to himself, 
{d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Crcesum reges. The Lydians 

had many kings before Croesus, 
(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caius 



i So *e(M A«m' may be translated by *poiui esm,* 



f M. 842,] TBS PAWnt. 6§ 

Marehts, tohase surname was qftervfords Cwiola^ 
nus. — Fonti nomen ArethUsa est, The name cf tAd 
fountain is Arethusa, (Nomen MercurU est mihi. 
My name is Mercury.) 
(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caniniusy But, behold, a few days cfktwttdM 
Camnius comes to me. 

242* VOGABULAEY 84. 

(Verbs that aro often followed by two dativea.) 
(1) With ouanHo (aadatance). 
Corner Tenire^ rSn, rent. 

Send, mittere, miii^ miss. 

Set ont, profidsci, profectUB. 

(2) With aap€B, vUio, erimini. 
To impute as a fault, culps dare, d6d, dat (with aee. of Ain^, 

To reckon as a fitult, turn into a > vitioff vertere, yert, yen (with or; of 

&uU, i iMng), 

f^) To give as a present, donoormuneri,iidare(withaoe.ofi&«n^). 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgittcefol, opprobrio i esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimentoesse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honor! esse. 
To be Tery advantageous, magnse utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ ®^^^ yelle; miM Hbt^Ac., to be used ac- 

' c cording to the perMmmeonf. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, C projicSre, jSc, ject. 



t Vitium is any.;fai0, hkmithf or/outt; whatersr makes a thing impeifBei. 
It may therefore be found in thing* as well as in action* and peraonM, Cvipa 
iBfauUg whatever is bhimabU; hence vi^iciii may be ysed iot cvZpa, but culpa 
not always for vUiuni^ Scdua always implies a touJced intenUon! culpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence, cautwrij dc. 

k Apreemium is given to rewtard, with reference to the merit of the recerver t 
a donum, to produce Joy, with reference to the grahdtoumteBa of the gift : a 
munttf, to express affection or favour, with reference to the centiment of the 
giver. (D.) 

I Prifbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :* opprobrium is * what 
he iff (or hoc been) reproached with ;' • a reproach * actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not what anit meaning iff, but what one meane by such conduct, 

1 Projicere ce alieui ad pedes, YrbichKreYM formerly objected to, is quits 
•OTtect : (See Cie. Sest. li ; Ott». B. 0. 1, 31.) 



90 THE AceiTSATirE. [§ 35. 243<-340» 

(O. xii.]i;y What* ii Bometimes used for *Aoi9' (quaia) : sometiiiiM Ibr 
' hmo great * (qnantiu). 

Exercise 37. 

243. He promises to come* to the assistance of the HelvetiL 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes.» It was 
9wing to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'" of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not^' prove an honour to you. I don't 
Understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable* to 
you, to have been engaged in such*"* a battle. There is no doubt 
^ that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest (see Index L) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howP odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this io me as a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
you not have brought"* a charge of immoraUty against Caius ?'^ 



§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com> 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, thoM that are not deponent have generally a paaslTe voice. 

245. (5) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meaning or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
tmeUing of take the thing in the accusative. 



» G. it. 

■ Part, in rua with the proper tense of mm. 

• Say : ' It is for a great honour.* 

V < How* must be translated hfqwaaUtu. 

4 With many of tl^m the preposition is often repeated; and with others the 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitirely to express a tran^ 
mUve notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sitire (to thirst) = 'to deaireaa a tfdrwiy man deairea;' hamr* 
= *to/car, and express my fear hy ahuddervng ^ yroptrart mortem, 
'to cause death, and to caiise it in Aa«fe.'-^Thi8 figuratiTe use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusatiTe of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos aduty Pythagofas vis^ 

tied the Persian magi, 
Pythagdras multas regiOnes barbarOrum pedibus 
obiit/ Pythagoras travelled over many countries of 
the harharians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 
with me, 
(h) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream, Servire 
servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to he a slave, 
Ceram 6l6re, To smeU of wax, 
(c) Sitire honDres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin, Multa peccat. He 
commUs many sins, 

249. Vocabulary 35. 

{T^wmtwe compounds of IntransUioe Verbs.) 

Attack, aggrtJdi, ior, aggressus. 

Visit, adire,* adii, adxtum. 

To enter into a partnership, coirdsocietatem; cogo.t 

Tostiroutofthedty, ^ urb^(but better) urbe excedSre. cess, 



tM. is more common than the ace, ; excedere and egredi, in their prr;per ipean- 

ing' of going out, should be followed by e or the oU. But Livy has urttm 

txctdtrcm 
' 0& in €berrOf Ac, seems to be an abbreviation of amb, d/u^r. (D.) 
■ Vltl^t is, to pay a visit as vl friend or compamon: adire, to visit on huaU 

fWM, or in consequence of some want; oonvenire, to visit, on butiness or not 4 

mdmitarty to pay a eomfpliiniaUairy visit. (D.) 
t The compounds of to luwe generally perf. u, not i»i. 



M m ACcrrsATivs. [§85. 350. 

T»«ioeed the bound, of mode- > ^^^ ^,^jg„ 

ration, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obitumi obeo. 
To caU upon, have an intenriew j eonvgnlre, y«n, vent. 

with; hence, to speak to, S 

To come to a determinaUon j to > consUium inire. 

adopt a resolution, { 

To encounter death, mortem oppStere, petivi, petii, petit.* 

To smell o^ ttidre, olu et oldy, olit §t olet. 

To have a strong smell of; to ) ^ edtf iSie.^ 

^ smack o^ > 

To taste of (I. e. have taste or C sapCre, io {petf, rare^ sapiv tt npu 

flavor of), < sapit). 

To thirst fori sitire, Iv, it. 

To boast o^ gloriari, Stus. 

To grieve for, dtflfire, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, • prtttervChi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo l^re {* almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, 8B,/. 

Speech, oratio, dnis,/. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens^ tivis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, minis, a, um. 

To dream, somni&re, av,'{lt; somnium, * dream. 

Herb, herba, se,/. 

Honeyi mel, mellls, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to pertuade 7\ 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He published-a-proclamation that nobody ^^ should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.*) Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



■ Obirt mmieiii, or diem mtpremum (for which otrire is used with the oee. 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiene simply 
eufera ; oppetere mcrtem is, If not to eedc it, yet at least to meet U wUhJlrmntm 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning oi forth s thus redoUro^ *t« 
smell forth ;' ' to emU a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix c Mdor^ 
bdi thinks that, at •ueA, it io possibly the Greek d^ 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citicen to encounter 

death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered"^ 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
{SiciUa). Three hundred of us««) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not^' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. I fear he mil enter into a partnership 
with Csdus. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as*) Cicero. I cannot but" grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^ Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 86. The Accusative continued, 

251. («) Verbs of asking, teachings and conceaHng, may have 
two accusatives, one of the person and aaother of the thing, 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceo, to giet infarmaJtion^ prefers the ablative with de. 
After j>etOi and sonutimea after the other verbs of btgging, the person 
is put in the abl. with a: and after rogo, vnterr^o^ &c.| the (Mng often 
stands in the abL with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take ttoo nominatives ita the pas- 
sive, take tiDO accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The appontion aecuaathe completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of cdOmgy appointing to an office, eonddaring^ 
Ac, together withyae£o, efflcio, reddo, Ac 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With yacio and ^icio a sentence with ut is oflen found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of th4 

second, it is generally omitted. 

(Eug.) The son makes aU thingt (to) flourish. 
{Lot.) Th« mm Biakoi that oft <fc<i«»ahould flourish. 



M THE AccirsATrTE. [§d6. 25&^2&7. 

(Sng.) He had Lysis for (or, at) his master. 

{LatJ) He had Lysis his master ( ^ a« his master). 
265. [C. XXII.] 0^ < For ' and < a* ' are to be untranslated^ 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
Doun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvit, Radlius aske^ 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepulturSL liberftm pos^ 

cebatj Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondamf Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socr&tes totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world, 

(c) Mesqpotamiam fertUem efficit Euphrates, The Eu- 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines ccrcos reddU cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice re^ider men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciam^^ or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 

know. 
Temperantia s€dat appetitiones, et ^kity ut hcB rectae 
ratiOni pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites^ and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257. VOCABULAEY 36 

Ask, rtfgare,* Sv, at. 

g^ J petere, peGv, petii, peGt (pertoii to b« 

' ( gOTemed by db.). 



V In comic writers the cux. is often expressed: ^Ewm. ita /ictemu*, ut quod 
iriderit,non viderit' *Ego tefaeiam, ut miser sis.' 'Neque potui Venerem 
faeere^ ut propitiaesset mihi.* 

* Petire and rogSre are the jnost general expressions of a vriah to obiam, 
whetlier in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poidfreand 
orare, but somewhat nearer to orSre. Of the two, rt^are relates immediately 
to the perwon applied to, petere to the favour asked. PosttdSre and txlg9n 
denote a ovntpie demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the wU : but in postulart the stress lies on the wUh and wiU 
of the person making the demand ; ia exigtrt on the Ugal obHgoHon of the per- 
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Beseechi obsecrare, £▼, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Acyore, obtestari, tatuB. 

Teach, dtfcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedttcere. 

Conceal, celare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the ^ Socratem fidibus doc^re (i. e. 'tt 

lyre, ^ teach him with the strings'). 

To think = to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion := ( censere^ (the word for delivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, c opinion in the aenate-Iuntse). 
To thinks towckon,judge.con- C existi™S" = «»Btlmir^Ho pronounce 

jj »* o . judgment after a valuation ;' arbitraii, 

t ' to decide as an arbiter.' 
To think, as opposed to knoWf oplnari, atus. 
Not only, but also, \ ^^"^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

C — ^verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de (theperton in acemJ), 
Again and again = most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, fls, m. 

Just =: £air, right, equitable, aequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ thmgs. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' (thee) again 
aod again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis« 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing'^to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Gains not to con- 
ceal any thing^* from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs 



eon against whom it is made. Poa<^e and JIagUare denote an emphaJ^ de* 
niand : but the poacena only demands in a dedded manner, from a feeling of 
right or power, the JtagitoM with paeaion and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) KeaceJlagitarem&y\>e*todemandvmporhmatelyi* 
*toimporhineJ 

» Censere is followed by the ace. with infn. ; or, if the opinion is given to ba 
fiUowedy by lU with the aulbj. ; but the ut is often omitted. 

7 itte is the demonstrative of the aeoond person * ifuU qf y<wr«,» 



I fmt that yoa will wA eonsider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion vaiU make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought"* it just, that citizens {acc^ should^^ spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it just that you 
should spare me. 

259. VOCABULAEY 37. 

(Impersonals with aee.) 
It esci^es me, . me f ugit, fallit ; preterit^ 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dSceL 

It is unbecoming, dedScet. 

(Et^,) U M btcoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be ongty. 

(JjcU,) JU bcoomei (or nUAestenu) an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40, 

[Of sanare and medBn^ which relates principally to the skill of the 
physician? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of w*,'* unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget {it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, suck is your temperancCy^ have learned to rule 
your mind. Jt is not every one who can^* cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All of us not only 
ask you for peace', hut even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity* It b becoming to a 
boy to hear much, to speak little. It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.' It does not escape me, how odi 
tnu^^ impiety is to the good. 



XI. 

§37. TheAhlaHve. 

261. (a) The ablative expresses the means or instrumenif and 
often the cause or manner. 



> Censebat. Cenaere should be used when the opinion Is the expregnm, of 
aetiUd conoiction, 

* JUttet me and IStet mffU, though they occur in Juatin, PUny, Ac, should bt 
avoided. rC.) 
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262. (J) The price for wUch BL ibmg 13 taugkiimMy valued, or 
done, is put in the ahloHve. 

263. (c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c., are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive preHo being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives often stand alone in IhegenU 
the, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

{d\ Tcadi and qmnJti (with their compounds), vl^^^ min9ri», always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valvmg, magni, parvi^ vwxmi, mtmrn*, 
plwimu also stand in the gm.; but fnagno, permagno, imdpano, are 
found in the oW. also with cBaHmare. With verbs of price, magno, per- 
magna, parvo, nwiimo, jAunmo, nimio, wK, stand in the oJWire. 

(.)m^^Stive8,>ca,«auci,fUfciK,piK.&c, also stand in the^«u 

after verbs of valuing. 

&MuUi ? are not used, but "J^** 

265. (a) Terra vestita est prilms, herhis, arhorilms, JrugihuSj 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 

fruits. 
Comihus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 

with their horns. 
(h) Viginti talentis unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates soU one oration for twenty talents. 
ic) VenditOri expSdit rem vfinire quam plurimo. It is for 

ihe interest of the seller that the thing should he sold 

for as high a price as possible. 
(<£> TequotidieiiZttm/aao, I value you more etw7 day. 
(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not tu care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 

rush) for ihe whole staie. 

266. Vocabulary 88. 
. T«viilne estimare, iv, it. 

m ririi.«.« parvi pcndBre ; p8pend, pens. 

Toboldcheap, cS&e. stEt; er constire (with dat. oi 

To cost, I peraon). 
To seU (intrans.) ; to be sold, v6nire,« eo, vfiniv, and v6nu, 



% The passage In Phedrus, 'Multo nktforit alapo mecum veneunV i» pei^ 
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To aeU| TendSrei rendid, vMMlit. 

To buy, SmSre, em, erapt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 
For less, minSris. 

For as much-— as^ tenti-^quanti. 

For just as much as ; for no more > tantldem-quanti. 

than, ) 
For how mnch, quantl? 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing oi^ nihilificSre. 

Not to caret straw for, | rcckanit^JakckiruJn 

Not to care that for it, non hig'us £etcere. 

Peck, mttdlus, i, m. 

Wheat, tiSticum, i,n. 

Sesterce,d sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

{Eng,) To cost a person much {or dear). 

(Lot.) To stand to a person at much. 
fC. xxin.] 1^ When one, ttpo, Ac, mean one, ^ Ac, e^i^ee or/or eocft, tlief 
must be translated by the dUMbuUve numerals, nngrdi, bini, &c. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians {P(Bni) much blood. 
It cannot be denied that that victory cost us much blood. Mer- 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask him for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at iufo sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body** who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten^ 
asses a day.* It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'^' com 
is selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven-d6ress venum dSre. Tacitus has poaiia vinOj exposed for sale. 
Vsiuo is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than vintvi for pe^., and imper£ 
veniel>am as well as venibam. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

4 A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money. A tho» 
9and sutertU made one aestertkm^ which was a wm, not a coin, 

• Oenis In diem assibos. 
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^38. The Ablative continued. 

268. (a) Verbs of ahounding, jUlingy loadings dec, and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving qfy emptjfing of^ 
govern the dhlaJdve. 

269. (6) But of these 2Sp«0 and vnHgto (especially the latter) govern the ^ettj- 
firdalso. 

270. (c) Some verbs oi freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by bl preposition J 

271. (d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : bb does also supersedeo. 

Bat pati4jr takes the ganxttoe, when it means ^to obtain mnereifpt 
power over.' 

272. (a) Pericles Jlorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality). 

(b) Res maxime necessarisB non tam artis indigent, quam 

lahoris, The most necessary things do not require 
skiU so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses beHo liberantur. The Athemans were res* 

cued from the (threatened) toar. 
Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from ihis burden, 
{d) DivitOsj nobHitate, viribus, multi m&le utuntur, Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 

strength. 
Augustus Alexandrid hrl^yi pontus est, Augustus soon 

gained possession of Alexandria. 

278. VOCABULAKT 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive o^ privare, av, at. 

To bereave of^ deprive of^ orbare, Sv, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an > g^^^g j^^ g^ 
enemy), ) 

To be without, \ «^^®»'* «^ ** ^■*^ ■""' **^*** 

c cass. 



t Witii defendtre, exoohiret exoncrSre, levdre, the ablative alone is to be pre* 
fened. (Z.) 
s ExpiUhref compUdre are * to plunder ,' as robbers, 
fc Canre iB dimply 'to be wUhmU:* egireia'toneed,U>wmt^ tmi^Sffrt li <t0 
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To etand In need o^ need, re- ( Sgdre (oUot. or gm.) or Indigere (isMdi 

quire, C it gtronger) egSre» egui, ^. 

To free from, i»t free from, re- ) ^^^ j 5^ 
lieve from, > 

Gti, fisus. 

fungi, functus ; peifungi {riranger^. 

frill, fruituB, and fructus. 

vescik (no peif.), 
( gloriari ; also followed by de ' and by 
I Hn* when it signifies * to glory in,* 

idem gloriari. 
r niti, nisus and nixus ; in aliquo niti, U 
I *to lean on a person for support, 
I that is, * to rest witli* in the seAse of 
I dtpevviiang upon his txtrtumB^ &e, 

gaudSre, gavlsus. 

medicina,! », /. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris. Is,/, {abl i.). 

plane. 

868 alienum, another man's money | 
ses fsris, n. copper. 

magnum les alienum. 

gravitas, atis,/. 

morbus, 1, m. 

perverse. 



I from, 
To use, 

To discharge, perform, 
To ei^oy, 
To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o^ 

To make the same boast. 

To rest or lean upon. 

To rejoice. 

Medicine, 

Milk, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

Ctuite, 

Debt, 



A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



{Eng,) Make a bad (perverse, Ac.) use of it. 
{Lai ) Use ill (j)erversely, Ac.) 



Jed that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an advan- 
tage desired, earire is simply, ' to "be^withoutB. desirable good,' egire, < to be 
without an indispensabU good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation of 
Cicero's definition; that cardre is *eg$re eo quod habire vdis,* 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Vesd is the most general expression for supporting life ly food, including 
tdere and Mbere as the actions of rnen, pasci and potare as the actions of beasts. 
When vesH relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, chewing, swallowing, &c, : whereas edire, eomedBre supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion Is the 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edere, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

t Medicamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its materiai 
substance, as i^ {« prepared by an apothecary : m^icina, with reference to its heal' 
ing power, as it is prescribed by aphysidan; remedium is a preventive, a remedy 
i^ottM^ an impending s9iL (D.) 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'ewry_ day* be translated by indiett or by ^tio^uKe, whentherf 
is no jprogretnct inereate from one day to ano^er 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 

you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 

requires many things.'^ Nature herself admonishes us every 

day how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 

my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 

men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 

flesh. It was owing to you** that I was not bereaved of my 

children. But a Utile more*^ and Caius would have been bereaved 

of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 

pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 

May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 

to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 

depends upon you alone (in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 

[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 

{gen.). 



275. The manner or eauscy and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, if 
put in the ablative. 

276. YocAirrLART 40. 

Lame of one iM>t, claudns altSro pSde. 

(A^jectlTes* followed by the obi) 

Worthy, deserving o( dignus, a, um. 

Unworthy, indignus," a,mn. 

BaniBhed, eztorris, is, eom. gaid, (from tx UrH^,* 

Relying on, firStus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, prsditus, a, um. 

To deserve^ dignus, um, dc., esse. 

Censure^ reprehensio, 5nls,^ 



* Adjectives signifying wad oxfrudomfnmi (vacuus, fiber, Ac.), take the obL 
or the abl with a, ab. 

^DignuB and indignua are (less commonly) followed by ihe genitive. 

« ProfitguM is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extorria imply 
that the person isunderMft^dfice of banishment. Extorria relates rather to the 
»«Mry of the exile exwl, to Yds punUhmaU and di^p-ace. (D.) 
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Pimiflhmeitt, pcBiia, »,/. 

Severe (of punishment, Ac.)> ^ gniYis, is, e. 

Motion, m9tua, us, m, (what dedens. t why 7) 

Reality, res, rei, /, 

Name, n5men, mis, n. 

{Eng.) HedeaerreBtobeloved.* 

{Lot,) He is a deserving (person) who thoM be loved (dignns eat 
qui amihtr), 

(Eng,) To inflict punishment •& a person. 

(Lot.) To affect (=9mO a man with punishment (aliquem 
pOBnA afficgre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot hut think^* these things unworthy of us. He Tuis threaU 
ened me with** severe punishment. I have said this (pZ.), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one fix>t ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
fi cannot he denied thai he sold his country for gold. He is ar 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who^** deny that these things 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 89. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a nomi- 
native after the verb.> 

• So, fie doeenoi deeerve to be, &c., * indlgnus est, qui,' &c, 

9 Examples in poetry are McUiaine pater, teu Jane Ubentiue audie. (Hor.> 
Tune iOeOdryeimPhineue rex indyiusoreB? T\i Phcddernnea^etnottrodiJiiOQm 
parenH? (VaL Flac.) SoinOreekSXfiuK^Yiwoiol (Theocr.) (K.) 
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Another vocatiTe has generally preceded, and this second Yocatiye is 
aUraeUd into agreement with it; but sometimes it merely refera to a 
nominative of the 9eeond person. 

(a) The phrase * macU virtate esto !' (a blaHng on your valour ! or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
macU being the vooaCvvc of maehiB fiom mag-onf^ (to increase, enrich, 
Ac). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of made with the infinitiye. (See example : juberem made virtuto 
eooe.) (K.) 

279. {h) On the other hand^ a nommative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
ooDstruction. 

This Is especially the case with sohuy unust primuo. 
260. (a) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing an your valour ! or, 
* Go on in your valour P 
Macd virtute, milites Romani, este f Sood lucky O 

Roman soldiers^ to your valour f 
Juberem macte virtute esse^ &c. i would say, a bless- 
ing on your vaUmr ! &c. 
(&) Audi tu, popuhis Albanusf Listen, ye people of 
Alba! 
Salve primus omnium parens patriss appeUaie ! Hail 
ihouy ihe very first who was ever called the faiker 
of Ms country! 

281. VOCABXTLAEY 41. 
I>ntlM affectltai, piety ' pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with aceuo,), 

t aye, salye* {janporal^eM of the 2d conja- 
Hailffiuewelll < gation— yale, yaleto is only fimi- 

i well!). 

•nie toga,» \ ***8*» "» f' <•* oPPO««i ^ the mS^i" 

I tary doak, it means the durilgoun). 

4 The root mag (the Greek /icy) of this obsdete verb is still found in magnus 
ind mMsdOre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' PieUu is diOiful ajfeb^an, (towards the godo^ one^s paretifi^ rdaiiaM^ couniry^ 
and eyen heiufadors\ arising from a naturalfeeUng : earUaa (properly their dear' 
iMtt to us) is founded on reornm and a/u«< appreciation of their value. 

* That oM was a vuntikig^ salve an evening salutation, does not appear to ba 
established. Suetonius makes valve the mornings andvo^a the evening saluta 
tion. (See £ra6icU.) 

* A woollen upper garment, coyering the whole body, and forming the oioi- 
Bsry dress of a Roman citiaBen. It was v^Jtawing robe, coyering the left arm, 
tat leaving the right fit liberty. 
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r triumphns, i, m. (a public prooeMiom 
A triumph, < granted by a decree of tiie senate to a 

V TictbrionB general). 
Togainattiiimphforavlctory)^^^^Q^^^^^ 

over the Gauls, > 

To lead the captlTeB in triumph, captiyos per triumphum ducere. 
People,^ ptfpulus, i, m. (the voctU. not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-afiectioa 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, such is your cUUgence,^^ will soon finish the business. Hia 
diligence is as great as'^ his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you agaiq 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who^*^* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 
§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

283. {a) The agmU after a pasaiye verb (which ia regularly under the gov* 
emment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the daUpe, especially in poetry, 
and after the partieipU in duM. 

S84. The accusative after the active verb (the objed) becomes the nomi- 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (5) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapHlOf vineo, Jo, having a passive meaning, have also a j 
construction^ 



• Not in the sense of folk or folks, as in English, but of a oeopls. 
^ Ac (See4,c{.) 



( 40. 287-290.] the passive. lOd 

287. [C. XXIV.] (Kr(d) To express the future subjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with siniy esseniy &c.y 
but Juturum siiy esset, &c., followed by ut. 

288. (e) The future infinitive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine^ we must use 
fote or futurum esse, &c. 

This sabstitate for a future infinitiYe passiYe must be used even 
when the verb fuu atupvuy unless the event is to be described as being 
about to happen. 

In other words the mpine vfUh iri is a paulo^pott futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
fer the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now about to Jiappen, 

290. (a) MiM consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken. 

(b) Gloria twz invidetur. Your glory is envied* 
Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responsum est. The 

revilers of philosophy have been suffidenily answered, 

(c) Rogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ab 
hoste venire. To be sold by an enemy. A me fiSri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,^ 1 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit /ore ut oppidum expugnaretur,« He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri, He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, 1 
never thought thai I should come to you as a sup* 
pliant, 

(Eng,) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac, 
(Lot.) R is envied (fiivoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 
(Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 
(Lot.) I don't know when ittnllbe (eubj,) thatU be tBritten. 



« Of course eeeet and eeriberetttr after a past tense. 

s The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on forey but on the precede 
tog verb. Spero lore ut comtUoeeat : eper^amfcm ut 
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S91. YOCABITLART 42. 

To be beaten, yepttlire, It, it 

. ^ V 5 conTalesoSre,^ valu (eee Tablee for B» 
TorecoTer(fromailcfai6S8), { ference, II. vli.)- 
To heal, to be healed of a wound, consaneecere, eaniL 
_ . , . . . . 5 recrudeic8re, crudu {ptopexty to grow 

To buret out, or bleed afresh, { raw again). 

Wound, vulnliB, Sris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdSs, dStls, m. et/. 

A husband, vir, viri, m. (a man), 

J persuasum est mihi, or pereuasum ha- 
I am persuaded, J ^^^ 

A liar, mendax, icis (prop, ono^/cc^.). 

Faith, fidelitj, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique (pferi declined and que append* 
Most men, J ed; but not found in the ^«na.). 

' &cSre (with ablat. ; abl with c2e ; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

To do any thing with a person, ^^ the peraonal prorunatBf the ablatives 

I of which are of the same form as the 

[ accusatlYes). 



Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his^slave. 
What will become of my TuUiola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds tw'ZZ" bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. AU my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which^ of them is favoured by Ceesar. That (iJle) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



7 The diseaseyrvm which a person leooyers, must be governed by ex with 
iheabL 

* Pergtuuissimum habeo should never be used ; perBuasUnmum eat nUhi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus's to Cicero. (Elotz.) I ampere 
maded of (persuasum est miM de, Ac. with abl.). 

*iSby:< to the imwilliag nothing la eaaUypMiroaded.' bOfltoo] 
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who*^ believe that he has been beaten hj his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued, 

293. (a) The verbs that govern Mdo accusatives in the active, 

•ometimes govern one accusative (that of the olyect) in the passive. 

Since even in the aetiTe it is only »ome verbs of askings Ac that gov- 
ern the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers.— /Zojg'firi may take 
this acc» It is found with induttta and edoctus ; with doctuB or dedoetuM 
it is not common in prose : with cdSri and mofOri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such a4JecUve8 as muUa, p*uca, (Z.) 

294. {h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 
by an accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus 
partis affectse). 

Thus we may say, not only caputfeiitar aUeui, or caput oHcujtufo 
rihoTf but also cUigttisferihLr caput, 
(e) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the ^r^n* 
or abloHve, 

295. An accusative also foHows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the daihe of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative {nAjeeC^ before the passive, or, which comes to the sauM 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the oe- 
etuative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Cfreek aeemUwe), and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus ambulatum estj It has been walked (by us) = toe liave 
walked), 

297. {d) With verbs of ^eemif^^ and passive verbs of (2ec2tzn9^, 
thinking, dzpc, the personal ocxistruction is far more common than 
the impersonal* 



•In the past tenses, <radStometl,prodt«ttmM< are very commonly used. Tha 
pasrives of mudXrc and nioi^iAre are frequently, though not so ezdudivelr, used 
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(Eng,) Xt »eem»f U mM, Ac., that Gains has retired (or, as LaL). 
{Lot.) Caius 9eem§f i» saidf Ac, to have retired. 

898* (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longani 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 
(h) Oblltus^ faciem (smeared as to his face s=), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus aaimum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having Ms mind agi- 
tated, Adversum f(§mur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh s=), Wounded in the front part of 
his thigh. 

(c) PendSre animi or animo,* To he in anxious suspense, 

Discrucior animi. My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer 

is said to have lived (or, it is said that Homer Uved) 
in the time ofLycurgus. 
MiMades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miliiades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 
Blood r (whenaftfti), cmor, Sris, m. 

gll^Q^ ( tacitus, a, urn (if actual, tacitumus^ % 

C iim if habitual silence is meant) 
To be silent, hold one^s tongue, silere, slln, 

To be sUent, hold one's tongue, ) txcgre,c tacu, tacit. 

cease speaking, > 

Silence, silentium, 1, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, /. 

About (q/l«. to be silent), J ^« (^^^ '»*^- B^^ »»«*<«• P^-«wi« 

c may stand in aoeuB. without prepos.) 
To set on fire, incendSre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendSre, succendSre, cend, cens.h 



d From dbUfOre. 

• Often ammiv, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendire 
mdmi and pendsre animia: not, I believe, pendire animo. 

t /Sisngvuinestyenis, cmor est decorporefusus. AHhemomadofihtddiam 
sanguis should be used. 

ff Sil&re is, to emit no soundy to make no noise, to be still i—tacire is, to utter 
no wordy to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
tUBte are »tr^p»reyjremire / of ta&re, diOre and Ufqui. (D.) 

h IncendiSre is to set the vhoU of a thing on fire ; acceiuQ(re and tueeendHre, to 
■et a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. AeeetuUr§ is to 
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Torch, 


t»da,»,/. 


Lamp, 


lucema, ae, /. 


Foneral pile, pyre, 


rbgus, i, TO. 


To strike, hit, wound. 


ferire ; icSre,! ic, ict ; cedCre, cScSd, em§. 


Rod, 


viigat », /. 


Spear, 


ha8ta,aB,/. 


Arrow, 


sagitta, SB, /. 


Lightning, 


fulmen, inis, n. 



To be flogged, whipped with rode, Yirgie caedi. 
Thigh, femur, tfris, n. 

To wiUk, ambulare, av, at. 

Right (opposite of 2^, dexter, tn, tnim. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your iisual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marous, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that'' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you vriU he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh. A league was made between the cities of *^ 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked {pass.) enough. We have 
come {pass.) to {ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from above, nteeendere from below. Hence a torxh, lamp, &c., accenditur . 
a funeral, pile •ueeefuitter. (D.) Animu* aecenaue is merely an excited mind, 
«titmu# vncenMUB an agitated mind. (D.) 

i Ferire, to strike generally! ccedtre is to strike with what cvU (including 
rwb, &c.) : ic^tre, to strike with what piercet (including lightning, stonee, &c.)« 
Ferire and icBre supply each other's deficiencies : thus ferire is used for pre*., 
imperf., JvX,, which vMxe wants ; and icert supplies ferire with a penf. and pad 
VarticipU for ferii,ferUuM, which are not in use. (D.) /dfre fadue is to rai^ 
•X make a treaty, league, Ac. 

k Decesidt. 



Iia IZPBB88IONS OF TIME. [§ 42. 901-307. 

XIV. 

§ 42. ExpresHoM of 'Ihne. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ailaUve : in answer to the question 
haw long f in the accusative. 

302. (5) In answer to the question in what time f wiihin what 

time ? either a preposition {inter,^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinal^ in the tingtUar, 
(In ten yeart ; in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long iefore7 how 
long after f the noun that expresses time is put in the ahlative. — 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there be another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. {d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the acc^ 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative 
or the ablatvoe ;"» it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (born) with the accusative of time = at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ablative of time = (respectively) a^ot^e or under such an ago. 

At wdi an ags may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natiut), 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter mionths. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 

1 inter, if the whole duratim is spoken of: intra, if eome point within Uiat 
qwce. 

» Zumpi says the aecuaaiive for duration, the ablative for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in ' litem decidit abJune annoe ^uatuor * duration 
Is not meant The ablative is more debute than the accusative, and should (I 
think) be used when a definite point of poet time is to be expressed ; the oeeu- 
•aiioe when exact aeowracy is not intended. Hence the accusative is the mora 
vommon. 
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Inediam Uiuum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti. 

nance from food =), To go wUhaui food for two, 

or even three days. 
Ager tnuUos atmos quievit, The feJd has lain fallow 

for many years. 
(ft) Grermani inter annos quatuordidm tectum non subie 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi vnXra vicesimum diem dictaturii se abdicaverunty 

Many ^persons have laid down their dictatorship 

within twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universH Greece vix decern annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Chreece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Roman! Ciliciam adjunxit, Pompeins in forty-nine 

days added CiUcia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 
(e) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afierwards, 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before. 
HomSrus annis muUis fuit ante Romulum, Homer Uved 

many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem. He 

invited Caidus to supper for the next day. 
Solyere ad Gnecas Kalendasy"^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos {or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et ocU^nta natus excessit e vit^ 

Cato departed this life when he was eighty-five years 
old {pr^ at the age of eighty-five). 
' Minores annis triginta {Persons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
Minores duorum et viginti annorum, TJndet the age 
of two-andUwenty. 



■ That is, fimr f t^ere being no iCafoiwit in the Oieek Calend«r. 
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Civis major annis viginti, A ciHaen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendiura meruit amiorum deeem sep. 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or^ when he was seventeen years old). 



808. YOCABXTLAEY 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to s follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as o^;.). 

Month, 

Oo away, 



To kill, 

To kill (as a violent, ta^uMt, crud 
ati: hypoiaon, darvaHont»tran^ 
giing, Ac.), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight). 

To slaughter, butcher. 

To reign (neut), 

To lay down a magistracy, 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt, 

To serve a campaign. 

To hold a magistracy, 



accipSre, recipSre, ezcipere,^ cep, cept. 

ezcip^re, cdp, cept (oocu*.). 

hirundo, inis,/. 

hibemus, a, um. 

mensis, is, m, 

abire, abeo, iv, it (78, z.). 
r interf icSre, f^c, feet (the most general 
< term for killing, whether by wtarva- 
( turn, poisorij hangings or the mcord), 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

) occidSre, cld, cis (it is used however of 
J all kinds of kiUing), 
( tru(^dsre (according to Doderlein as 
I tauricido, I cut down an ox). 

regnire, av, at. 
( abdxcare magistrStum, or abdicare so 
c magistratu. 

ipsa (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

defiagrare, av, at (tn/rwu.). 
( stipendium mer^re or mer^ri (1. e. to 
C earn pay). 

magistratum gerCre, gess, gest. 



* AeeipimuB oblata ; exdpimus vagantla ; reeipimw fugientla. (D.) 7b rapetM 
is aeaperef when the thing is offered or given i to receive a person flying or wan- 
dering is exeipere or reeipere ; exdpere being the act of a eeroioable friend, an 
equal f reeipere that of a benefador, a superior. Bixcipere is to stop a living 
heSng in motion, and either recaioe him in a friendly, or intercept him in a haeHU 
manner. (D.) Aecipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exdpere 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.' (Hill.) Redpere is also distinguished from aecipere by denoting to leceivo 
not merely for detention, bui for actual possession, Accepta pecunia may be a 
wure deposit: rtcepta peeuma is a formal taking into posseesion. (D.) 
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[C. XXY.] IjT After an expression of time, *ihat* is often used for on wkkfu 
(Eng,) To have reigned more than (or above) two years. 
(Lai.) To be reigning Mm third year. 
(Eng.) Before the eonnUshipf censor^Upy Ac., of Cains. . 
(Lot.) Before Caiua (being conmU, cenaoTf &c. (ante Caium consulem). 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which" I received 
ftt one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that {ah Ulo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio* died a year' before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eighty p-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that « Alexander 
was bom, the temple of the Ephesian Diana was bumt-down. It 
is certain that Gains served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. Bang Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen to 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he (Jiad) returned. 

(1) post tres annos {or tertium annum) ) quam i 

(2) tertio anno' i rat. 



• Setpio the last word, P Annis octoginta et tribus ipoU. 

< Begin with the relathre clause. 30 (c). 32 {d). 

» It might be supposed that * tertio amno qnam (or quo) redierat,' would mean» 
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(9) tribus annis {or tertio anno) poHquam redierat* 
(4) tertio anno quo redierat." 
(b) Pridie quam ezcessit e vitll, The day "before he died^ 
Fostridie quam a vobis discessiy The day after I 

left you, . 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year ctfter^ &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c., The year before, &c. (Z.) 

811. VOCABTJLAEY 45. 
By day, Interdiu, or die. 

• By night, noctn, or nocte. 

^ , s^ . m^ 5die ac nocte j die noctuquei nocte el 

By day and by night, { interdiu. 

In the eyening, vespSri, or ve8pSre.t 

In good time, in tempore, or tempbre only. 

At the time of the Latin games, ludia Latinis. 

i bello, at well a» in bello (especially if joii^ 

" ^^' I ed with an adj. or gmU,). 

In the battle of Canne, pugni Cannensi (or with di). 

A few days ago, pauds his diebus. 

A few days before (a past time > j^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

spoken of), > 

To found, condgre, did, dit. 

To invest, blockade, obsidSre, add, sees. 

To assault, storm, oppugnire, St, it. 

Spain, Hispania, »,/. 

Supper (or rather, dxnner^ coena,* sb,/. 

Poison, venfinum, i, n. 

Starvation, ftmes, is,/. 

Hanging (< the rope '), suspendium, i, n. 



'after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. < Octavo menge, quam coeptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, dc. (Im>.) 1»6kt<o urM {Potyh.) ; < Tyrus tipHmo 
mense capta est* {Cwi.)i vo^iopKCiv ivrh n!i¥af{PluL) < after a siege of seven 
months' (Clinton), 

> Nearly so with ante: < Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the nibjunetive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction poatquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 614.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natos 
wtpost novem menses quam Tiberius esceent,* (Suet,) 

t From veiper, veaperie, 

* From Koiv^Sf common : the principal meal of the day* 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken hy storm three years after the siege 
began. » Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came {had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
M^hy did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set crit 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. Was not he 
killed in the battle of Cannae % He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said^^ that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
Idlled his slave by poison. 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space, 

313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of the^r^ or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ahlettiveJ 

314. (i^) In answer to whither f the place is put in the accusO' 

Hoe : in answer to whence ? in the ahlatwe. 

These rules apply only to the names of towm and tmaU idand$. Be- 
fore other words prepotUiona must be used ; and before ffute, when the 
name has an adjeetioe.^ 

316. Urb*, oppidum, beuf, in apposition to the name of a town in ths 
gefidtvoty stand in the ablaUve. 

316. Such combinations as *§(0u)olat Capuaf * Carthage in Africa^ ACg 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of tiie town must be gov* 



« Say : ' after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ Uappidum or tirftt come before the proper name, it must take a prepoHHm, 
<Z.) 

V In almost all the constructions of time and tpaee the prepositions are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus * oft Epldauro i' * per totam noctem :» Ac. 
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erned by the preceding rules, and the other nouns goremed by a pr^ 
potUion, (C.) 

(Eng.) Running to his mother at NapUs. 

{Lot \ \ Running to Naples to {prep,) his mother. 
C Currens ad matrem NeapSlim, (C.) 

917. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 
by the ablative. 

With diatare, txatSrt^ endniret ace, or abl. is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abestCj ex- die- tidgre^ ace, should be used ; with cmt 
fttftff e, caairafaeiref the ace. or abl, ;« sometimes with prep, a, ab, 

818. (a) Vixi RonuEy Tarend^ AtheniSy Gahiis^ Tibure^ I have 

lived at Romty Tarentuniy Athens, Gabii, Tibur. 

(b) Legati Aihenas missi sunt : Ambassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarqumios CorinthOy He fled to Tarquinii from 
Corinth. 

(c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 

eiter miUia passuum decern, Thefeld of Marathon 

is about ten thousand paces from the city of Athens. 
Bidui abest, It is a two days' journey from us (iter 

understood). 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred fee& 

broad (or, In breadth), 

819. VOCABTJLAEY 46. 

A pace, passus, fis rr 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 Inches 

A Roman mOe of a thauMomd paces, mills passus. 

Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduum, i, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

To be distant from ; to be at a > ^^ ^^^ y ^istit, 

distance o( > 

To be nearer; not so for off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, sed, i 



« Zuwpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a place to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl, is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, < in the ace., but the abl. is also correct.' (Cca 
L48.) 

y Distare generally takes a. 



§ 44f 820-822.] obsunds and the farticiplb hi uus* U7 

To depot a finger's breadth, tnmavemim digitma diaoMSra. 

Afl they say, aa the saying is, ut aliint. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebse, irum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must *Iam annDored* be translated? 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veil. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been better for (dot.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Csesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ^ to be relieved from his debt ? From this rula I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is." 



XVI. 
§ 44. On the Gerunds and the ParHeiple in dus (Grerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal aubatantive, but with the power of gveemmg 
what beiongs to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as £gu' as it goes, with the English * verbal 
mtbataiUwe^* or * participial eubetantive in ing^' but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

S22. The GenauUve or partieipU in due is nearly allied to the Gerund: 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
*partieipitd ntbatanSvo^ from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ile: every participle, except the nmp^past participle, having a substantive 
vae. * An affectation of being cUatingniahed .•* * the pretext of their having aeized 
Bome traders :' * after his having been tumbling about in his mind sne poor sen- 
tenee :* < an atonement for his having been betrayed into,' Ac. 
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itsmeanliig la powiM denoting neeettiey^ JMum^ orsomeUiUig ihitndedj 
what muff, thmUdf or it to be dene. 
323. (a) When the participle in due la in the neuter gender with the tiiird per- 
son eing. of eeetj a whole ooiqugation may be formed to express what 
one muet, or Aould do. The pereon is put in the dati?e. 

824. 0^ In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearlj equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Qf^^riiinga letter, J »^^ eplstolam- 
c scribendsB epistoln. 

825. A whole conjugation may be formed with thepoi^. in dus 

andMim. 

p^^^. ( Amandus sum, Jam to be loved. 

i Amandus es, ffum art to be loved, Ac. 
Imnerf i Amandus eram, ItDoe to be loved. 
^ ' I Amandus eras, thou waat tobe loved, Ac. 

Obs. Amandue eram oxfui is generally to be rendered thmdd (or, oi^gikt 
to) hone been loved. The reason is this : a thing which wu (then) a 
thing to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326. (a) Pros. Scribendum est, j ^ mustwrite. 

c /, you, we, ^c, mu^ wnie. 
Sing, mihi scribendum est,^ I must write. 
tibi scribendum est, thou must write. 
illi scribendum est, he muet torite. 
Phtr. nobis scribendum est, we muBt write. 
yobis scribendum est, you muMt write. 
illis scribendum est, they moat write. 

Imperf. Scribendum erat \ ^^ *'^*"*^ ^*^* written. 

1 1, thou, we ahmM have written. 
mihi scribendum erat, / ought to have written. 
tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest tohave written, ^. 
And so on for the other tenses. 
Sn. {Part, in due in agreement with a substantive.) 
N. Epistola scribenda, a Utter to be written, 
O. epistols scribends, of writing a letter. 
D. epistolsB scribendeB, to or for writing a letter. 
Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or fit 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistoli scribend^i> by writing a letter. 



* That iB,*itiotobe written by me,' according to the idiom by which the pa** 
sive used impermmaUy is equivalent to the corresponding tennes of the active. 

k It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into tha 
iferundive (partic. in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the case cones- 
ponding to the gerund would itself give a correct, though imperfect, meaning. 
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N. Auctores legend!, mgOwrs to b^ read, 

O. auctomm legendorum, of reading atUhon. 

D. auctoribiiB legendis, to or for reading authore. 

Ace. (ad) auctorea legendos, to read authors (or, <o otJbrrmA 

ing authore), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading aiUhore, 
S28. The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning, but it only 
iKppeare to do so. 
Scrlbendiun est mihi (i^ ie to-be-wrltten lyiMzsL^l muei write, 
Consilimn scribends epistolse {pn intention toUh reapect to a letter to- 
be-written zs) an intention of writing a letter. 

329. (Eng.) We should all praiee virtue. 
{Lot,) Virtaeiato-be-prai»edhyaa(dai,). 
(Eng,) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lot,) A timeofplajring. Fit for (<2a<.) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 

(Lot.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 

330. [C. XXVI.] 5:^ What is inform the present participle active is often * tfte 
partieiptal subetantioe ' or gerund. It is always so, when it goveme oi 
iegovemedy instead of merely ogreMn^. 

t^ What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partic, of 
the ftU. pass, implying possibiUfyt duty, or tucessiiy. 

Exercise 50. 

331. Man is bom to understand and act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy, • He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good" for drinking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissimus) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, * I bring the dead to my recaUection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use * sepidcris legendiSy' because I bring them to my recollection by means 
ef the tombstones, though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, < Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates,* I must say. 
*praedones consedando,' not ^prcBdonibtts consedandis,' because he did no! make 
it 8a£3 by means of the pirates, but ordy by chasing them away. (0-) In the 
construction with the gerund, the gerund is mare emphaHe than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphatic, the gerund should be used. 

• Utilis. £r/{2{i,«m£f£K9,arefoUowedbyth6 cIo^iMof thegerund,or by UM 
Me. with ad, Cioero generally uses ad. 
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preferred to richcfl ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt {suhj.) nobody, ^^ We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.*' 



332. If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, Buch verbB have only an impenmal constniction in 
the passive ; as we must say, ^mendaeinonendihar,* so we must say, 
* mendaei rum crtdendum eat J 

(a) Hence to express *we must* do, Ac, with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the pari, in du8 in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative. 

333. (6) But fruenduBf fimgendtu, p(aiundu8,utinduifi aieaometimes found 
in agreement with their substantives, because these* words formerly 
governed the aec. When so used, they are generaUy in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, res fruenda; ad qfflcvum Jungendum, &c., but also 'frttenda 
etiam sapientia e«^.' 
834. The gen, nng, maaeitline of the pariic. in dus is used with «tti,f even 
when it is plural or feminine singular : 

( purgandi sui cauaAt for the sake of clearing themselves. } 
C placandi tui, of appeasing you (of a woman), S 

885. (a) Parcendum' est inimicis, We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to he spared), 
{h) Ea quae utenda accepisti, Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (aW.), Every man 
must use his oum judgment, 
(e) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal tOy understood). To he able to 



d Nt in Oaium quidein^ &c, 

• So also vesetndus^ gloriandtLSy medendusj pcenUendus, pudendus. 

f Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, * diripiendi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances i\\& gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning} 
* apes restituendif* the hope of being restored, (Z.) 

f In a few passages the ace. of the object stands after this Impersonal con- 
struction : < Canes potius paueos et acres habendum, quam mtdtos.* (Vair.) 
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pay* Oneri ferendo^^ esse. To be equal to hearing 
the burden. Conservandse libertatis esse. To tend 
to the preservation of liberty. 
136. [C. zzni.] 1^ ^ I have to do it ' muflt be trandated by the part, in du»k 
(Engr.) With whom we hoM to live. 

{Lot,) With whom it is to-be-lioed (quibuscmn viyendum est). 
[C. xxYiii.] f^ * It i*/ followed by the in/In. paM.^ generally ezpresaef 
necesn^, JUness^ or something intended ; but sometimes mere poeeibilUy, 
to be translated by possum, 

[ *Xbe passage is to be found in the filth boc^' si the passage majf 
or can belbtmd in t|ie fifth book.] 

837. YocASUjjLRY 47. 

To orerthrow, evertSre, vert, yers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- ) ^^ ^^^^ 

gaged in, ) 

To preserve, conservare, Sv, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stttdSre, studu, —^ (dot.). 

Literature, liters (jd. ; also, a letter = an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendgre, pend, pens (dot.). 

To make it my first object or > id agSre {* to be doing that' and nothing 

business, > else ;k agSre, 6g, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To fed thankful J to retain agrate->jj^^^^^b^ 

itti sense, ) 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove } gratiam referre: f^ro, ttt, lit (the per- 

one*s gratitude, i son to uham must be in the dai.\ 

To clear ss excuse, purgire, Sv, St. 

Obs. * Should,* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportelf 
must now be translated by the part, indus, whenever it is not omphatics wheih* 
ever it might be turned into ^Utstobe^' Ac. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that th^se things tend (c) to the over- 



k The dot, of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad : dis- 
trahendo hosti, or'ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an objoei 
in the dot., the agent is sometimes eatpiessed with a6, to avoid ambiguity :— 
CI res '^i&i«9 a vo6i«consulendumest.''r^« 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {must be constdted^ : Caio consulendtkm «st (tk^ 
(ntsresis of Caius must be eonsuUed^. 

i Vacare (to hone leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writenk 
(H«tiiig.Ci<J.I>ir.l.6.) 

k Followed by yU with subj. 

6 



132 gxeukds and thb participles in dits. [§ 44. 33Sl 

throw of the state. Do these things tend to the preservation or 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting! the wretched. Let us consuU the interesU 
of those with whom we have to live. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
were not consulted. I made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes U iU first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {jprep. a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
intere^f* of Caius. 

839. VOCABTJLAEY 48. 

(Words following the coiistruction of proper names of places.) 
At home, dtfmi.™ 

From home, dttmo. 

Home, dSmum.n 

At my, your, another man»8 Ac. > ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ vSieom, Ac. 

house, ^ 

_ . , (hmni (which may follow a verb of eithei 

Onthegionnd. \ ^^\„„^^_ 

In the field, militUe.* 

Out of doors; out. \ ^">b(bR^^ yerb of motia^) fi>tte (^ 

> Other verbs). 
To dine out, foras coenare. 



1 8ubkvandi$: as mtbventre, weeurriire govern a dai.^ they cannot be put In 
agreement with their object 

n Domua is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms ia 
■ome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle m«, mu, mi, mw, si declinare domns vis : 
Imt it has domi for at Iwme^ Ac. ; though not for * qfiht hmtsej 

B Also <fo Pomponiua'a house^* Pomponii domum, vfUhmU a preposiHon: <<» 
my Amtfe,' domum meam. 

• BdU and mUUim are used only in connection with difnU: biOo however !• 
VMdfortntMir. (|Z.) 
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Jato the country, ms. 

From the country, nire. 

In the country, ruri {less commonJy^ rare). 

To return, redire, eo, iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers ; or reverti.P 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum aliquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. ) gratiam inire ab aliquo {Ciii.\ apud all 

on a superior), ) quem {Lvo.) ineo. 

Yo^th \ J^^®^*^^ ^^^^i f' * juventa, ib, /. Jnvwi- 

' i tus, aiso < the youth.'^ 
To cast forth, projicCre, jec, ject. 

To resolve, constituere, stitu, stitQt. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {JU, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus MaDlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns {shall have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
couDtry. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 {Jb) ) he 
has always been at home. He answered that Pomponia was sup- 
ping out. Might he not have spent his life in the country f 
They {Hit) kept their word both at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no doubt that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no doubt that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balbus came to my house. Had you not rather be in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger^ ? There is no doubt that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved' merit {virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



' Redire properly expresses the eaniinued oc/ion which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the tumirtg hack (revertl), and the return or arrivai 
home (revenire). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his journey's end and finished his business ; reoerti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. (EmesH.) 

«» Juventoy youth = the time of youth ; juvenius (utls), youth = the time of 
youth ; or, * the youth * = the young men : Jweentasy the goddess of youth. 
Cicero does not usciiwente; but lAoy and later writers use juventa for the Him 
•f youth, juventas for (kt youth. (D.) 



124 THE CONSTftVUTIOM OF PARTICIPLBS. [§ 45. 841-345i 

bus is already reconciled to Gaius (perf.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against Ms wiU. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the cmstructhn of Participles. {Ablaiioe ahsohOe.) 
841. Every attribuHve word involves an assertion. 

Thus < a JIne houBe* = a house tohiA U ajlne one. * CharUt^t hat 
cs the hat vhidi hdonga to CharUa^ Stc, 

342. ThUB then erery participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner ; it auumea it attribuHvefyf instead of gtaHng it predicatively ; that 
is, as B. formal proposition, 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion OBsumed by a participlei we may do so, connecting it witli 
the principal sentence by a rdaHve pronoun, or a conjunction (or con« 
junctional adverb) of time, eauae, Itmitationj &c, 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentencids connected with a principal 
one by retatice pronounM or conjimetunu (such asto/i«n, qfZer, if, mnctf 
because^ although, Ac.)} may often be expressed by participles, 

345. Since the use of the participle is iar more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueness from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121, note h. 

' Since in the attHbutive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal, parts of the sentence must be gathered from tha 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miseoToueting occurs in a late review of Tatt^s Horace (Quart Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa friit pater his, qui macro paiuper ageUo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, Ac, (Sat. I. 6) 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because thsfoShsr^s meanstpsrs 
lender, hs tDOuldnoi send hi» son to apravincial schoolf but carried him to Rams^ 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in Iba 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly,, he would havjs 
found BO grounds in it for speculating sA^mi foundation, ochooU, Sec, at Rome^ 
but have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, < THOvaa iksf^Aoris 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed qr governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
mblative in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general stracture of the 
clause in which it stands, is called an ablative abs^tUe, 

{fi) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construe- 
tion, if the nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun oocuT' 
ringin the 'principal senteneey or a pronoun repreaenling tudi a noiMy 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. EzAMPtEs. 

/I) \ Nobody vlho considers this, will hesitate. "S 

I Nobody considering this, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, if Caius considers this, will escape. C 

fflK. abs,) I Nobody, Cahu considering this, will escape. ^ 

^jv ( Alexander, after hehad token Tyre, marched on, &c. 

c Alexander, having taken^Tyre^ marched on, Ac. 
(2) ^ The King, when Alexaander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. 
ifM. abs.) X The King, Tyre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c, 
r|v ( I desire joys which will last for ever. '\ 

i I desire joys about-to-last for ever. ( ___ 

(2) ( I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. i 

L abs.) 1 1 desire heaven, itajoys being about-to-last for ever. ^ 



c^n. 



(M.abs, 

C We miss many things staring us in the face. 

(2) $ We miss many things, though some truths stare 

{M, abs,) I We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 

348. VocABULAEY 49. (Preposition a, a&, aJ^.) 



r|v ( We miss many things, though they stare us in the fietce. i 

C We miss many things staring us in the face. > t v 

[2) {We miss many things, though «om6<ruiAtf«tore us in the face. C 



A before consonants: ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hUoris and jg abs is much less commonly used, except 
before /e," and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (1) from; (2) by, governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) q^6r; (4) on or at, of relative position ; (S)on the sid$ 
or part qfs (6) in point of; (7) the ojfflee held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a proslio.t 

In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. 'forehead'). 



mmn 9 were dender,' he nevertheless would not send his son to a school thai was 
thought good enough for the children of great centurions, 4f«., but resolved tQ gUfs 
kirn the best education the capital could afford. 

• Butler says that it is found before all the consonants except 5. 

t Ihtgna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : proeUum is an engagement of troops, Doderleln seems to confine the 
meaning of praelium. too much, when he makes it only the * occasional engage- 
ment of pa/rpcular divisions of an army:' for N^)os says, ' illustrissimum est 
pnsfitcfii apud Platsas.* AnesYfhm}ui9dot SLbattUiBt^generalmgagcmeni* 



136 THE CONSTRITCTION OF PAETICBPLKS. [§ 46. 849, 350^ 

In flank, a latere « (latuSf Sris, n. * side *). 

In the rear, atergo. 

At two mUes distance ; two miles ) ^ j^^^^ paasuum duobua. 

oflj ^ 

So near home, tarn prope a dtfmo. 

To make for us, a nobis £sicere. 

To be on onr side; to stand on ) ^^^^jg g^^^^^ 

our side, 3 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo senGre ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a nUKnu aerrua.^ 

Again from the beginning ; all ) ^, ^^^^ (integer, gra, grum, vhaU). 

over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 
[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few' stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he feared^br his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* ^ Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Romani in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block, 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 
350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On iheJtankB (a lateribus). 

* So, ab tpi9loli§, a secretary : a raUonibus, a steward or accountant. 

• We believe a liar, nai «mn, *c. (ne — quidem). 
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851. (^) The participle in dus often expresses the end or piir- 
patejbr wMch a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to cause a thing to be 
done) and verbs oigiving^ receivings sending^ undertaking. In English 
the infm, cuAvoe is often used where the infn, pauive would be aUtniabU, 
but 1698 common, 
(/?) He gave them the country to dtoeU in, 
{Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained : for instance that 
whlc}i is the effect rather than that which is the cause; that which is 
the conseqtienee rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it, 
363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par^ 
Hdpls when, though two events are closely connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] (^ A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with peff. or pluperf. 
svb;.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed "by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

354. (a) I write to aid the student. } j 
(part.) I write going-to-md the student (adjutunis), i 

(6) He gave them the country to c^e22 in. ?ll^ 

(part.) He gave them the country to-be^toeU^n (Jiabitanditm)- > 

355. He apprehended them and took them to Rome. > j jj^ 
(part,) He took them apprehetided to Rome. > 

He/oa^t^^6tind2eandranoff. liy, 
{dbL abs,) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. ) * 
(Eng,) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lai.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. VocABirLABT 50. 

"^tid^one^ '^'''''' ^^^"^ * jaliquidfeciendmncurire. ^ 
To contract to boild, aliqnid &ciendun condneBie 

To let a thing out to be bnUt by > ^ ^ feclendnin locire. 

contract, > 

A sentence, sententia, s, /. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, rupt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidici (no mtp.y 

To repair, ref icCre, io, ftc, feet. 

To puU down, diruSre, ru, rttt. 

Bridge, pons, ponUs, m. 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,« p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami« 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor* 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when*' consul, had 
let out the temple (ades^) of Fortune (Fortuna) p to he huUt hp 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, J). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think*' you corrupted by gold. Forgetting^" the benefits which 
he received from Cains, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause j 30, 31.) He says that it isno^ necessary 
to make haste. There are some who^** have tumed*back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the d^fnments and tteu^er* 
passives) has a participle of the perfect Mctive. Hence this 
participle must be translated by Uie (passive) past parUcvple 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub^ 
junctive. 

359. (h) An English substantive may oflen be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abttraet nouM expressing 
a mode of action }9 this way ; as such nouns aie comparatiyely seldom 
used in LaUn. 

360. (e) So also the *parHc^pial wManti9tf may often be translated not only 



X G. Lytandri, 

y Mdta and ttmphffn are both a tmpU : but in the former it is considered as 
the OM prinfipal building which is the dwelling-place of the Gk>d ; in the latt«r 
as the tDfioU templet ^^^ &U its buildings, courts, &c. JEda in the nng. has 
generally the a^j. facra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jonit, MSnervtB, &c. 
Panum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs; and 
hence the temple itself considered as a consecrated place, * a aaxvdbexnf^ Delu- 
brum was either the temple itself as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of tile Deity stood ; 
the thrme. Templuni is from riit^cjf r£/tira» {cut), a portion *eut ^ by th« 
augurs; ddubrum probably from il*-2ico, to waehaway: Dtfdertein ihin]r«« that 
/onim is the German Amiii EngL kM. 
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by the parHeipU in dw, but by other participleB. Tliii is a oommoB 
way of translating it when it is under the government of *withouiJ 
361. After *tohear* and * to sec* the preacnt it^n, aetvDt must be translated 
into Latin by the preteniparticiple aetioe, 

962. When the participle of an dbl. absoL is < being,' it is 
omitted in Latin, and two suhstanUteSy or a suhstantive and ad^ 
iecUve, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really poos,) follows a few adjectives (such as but, 
difficuU, &c.), and the substantives./as, nefaa^ &e. 
a) The supine in um with ire means * to go about to^ &c., impljdng ^/^mi 
and exertion. 

963. (a) (Eng.) Cesar, having eroaaed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(Lot ) i ^^^"'^i ^ Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

I or y CBSseLTy vA^nfu had crossed ihe Rubicon, maichod to Rome, 
(b) 1. Tarquinius, after his bamshmad from Rome, dkc. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
.2. After XhR banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(flU. <U».yTarguhUu, being banished, ) ^„,^, ^^ ^^ 
(or) After Tarqaimus banished, ) 
(Tarqmnio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ > j,^ 

(Zxi/.) JFVom Rome founded, b > 

(jSo, ante Romam conditam, Ac.) 
SfTx^ By if^^pradiceofYivtue,^^.^^^^ 
(Lai.) By yiTtue practised, > 

(Virtute colendU, by practising virtiie.) 
{Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of thff 

deity. 
{Lat. A reward of ( =s for) <fce <foi^ despised (spreti numinis merces). 
(e) {Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

(Lat.) He assists others, not nibbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away voWumt your perceiving it. 

(Lot.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away toiffiout sduHng any body. 

{Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemine t sahUato)m 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 

{Lat.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 

864. VOCABTJLAEY 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctorlbus {auetor, an advisei) 

Under your guidance^ j ^ ^^"^ (you being our leader : dux, du. 

' •* ^ C cis, «. et/) 

In the reign of Herod, Her5de rege.* 



t On nenUnis, nenUne, see the index under * Nobody,* 
* Or, JSeroderegnanie. If the rdfen were that of a Roman Empeior, Impsr 
sute must be used. 



180 TBB PARTIGIPLB. [§ ^7. 366,860. 

Against the will of Caiua, Gaio invito. 

In the life-time of AugOBtUB, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nefas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, diffidlis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] 0^ The English present pari. act. is gene- 
rally translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb ii 
deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that tlu* 
Romans spoke of ^feding as ocer^ the moment it had beenfeU ; and of 
a mental operation as overt the moment it yeas performed s whereas los 
should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to Ughi should be used of a funeral pile ? 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. Pytha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysjus 
gained possession of the city. iBneas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.'^ They returned 
to Veil p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from*'' condemning you to death 
mthotU hearing you. At the suggestion of Gains, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not'^ ^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
tww all over with the army. Is virtue hard to find ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup.) what 
should be done. 



• From this idiom, which dwells more on the posaesnon of the completed ao> 
lion than on its niere compleHonf arose the perfect with ?uwe in our own and other 
Viodem languages. 
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XVIII. 
§48. Pronouns. 

367. (a) ' Oton/ when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meusy iuus, suusy &;c., must be translated by ipsius or ^^iomm 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368. (&) Selfy — selves, &;c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of 
the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly nd relates to the nominatiye case of its own T9rb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause* 

870. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, Mm, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there toould be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {£) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
fuisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostriim and vestHim are to be used (not nodri, vuM^ when 
*ofuBt* ^ of you' ss * out (f lUf' *out qfyoui' thatistosayj after |wr^ 
ttoct (including numerala, camparatiDcs, and miperlatvveB),* 

373. (a) Mea^p^t^^ culpa, My own fauU. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse oonsOlor, / console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature dilligunt, All men naturally 
love themselves. 

fc NostrOm and yestrfimare also used when they have omnium in agreemeni; 
wmnium nootH^m, Ac, 
• The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the gmUvvto plural^ ait 



iS3 Fsoivoinrs^ [§48. 874. 

(e) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinro sihi 
proderet, Cicero had induced Q. Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of CatiUne. 

(It being obvtoudy abnsrd to suppose that Curias was to betray tliem 
to OuniM.) 

PersSy mortuo Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret 

^sis^ digniorem fuisse confitebantur. The Persians^ 

after the death of Alexander, confessed thai nobody 

had ever better deserved to rule over them* 

i Qnd imp$rat sibi, might have mua(U * a Jitter perwon to ([vvem himself.*) 

(d) Hannibalem sui ciyes e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal 
ufas banished by his feUow-citixens. 

874. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, aecid6re,d cid, (dot). 

To happen, turn out, evSnire, ySn, vent. 

To hi^pen {d fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (dot,). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, Ac. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in libertatem vindioSre. 

To defend (a ^ng or P«-~»if A^j^^^^^g ^^^^^^^^ 

ocftial^y attacked), ) 

To defend (a thing or permnif if^ 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tudri,* tuitus et tUtus. 

to take under one's protection, J 
His own friends, or adherents, 8ui.(p2ttr.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by * met* to rignify eetft ^^h or without ipee: mihimei 
vpei, oUnmet ipeio, nobitmet ipsie, de memd iptOf Ac. Se is also doubled into eeoe : 
far tumet^ tute is said. Matthis says, that Cic. never puts ipoe in the nom. aitei 
this appended met, 

d AcOdire and ovenlre are said of any occurrences whatever ; eontingHre, ob- 
ventre, and obtingerei only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take u» by eurpriee ; eoenienHa those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects otehaneei evenieniia as the resnhs of preceding actions or 
events; eontingentia as fiivours conferred upon us hy good fortune; obtingenHa 
and obvenientia as advantagesyb/Ztn^ to our lot. (D.) From the use ofcontingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences^ acddere would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

* Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendene showi 
more epirU and etrength In resisting an actual danger, so the tuene shows mon 
^tre and i^eeOon in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56: 

[How ia Ammgh to be translated, when it ezpresfles the eauge ? (261 .)] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you in 
Immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahl.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Itis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their' cause under his protection. He was called king by hia 
own adherents. It was this man's good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his country. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some^** who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

876. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
they merely stand for a person or thing either before mentioned or 
uhmt to he described by a relative clause. 

' Is,* is wholly without emphasiB, or the power of dtdmguMing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante* 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 
Ule the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 
addressed. 

,e) bte may be considered as the demonstratiTe of the second person ss 
' that qf youn,* * that which is ktunm to (or eonoofu) you.* 



i Ipsorum: for suam might mean, they prayed him to support hi* cwii 
cause. 

» *A qui pugnat* means 'the combatant* or 'a eombaiant* (accordingly tm 
fee has been mentioned, or not mentioned before): while 'fcic qui pugnat,* 
UU qui pugnat,' signify respectively * thit combatant,* *yonder combatant* 



184 PRONOUNS. [§ 49. 378-384. 

S78. From this power of denoting comparatiTc neameM and remoUruM 
(whether in epcux or Hme)f hie and ilU are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer^ the 

latter; UU to the more remotCf the former.^ 

Hie, referring to what immediaUfy precedUf must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or motdh), 
UU may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to vfhat foUotM, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or yery near, the end. 

381. ' HUf* from relating to the pasty may denote that which hat long bun 
known, whether favowrdbly or ttnfaiDourably. 

(6) Here illei szthe well known; the fammis. 

382. In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed ia 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trials, i^ denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As iUe may mean 'whom all know,* so iste may mean 'whom you 
know,' whether for good or notk So also hie may mean * whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) * IUe * is used before * quidem,' where we use ' it is 
true,' ' indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
tL^hut.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufligit : t$ est in provinciik 

tu&, Dionysius J a slave of ndne., has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(fi) Medea z7Za, The famous Medea. Magnus Hie Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, all 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations :— (1) Tha 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) ESc may denote what is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote ' id de quo potissimum agimus.' (Rasehig ad Zav, xxiv. 29.) 

i JUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( = w) ; 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports itfl 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 

k In this way isie is <ifisn used to express contempt, but by no means always. 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione iUe quidemy sed tamen, &c., Nat 

without reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 

885. VOCABULAJIT 53. 

And that too, et is ;i iaque ; et idenii idemqne. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r ism demum (that at lengthy as if the oth- 
That only, j era had been travelled through befbra 

f this was airiyed at). 

To know, Bcire,n sclv, scit. 

To know = to be acquainted < novisse, nosse (perf, of noscSre, to learn 

with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expe- ? ^^^^'^^ ^* (properly, to be hard, as a 

riencejtobeconversantwith, ( hand becomes by much manual U- 

J hour; arc.). 

r adimSreo (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, ) bad things) em, empt. They govern 

C the dot. of that/rom which. 
To make a beginning with, &cSre initium a. 

Qf a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is thU state qf yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not, I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



I Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and tit. Gn^efendgireB 
dat eU (also tie) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) n (et), tit (eta) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

" When i8y hiCf or qui, Ac, stands as the subject of an apposition-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing.' [" Ea demum est yenfelieUas."] 

■ Scire relates to a, proposition; if followed by an accusative only, Jt is a fuuL 

pronoun, or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge, Nosse is to have 

become acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known i 

It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or internal perception^ 

R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a noun. 

• Dendtur quidUbct : adimuntur bona ; eximumiwr mala. (D.) 
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noi leen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. Thai 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can»» know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my<i care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Chrbtians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that ivo an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no'' common kind. 

887. VOCABULABY 54. 

Alao, (may often be tnauilated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- ) .^^^ 

bourhood, ) 

Even or very {with that), ipse ; illud ipsum* (* even that *)• 

To join battle with, to give bat- ) u^ committSre cum. 

tie to, ) 

1 your neighbourhood ; to where ) j^^^ ^ j^^^^^ 

you are, 5 * * . 

From your neighbourhood j from > i^^^,^ 

where you are, ) 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must *I canbdieved* be translated 1 285. J 
388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*' a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).* 
« Say : * all cuejrom me.' 

* Nihil est liberale, quod non tiem justum (iKrhich is not a2fo just). 

• To justify the use of iOe (to denote any thing, provided it did not immediaidj^ 
precede) there must always he an wtermediaU object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety. " Quid T. Albutiusl 
nonne nqulssimo animo Athenis exsulphilosophabatur? cul tamen illud ipmtm 
aumquam accidisset si, &c." {De Fin. v. 108.) 

Adverbs of motion to a vlace end in o or tic i of motiony^vm, In ine, nd§. 
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jour neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen me, 
in jfour lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls. It cannot be denied tJidi justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such^") a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On tJie translation of *any.') 

889. ^ Any ' when all are excluded is qmsquam or uUus. 

890. ' Any ^ when all are included is quivis'^ or quilihet. 

(a) All are exdvded in sentences that are reaUy or Yirtually^ rugtUvn ; 

and after iDix {scarc^y^ sine (vfUhawt). 
{fi) All are indvded when < any ' means * any you 'pUa»t^ ' eotry} 
(y) * duisquam ' is used vfWumt, * ullus * generally with a subetantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of mm {homo^ 

civU^Ac, 

891. (h) * Any^ after si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in- 
definite quis;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qiuB or qua, after si, num, ne (and cc).* 

» In quhis (and tttervia) a deUberaie and thmtghtftd choice Is supposed, in qui- 
Ubet. (and tUerlibef) a blind and ineonnderaU one. — QuUibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Ladimann.) 

▼ Sentences that are viriuaUy negative (that is, a§ good aa negative) are (1) 
such quettUma as expect the answer 'no,' and are asked not for information but 
aoaent; thus, ' can any man-believe this 1*rsi*no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) offiKparaiive aentaweas * hd was taller than any of his friends' ^ ' nont of his 
friends was so tall as he.' — ^With respect tx> tme, aliquia should follow it in a 
negative sentence (in which it is to be considered poaitive), and vUua in a poaitivt 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

^ Quiaquam sometimes follows n, but it then generally implies that the exiat* 
ence of the exception is very doubtful. And even without n it is used to ex- 
press any aingle person or thing. " Quamdiu qutaqtuim erit, qui te audeaf 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as Vsineommcurft' for 'sine v22acurft 
are only found in PknUua and Terence, In Cicero *sine omni curft* would 
mean * without aU (imaginable) care.' 

♦ Whether quce or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
use qua with/cip exceptiona. (Z.) The form qui is also used in the sing, nam, 
wuue. :■ ai qui;ecqai. Even aUqui {ss^ aliquia) is found in a few passages of 
Cicero. 
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{Bat aUquk follows these particles when the any or aome Is tmpluUic.'j 

892. ' Any ' is translated by aUquis* or qtUspianiy when it means 
• tome one or other,' * some,* 

893. (d) The indefinite article ' a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by qiddam^ oMquis^ or quispiam,y when * a certain ' or * ^ome * 
might be substituted for * a.' 

394. (e) iVetcio ^uip (the ^uw agreeliig with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidam, but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt or ol 
indifftrence at least. 
(Eng.) Henry, Charles and John. 
{Lot.) Henry, Charles, John. Or^ Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (d) Solis candor illustrior est quam uUius ignis, TAe 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that ofemy 

fire. 

An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can (then) any man he angry without some mental 

agitation? 

(h) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 

with infants ? 
(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 
culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
darker for our country^ our parents, and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me* 
{d) Agricola quispiam, Some husbandman (any, or a, hus* 

bandman). Pictor aUquis, Any, or a, painter, 
(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 
odier is talking here near me, 

396. VOCABULART 55. 

Everybody ^quisque,* quaoque, quodque; G. ctt- 

' > jusque. 



X If *»ome' is emphatic ss some at laut^ though but UtiU^ or of a bad gnioitly, 
9iiqui» should be used. 

y When quidam expresses *a* it implies * a certain* one, though it Is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to name it : qiMpiam and tMijuie do not imply an 
allusion to a particular individual. 

■ Q^iaqiu is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of 
a sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding empfuUia 
form is ' unitfguMgue,* ' eadi particular one.* 
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Ewiy body who ; whoever. i <1»*«1'^ V^^"^^ (quidqnM, 

< every tning that; wiatever). 
Whatever; every-that, \ quicunque,* q««cunque, quodcunqnej 

i O. cujuscunque, &c. 
Why? quidi 

How 7 qiiil 

Somebody =r a person of conae- > ^^ ^ ^ ^^ . q, ^^^ 

quence, > 

At once—and, idem— idein.b 

Any one man, quivis nnus. 

Take care ; see that, Tide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without ) ^emCre 

sufficient reason, ) - 

What? quid? 

Some how or other, nesdo quomtfdo. 

Exercise 59. 
397. Can (then)* any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own' friends.* Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country I This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*' any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If any one breaks his word for the sake of his friend, he 
sins'. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole (omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (pi.) do not know this 1 What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Qmctm9ueistheadjeetiTefonnof9icw?ui«. 

k Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, udem versute dicerent (Z.) 

« Though man expects the answer no^ it does not Imply that the answer * yea ' 
cannot possibly be given, as ' on ' does. ' An gmtquam * is therefore more com- 
mon than ^nurn quisquam,' and atronger than 'num quia.* 

4 Quiagtu should immediately follow cases of tui or •»«•, and nunuraU 
fdecimus quiagtie, every tenth man). 



140 raoivouNS. [§ 51. $98-402. 

§ 51. Pronouns continued. (On the prefixes and Affixes of 
the interrogatives,) 

S98. (a) The syllable ec oAen appears as a prefix^ and the syL 
lable nam as an qfix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

Th9 *ec* IB from en I em! html a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. < Nam * is properly namely , by name ; so that 
qmejuim is, who by name ; nauM or teU me, toho, {Hartung,) 

The en stands alonte in, *En iinquam cuiquam contumeliosius audlstia 
£Eu:tam injuriam, &c.1 ' ( Ter. Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam la appended to quia, 
quidy ubi, num, Ac. 

399. (h) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisquey agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The aingtUar is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (d) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto oontemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all (or, perchance) in what contempt you 
are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 
occurred ? 
{h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things af6 
always the rarest, 
AlHssima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur. The 
deepest rivers dlwajs floio with the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus qtusqiie, All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out om 

path to one man^ another to another, 
AUud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction* 
another in another, 

401. (Eng.) One Balbus. (Lai,) A certain Balbus. {Quidam.) 
(Eng,) One does one thing, another anolher.r 

(LatJ) Another does another thing. 

402. VOCABULAKY 56. 

Little ^ but or too little, psLrum (with genii.). 



* Ee(iss en) prefixed to qui»t quid, quandOj &c., puts a question doubtingiy^ 
out intimates that the answer 'no' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
«ii|>a<tened to the inquiry. 

f In a sentence of this kind, on&—ane must be translated by atku aiimB 
vad anoiher^-^anotherhe uatnsuigited. 
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A little ss some, but not much, paulum, or paulOlum. 
^^derabte ''^'"''' *""*|aUqu«itum(with^«,«.). 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes =i now and then (ap- 1 

proadang, as compared with I 

wmnunquam, to the notion of r"**®'^^™- 

but 9eldom)» J 

Sometimes (approaching to the$°^°^^^J aUquandob (the last be- 
notion of pr««yo/fcn). } ing properly «mi« «m« or otter, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to ai lad^A 
'unquam (with negaihes); aliquando 



Ever, ^ 

In a different direction; to some 



(when it means, at mmu one tinier be 
it when it may) ; quando (after •£, niti^ 
ne, Ac, when the ever is not em- 
phatic).k 
I a different direction s to some > ^.^ ^^fff ^^ 
other place, ) v i ;• 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c lisquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used aoooid- 
Any where s any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any .' See Ai^ 

( Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

StrengUL Wires, virium, &c. (in ting, 'force »i 

C • violence * ; vis, vim, vi). 
i^ Rarius interdum quam rumnunqiutm esse memento. 

ff InUrea refers to an event continuing during the tphoU interval : mUrim to 
one that occurs at tome time or timet within that interval. Hence, as DoderUin 
observes, in rugaihe sentencea interea is the regular word, as the potttbiUty 
and erpeetatum of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

h The syllable oK, whether as prefix or termination, sdwayB denotes quaUty, 
Thus * si dUquit adest,' is, ' if there be any one present, he he who or uhat hemay^ 
whereas ' si quitquioan adest ' would mean * if there be huJt one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (O.) AUqyando is properly ^aiane time^ whether near 
or far qff^ but as a thing's once happening may prove the pottOMiiy of its often 
happening, aUguando is often equivalent to aHquotiet. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things tiiat had better happen never, (D) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In' this meaning it Is often joined with tandem 
( Bs tarn demum. D.). 

k Hence 'ever' ss at any time, is translated by tmquamt ahquando^ or 
quando^ according as * any * would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by tdbtt, aHquit, or quit. Si quit, ti quando are nearly equivalent to irAoeoer, 
tohenever. 

1 aitquasn is more regularly tiie 'any where' of resv Hut is uied after verbt 
ff motion, as we use vfhert. 



MS COMPARISONS. § 52. 408y 4d4. 

tlxercise 60. 

[*Eter ' after vihdktr, when marked as emphatic, is to he translatal 
\ff tequando. 

* Perchance^* after tDhether, is to be translated by the addition of gtdd 
to en or num : ecquidj numquid, 

-When * ever* and < any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are not to be translated by quancto, quia. 

< A * emphatic is to be translated by a pronoun.] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? Wu 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never^ die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us djce pretty often, all of us are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a^ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return {shaU have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such* '^ strength as 
to defend herself.^* Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever' see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX. 
§ 52. Comparison. 

KM. (a) The regular particle of comparison is ptam (ffum). The things com« 
pared w^ of course be in the same cawe. 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, 11 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the JirMl clause, and use 
the pronoun 'that* for It in the second. This *&uU* Is not to be trans- 
late] into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quant is omitted, and the following noon 
put in the ablative,'^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablative should not be used in this way, except whero 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominaHve, Sometimes how- 
ever the ablaiivey especially of pronouns, is used for the accuaatvot after 
^fuam. In the construction of the ace. with injin. this, would be regular. 

iff) Moreover, the construction with the ablatvot should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually pouesae* ths 
property"^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatives and superlatives are oflen accompanied 
hf ablatives^ expressing hy how much one thing exceeds or falli 
short of another. 

407. (d) The English ffie—lhe ( = &y how miic&— iy w muJi) are expressed In 

Latin by quanto—tanto ; quo — co or Aoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by td quUqtu with a 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 
406. ' Somewhat * and ' too * with the posUwe are expressed by the compa- 
rativcy when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an em- 
phatic positive is expressed by the comparatite. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 
Asia, 
(h) Non ego hac nocte Tangiorem vidi, / have not seen a 
longer night than this. 

(c) MuUo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 

sun iSy the less is the arc. 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est. The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficilUme esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(e) Romani bella quaedam fortius quam feUcius gesse- 

runt, The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia minador quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 

"^ If I say a person Is 'aapientior Caw* I ascribe wisdom to Caiva, though 
Ism of it than to any other person. If I say he is < sapientior gtiom Coiuf,' 2 
SO not necessarily ascribe to Coius any wisdom at all. 



144 coMPAKisoNS. [§6a- 410. 

more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(^f)'PicB\inm majus quam pro nwmero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of the 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regi^ sellA multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu c6rporis, AUxdnder sat down on the 
royal chair, which wds fa;r too high for his stature. 

(g) Res graviores (important). Morbi graoiares fs*. 

vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 
Passionate, Iraeundus, a, um. 

Angry, fantus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto phis (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus mojor. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- ? difficile vitantur. 

cult to avoid, 3 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (patiie, qf occttU^). 

Snares, inaidise, arum,/. 

Frequent, crftber, bra, brum ; frgquens," tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, acis. 

Old age, . senectus, utis, /. 

Difference, distantia, m,f. 

^one, pejori or, us {Uugood than, deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 
As shortly as possible, quam* brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (in re- > j^^^gg ^p^jg^^gj^m^^ 

sources), 5 

Far;byfiir, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most unjust possible, or in ) ^©1 IniquisrimiM. 
the world, ^ 

(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
{Lot,) He ia prouder than that he thmM he a slave. 

■ Creber denotes doae tmd crowded succeesiorif and often implies eeneurerfre- 
fuene denoted a pUntifid ngppfy, and rather as an epithet of praise, FVequesu 
Is also used of a place *muck resorted to,* and a */«/r senate-house : in which 
sense creber is not used, but eeleber, which is related to It as jcaXvirru to Kfiimt, 
(D.) 

• Potest, possunt, Ac, may be inserted after quam. * Aves nldos quam pov 
mmt mollissime substemunt ' =» tarn moUUerj quam possunt moUisiime. (Q.) 
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(duam ut mancipium sit, or posait ease.) 
(Etig.) I took the greaUat pains / could, 
{Lot.) I took pains (as great) asP ^ greaJUst I could (jtiom). 
{Eitg.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lai,) A difference aa great-as the greatest can be. 

(Q^anta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid* The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he** 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to he ahle to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I wOl say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also'* call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.'" Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an aJhwedfadf 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on same of the Tenses* 

412. l!heperfed definite (perf. with haive) is yirtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
nearly t^ to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, <0, it 
may be followed by the present or perfect subjuncti?e.^ 

9 Quam maxvmas patui oopias == tantas^ quam mazimas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, svbj, after 
the |M9/., that they used it (even where the pe:if, is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with »AaM*), provided 'the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) ' Diu dubitaoi {have long doubted) num melius 
sit,' Ac., would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius os^^' 
even when they did not narrate, but were only stating the result. (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To expfess, * I have been doing a tMngfor a long time,' the Romana 
said ^lamdoingU for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cnpio, Huxoe long been denting.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is often described by the 
present, 

(6) The present when thus used {jprceaeTia kietoricunn) may be followed 
either by the present ntbj. (according to the general rule for the aequenoe 
of tenses), or by the imperfect subj. (as being itself viriualfy a past 
tense). The imperfect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, ' when,^ 'if,^ ^as 
long as,^ < before/ ^c, is generally to be translated by a future, 
when the action expressed by it is sHU fuMre* 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English.'. 

416. (1) {Eng.) Whensoever I takt^ my journey into Spain I totUcome to you. 

{Lai,) Whensoever I thaU take my journey, &c. 

(2) (Eng.) When I hwoe performed this, I will comcy &e. (Rom. zv. 28.) 
{Lot.) When I shaU have performed this, I vM come^ &c. 

(3) (Eng.) When he ia come (perf. def.), he voill tell us, <&c. (John iv. 5.) 
(Lot.) When fie thaU have come, he will tell us, &c. 

^4) (Eng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink, till they had killed 
Paul (Acts zxiii. 12). 
(Lot.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drinks till they i 
hope killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present used imperatively^ is virtually an imperative. 

■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from hispresent, marked its 
futurity^ and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it aboolatdy. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even 
In Latin; for instance, in the use of the imperfect svbjvnctvoe in marking the 
relative time of a wuh, request, or question : e. g. * He answered when lie was 
asked f* * quwn interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

t Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with vl future; but only when it is to intimate that Ihejittwe ecesd 
depends upon some ^eseTiJ circumstance or resolutic/li. Examples are: *Per» 
fdetur bellum, si non urgemus obsesses,' Ac. Lie. v. 4. * Si vindmus, omnia 

nobis tuta,&c patebunt.* 8aU. 58,9. (G.) (On the raV- prM. afler f^ 

«ee435(6)). 
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(jB){Eng.) Ab soon aft they hear of me» they 9haU «6ey me (2 Sam. 
zzu. 45). 
(Lot.) As soon as they ^laU hear of me, they shall obey me : 
(or) As soon as they shall have luard, Ac 

417. (d) * ^Shauldy' ' would,' * covld^' A;c., when used to soften 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf. of the subjunctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the 

eompUtion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 
h, («) T^/im, noUm, maUm^ are often used in this manner, and often in 

connection with the verb in the avbjvnxiioe governed hj^vJt* omitted. 

418. {/) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the perf. subj., instead of the imperf,, after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf. gives more jprominerice and independence to the amaequence, (E.) 

h. The IMP. subj. marks (I) something past, (2) something corUemr 
Tporary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 



c The FESF. subj. is either the subj. of the amiri ('wrote') or of the 
praterUian in prcBaenti (or perf. deJtnUe^ * have written '). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired, 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation bas for some time been 
calling me to another point. 
CopifiB, quas diu comparabant, Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 
{b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena- 
tores redirent, The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress, 
(e) Quum Tullius rure redierit, miitam eum ad te, When 
TulUus returns from the country, I will send him 
to you, Facito hoc ubi voles. Do this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis 1 If I put 
any question to you, will you not answer 7 
{d) Hoc sine uU^ dubitatione, confirmaverim,'^ I would 
assert this vdthout any hesitation. 

■ The perf. avbfuncUve used in this manner to withhold a positive n esert i oi^ 
eecure in negaike sentences oftener than in positive ones. (Q.) 
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(e) De me sic velm judices^ I would wish you to judge 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, I couM toish it not to he done. {NoU 

Um" factum, I coiM wish it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiades 

valueritf The consequence of which was, that MH 

Hades had more influence than his colleagues, 

420. VOCABULABT 58. 

r dudum, or jamdadum (applied to ahort 
For some time, < preceding periods ; an hour or feis 

( hours; less, generally, than a day). 

r diu, or jamdiu^ (of an action continued 
Long I for a long time, j suspended, or not occurring, through 

t the whole period). 

^ piidem or jampridem (referring to a paU 
Long ago, < point of time; not, like diu, to a past 

C period of time). 

r cupere,« io (150), iv, it (this is of the iii- 
To deiire, \ wirdfeding: optare is to denre ss to 

(. expresB a wish for). 

r avSre (dtfeet, verb) this denotes a res^ 
To long, j less impatient longing; gestlre, a da- 

C Hghted, joyous longing. 
Not ahove two or three times, bis tenre. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 
(The Preposition Ad.) 
(1) 7>>« (2) a<; (3) up to, until; to the amount of; (4) for, Ac. 
To a man, ad unum. 

V When a eoneei-sed ease is to be expressed with the intimation that the faei 
nrresponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres. and peif. of the sttbj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not^ or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or ptuperf, sulj. must be used. (Z.) 

V But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectiyely) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. In 'jampridem eupiOf* Ac., the 
notion o{ continuance is plainly implied: in the corresponding English construe- 
tion we have it expressed, Dudum s= diurdvm (where dwn restricts the mean* 
ing as in vixdum, mmdum) : pridem = itfw Hi {Hartung) or irpXv Hiv. (D.) 

« Velle, cupSre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetgre, expression ol 
that feeling. Velle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and ita 
expression , eupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. 
A99rs expresses a resUess^ impatient longing; gesHre a d^hted anHctpO' 
tfim. (D.) 
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To ezlieme old age, ad siminiam senectnteiiL 

He is nothing to, =s compared to, >^ ^^ jj^ ^gj 

him, 3 

For a time, ad tempus (also, * at the proper tiraeP^. 

A§ many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbmn. 

At most, ad summmn, or summmn on^. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) {Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

{L(U.) They nothing else than laugh (nihU aliud jiwm ridenti 
fackmt omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

{By what verb should to take away a bad thing be translated T] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 
that care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p After his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm," he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some^ 
thing additional y every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'^ Do we not give boys sentences t6 
learn hy heart ?'• He gives boys the longest sentences he can** 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
fiidk,^*^ thaJt (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422, (a) The perfect subjunctive (as well as the present) u 
used as an imperative. 

^Addiscebatallqiiid. 
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423. {h) The future is sometimes used, as in EngUsh, for the 
imperative ; in other words, we sometimes express a wisfi that a 
person should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion 
that he will so act. 

424. (c) QuestUms that do not ask for information, but for 
assentj are to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfed 
of the subjunctive, according as a present or past time is refer* 
red to. 

The object of such questions is, to excite the smu emotion or pxoduos 
the 9ame anwieUon in the minds of the persons addressed, that Jie 
speaker bdmself feels or pretends to feel. If they are negative in form, 
the answer or expression of assent will be affimuUice ; and conTenely, 
if not. 

425. These ^questions of appeal * (which usually express perplexity or 
some emotion) may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various 
ways : the thing to be considered is, ' does the question require an anr- 
owerfor information, or m^re assent (or sympathy) V 

a [Forms of * questions qf appeal* in English.] (1) With Pass. Subj. 
TVhat shall I db? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing 
saHqfaetory can well- be done.) What ami to do? What can I do? 
Why should I relate this? (Ans. You need not.) (2) With Impebf. 
Subj. Whatwas Itodo? What should J haoe dons? What ought 1 
to have done? 

426. (1) (Eng,) He taught the children of the principal men. 

{Lai,) Principum liberos erudidHU, (Imperf. expresses a state con* 
tvMud or an action often repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng,) You iDould have thought. You toould have believed. 
(Lat.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to have rsad that). 
{Lot.) I remember to read that {legend memini). 

(4) {Eng,) It would be tedious, endless, Ac. 

{Lat,) It it tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum ed), 

(5) {Eng,) It would have been better. 

(Ldrf.) It imw better (utiliusJ^A). <Sb Batius, par, idonemn, Ae. Jwt 

427. (a) Quod dubitas, ne feceris, What you have doabU 

about, don't do. 
{b) Si quid acciderit novi, fades ut sciam. If any thing 
n&io happens, you will let me know (= let me 
know). 

> But the inf. perf. follows memini^ Ac, when the speaker does not carry him 
•elf back, as it were, having himself «Mn, heard, dkc. what he describes. 

* Erat or fuerat must be used, if the Hnu requires those tenses : and the h^fb^ 
|w«t. CbUowb these expressions. (See 130.) 
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(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do? What can I (of 
shall I) do ? 
Quls neget) &c. ? Who can deny , , ,? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do? What ought 1 
to have done ? What should I have done ? 

428. Vgcabttlary 59. 

A banquet; an entertainment, conviviiim,b i, n. 

If I may say so without offence, pace tu& dixerim. 

Under &.YOur, bona Hak venii. 

A favour ; pardon, venia, », /. 

To pardon (8pokenofa.up«rior). \ 'enlam djr?. (also 'to granta pennlih 

< Bion'). 
To ask pardon for a fiiult, delictid veniam pCtSre ; petiv, petit. 

Look to that yourself id qase vidgris ; or tu videris. 

Let Fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna videiit. 
I can scarcely believe, viz crediderim.* 

(The Preposition Advessvm or Advbbsits.) 
Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against 
in all its uses ; but has besides the meanings over-agaxnU ( :s opposite) 
and towards. 

Exercise 63. 
[Translate, *1 am pardorud,^] 

429. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ?• There is 
no one but wishes that a banquet should*^ be prepared. You 
would have thought that a banquet was prepared. What was I 



b EpuJUp^ &rum is the most general notion, a meoZ, whether frugal or sump« 
mous, with only the members of the £unily or vdth guests, public or private : 
convivium is a meal with guests^ a dinner-party : dSpes a rdigiiaui banquet, a 
banquet after a sacrifice; qndUm a banquet in honour of some person, or on 
•ome festive occasion ; conUsaatio a riotous party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

« The igTioacens pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dan» 
passes over as k favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignoscit; the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

d DSderlein thinks that delictum is not a sinqf omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning dispeocatum: both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against TnoratUt/ ; errors as well as sins» 

* Vix crediderim =Tnx credam r=zvix credo. But this pejf. subj. does not 
always stand for the present indie, but sometimes for the perf. * Tum vero ego 
necquidquam Capitolium servaoerim * =i servavi. (K.) 

• In English we have no present or imperf, passive^ except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is inform the presmt parHdpU of the actvoe voicsj 
but is probably the participial substantivst which used to be governed by the 
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to do ?-— the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It would he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
oum fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very oflen' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with imfnoralUy. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally c(Xidemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional Propositions. 

430. In candUumal (or hypoGuHedt) propositions, the clause with * if' is tht 
eendUbm or ecnditioiud dauBCT the other, the eorueguenee or coMcquent 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the txi&ttfnM or nonrtxktence of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this t» A, that it B.) 
Here we faa?e * pottibiUty^ or timp2e wuppotiHtni without any ezpre» 
■ion of imeerloiiiQf .' 



preposition < on ' or * on * shortened into * a.' Thus < the ark waa a preparing ' 
(1 Pet. lit 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in buil^mg * (John il. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will show :— 

(1) He ... {» eiMiiu^ . . . (pres. act.) 

(2) The house . ie building . • . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This. . .i«asA«ngr (too much) (4s,' wit^ the participial substantive. I 

(1) He . \i9 come .... >peif. act.) 

(2) The house . ie built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . » . i»2oMd (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

t Indie: paoe toft discerim, Ac., being only pareDtheticalioMlloiis. 
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432. SomatiineS) hcmewert tlioogh the consequence is ezpresBed in Ihe In* 
dlcatlTe, uncertainty tt expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied howerer-tliat this uncertainty wiii probab^ 
be removed. 

Ojjr/Aoreanything, /tfiUi^ayoai'and I will see whether I 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect oideemaiu 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a eondiHanal fi>rm t 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a ameuMbU 00*0, bill 
no iiint is given as to its being likely adtuUfy to occur or noi, 

(If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and BtUtTnan) *vnurtaintjf 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express tDtuA wnUdbe doings CT vould 
have beendone, if a condition thai ia actuaUy tmreaUzed, had been real- 
ized /u«< noWf or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I Aovs noQ. 
if I had had it, I would have given it you. 



{Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

485, (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ If he has any thing, he gives it, 
{h) Si quid habeanif dabo. If I have any thxng, I will 

give it, 
(c) Si quid haherety daret,^ If he should haye any thing, 
he would give t^. 
r,x «. ., , , , iff he hdid any thhig 

r (I) Si quid haberet^daret, j fe would give rt. 

(^){ f^Ae had had an^ 

would 
given it. 



H r^Ae had h 

L (2) Si quid hahnsset, dedisset, J thing, he 

\ have given 



t The consequence may also be in the imptraUte or in the future, (See 
437, i.) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of tills form, from wliich the notion of the pooaible reatlzatum of the con* 
dition is not excluded. (See Zumpfe opinion, 419, v.) Kubner says, * si hoc 
dicae* = cap rovro Xlypf and si roito Uyois : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
tion is expressed as in Greek, 'si hoc dieeretur^ vere dieeretur,* (Vol. il. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp, wbj, 
( e: the Greek optat.) is used to express eomeiSbiskg frtqumUty oecuning inpati 

* Casar— Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 

auidqnam pn^heret^—Uor. Sat. 1. 3. 4. (See MMnd^Bd loo.) 
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496. Here we see that the forms (c) and (cQ (1) coincide. The form (^ 
means, * if at any time he were to have any thing, he would give it :' 
hut such a sentence, though not n^cMsor^ intimating the impossibility 
of this case occurring, of course, doea imply that it Juu naC occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of {d) (1), which, besides imply 
mg that it ha» not^ implies that it wtfl not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the eoiUext, or our 
previouo knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated 
npoonbU, oinoi, 

437. (a) Possibility i or sinvph supposition, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in hoth clauses. 
{li) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : ^ si^ with 

the suljuncUve present (or perfect) ; the indicative, 

commonly the future,' in the consequence. 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 

clauses. 
' {d) Impossihility, or helief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 

time, and a continuing consequence ; the pluperfect 

for past time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condiUon to 
peut time ; or vice vetsd, 

* If I had received a letter (flocepiaaem)^ I would now read it {reeitarem), 
' If I at this time wanted any thing (opus eaoet), I would have conu 
{venisaem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / would give U you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as ' I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the im- 
perfect aubJuncHve in Latin may often be translated by the forms < would 
have' {eouid or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form ' would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the stdjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, ' si ' always governs 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or 
both : si illud mihi beneficium tribuetur (or tribuhan. erU or fuerii), magnopeia 
Wftudebo. In the second clasS| iributum sii, oi fuerit, fromjuonm. 
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/• 

442.1:^ Since toe use the indicatlTe condUionalfy, eaiemiist be taken ta 
transla^ this by the subjunctive (435, b.) when ' should ' might be used ) 
when, that is, there is * uncertainty with the prospect of decinon^ 

443. VOCABULAET 60. 
Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ n^umi (generally after a negative ; if a 

I verb fioIlowB it must be in the eubfunc). 



Not to say, 




% uo uivwa \Qi wiuti Tmgiu prooaoiy 
c aaid with truth). 


I do not say, 




non dioo. 


I will not say. 




non dicam. 


AU, 




omnes (ofl together, cuncti, uniTend).' 


Cautious, 




cautus, a, um. 


AU taken one 


by one ; 


««''°f|«nguli.«.a. 


For instance, 




▼erbi causft. 


To rise. 




orior, oriri, ortus. 


The Dog-star, 




Canicaia,®,/. 


{Eng.) No painter. 


(Lot.) Nemo pictor. 



{Eng,) This does notaJtaU terrify me. {LaJL) This terrifies me noMcmr* 

Exercise 64. 

[Obe, <Ifhevereto'<&c.sB<ifheAA<mU'<ftc.J 

444. If a happy life can be lost^ it cannot be happy'. He who 

does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 

about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 

Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k FauatuB and proeper are said of thinge only, not of persone. * That which 
Is proepemm merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like *wuiud for} 
* desired :' the fauatvm refers more to the gradouaness of the gods : the ./brfuno- 
tu8 is a hicky person : the heaiuM feels himself happy (as he ia) and is contented.' 
(D.) Fdix expresses both that which i», and that which makea happy (fteoftit, 
only what ia * happy ^) : and relates principally * to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operation,* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from foriunatua, which also relates more to par* 
Heular eventa, 

1 Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: *nedum ut uBa vis fiereC 
(Liv, iii. 14.) 

™ Ctmcti (opposed to diaperai) 'all actually united;* rrnvverei (opposed to ain* 
guli or vnusquiaque) * all taken together.' As meaning * aUj* » the wh^* in tha 
sing., tottu represents the thing as originally *a trjofe:* omnia, cuncfti«, taU- 
verauBt all represent it as originaUy made up of certain parta^ of which the aggra- 
gate is taken. (D.) 

• Finat. 
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leus, if he heard it {hut he has not), would lift up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a greai 
obligation. Even CsBsar could not hare done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The boy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
I can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one h§ one^ 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them alU 
together, yon will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was bom f at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal* to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together^ No painter 
would say this (perf. ouhj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things ai alL There were some'"* who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued, 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
were to — y should^ or woiild, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the suhptnctive present. 

a. The conditional cktuBe is here a contemplated po&nbUUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; H haberet^ daret) ; but the thing contem* 
plated is contemplated as occurring notr, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si hdbeam dabo), in implying a prospect ol 
decisicn. 

Hence If a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
preoent subjunctiTO should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibilltf of its occurring now is to be otrongljf intiTnaied, the preseitf 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie »U, alitor oentioi. 

J^you were here, you wotdd think differenUy, 

(2) Tu si hie esses, ahter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither ca^e nor wiU be), yoti would think 

differ en&y I 

(or) If you had been here, you woxdd have thought differently. 

fi. From the ambiguity of the form ^eiqwd haberet^ daret* the subj.- 

free, should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimats 

that the condition is improbcMe or imposeible. The pree. subj. may bi 

■■ - ■ ^ I - ■ ■ „■ ■ > ■ 

• Impsrest 
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used of suppositions reaUy impoaaiUe, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : * Si extiaUU hodie ab inferis Lycurgus gaudeatj* ^c. 
{Lh. 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditional tenses of the subjunctwCf are 9cru 
ierenif acripsiasemy and acripturua eaaepi. 

447. * Scripsissem * and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ' VHmJd have written.' But ' acripaiaaem ' intimates 
that the thing would eertamlp have happened : scripturus essem^ 
that it wmild probably have happened^ because it was so intended 
or arranged. 

(h) Thus, ' he would have alept ( ss he intended to have alept^ 
and therefore we may suppose would have alept) there, if he had 
gone on/ should be translated by the part, in rua with eaaet.^ 

But the indtcctUve (enUyfuit) is more commoi^ when the inten- 
tion is to be poaiUvely expreaaed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are oflen 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the conaequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. (cQ The particle t» is occasionally omitted \ the verb of the conditional 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450^ (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 

debeam prizdicemy In which if I were only to call 

him prudent^ I should commend him leaa highly than 

I ought, 
(h) Conclave, ubi erat manaurua^ si ire perrexisset. The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 

continued hia journey. 
(e) Perieram, nisi tu accurriaaeay^ I had perished ( =s 

ahould have periahed) if you had not run to my 

aasiatance. 
{d) Dediaaea huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opta* 



» So also in the third class * si quid haberet datum* oBet* is correct, whers 
Jitnrus esset = • ht wcnM be prepared to gioe* {Krilger : who quotes The, H. 
1. 77, •cujus filium adoptaturut esaem^ si ipse imperarem,*) 

^ A conditional clause often refers to a consequence fin;)£E«2: 'Pons SuUidufl 
knpcBMhowa^nmd^U, nl unus yitfuimet* s {adediml^nivaxttByixfittmil. 



IM 
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[§56.451. 



bat; Had you giTen this vdnd a body Hke itself » hf. 
would have done tohat he desired, 
451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 
sin mxnos.' 
nisi." 

' etsi : etiamsit— followed by tamen, yet, 
(sometimes tamen precedes etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more prom- 
inent ; for tamen etsi^ tametsi is found, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — ^Although 
may also be translated by quamgiLamj^ 
quamvia and tlcet,) 
rquamquam (suggested by a fonner 
< statement: it has no influence on the 
' mood), 
nisi forte; nisivero. 

ipotestas, atis, /. (of might with Hgbt^ 
and therefore the proper word lot 
conpeded power) ; potentia, se,/. (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui &cSre. 
in nostra esse potestate. 



But if; ifhoweyer, 
But if not, 
Unless s if not, 



Although; thougii, 



Although indeed, 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so, 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power, 



' Or, sin eecue, tin aliter. 

■ * ^our memory will be weakened ntn earn ezerceas' implies that \f you er- 
treUe it, it will not be lessened. But from ei non you might not infer this, buf 
cmly draw the strict conclusion that if you do not ezercLse it, it will be lessened. 
The eif in ei non, is the eom'uncfion, tha rum belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of '«»* follow the same rule as H: With the pres.^ perf.^ and 
fiU, they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingent^ and 
dovbtfuUy; with the imperf, andpluperf. they generally take the mbj,, though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a euppoeition, but a 
fact, ^Tametei a duce deeerebantuTt' (Css.) *8i,' like our ' if,* is sometimea 
used for * whether ;' * Tentata res est, H primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« Quamquam (quam '?iow* strengthened by doubling) is * however much,* but 
expresses * however much a thing really exiete,* or can, or must exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Q^uami^ 
tia (or quantumvia) is * however much a thing may be conceived poaaible,' and 
therefore takes the auibj, lAcet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, <&c.' *Act as right <w you please^ 
fet, Ac.' ^Detrahat .... fortuna Zic«6i^.'— Quamvis = 'although * (as in Nep. 
§uamvis carebat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking^ to a latflf 
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(JBng.) Even this is not just tmUaa it is voluntary. 
{Lat.) Bven this is so {prdy) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... tfi est voluntarium :▼ ita ha% sat on 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. xzxxi.] ^But* ( ^excepty unUos) after a negative is niti, or (if it stands 
before a substantive) the prepos. praterm 

Exercise 65. 

[How is * t^ ' translated after * itfdlows '7 (83)] 

452. If you ivere to ask me what is the nature of the gods, 1 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
m their power. We must cultivatiB eloquence, thou^ some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, but the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent. • I 
don't know whether'*^ any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to inan by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignaiion. 
This itself is not just unless it is voluntary. 



V So, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id meratnm ( 
irf Patres aknotores fierent. {Liv. i. 17.) 
V Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparisonj thus: — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior = Cams is, indeed, both brave and prtc- 

dent; but yet Tnore brave than prudent. 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caiiis ia juat as brave, as he is not 

prudent, 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens ^= Caius is brave, but not at all pruderJ (when 
poHus may be supplied). The last two forms belong to late writen^ 
eipecially Tacitus. 
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§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent sentences. 

458. (a) PossiMUty without any expression of uncertainty. 
(Cains, ■! quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haheret {pr^ si quid haheai\ 
dare. 

(&) Uncertainty with the prospect oi decision. 
(Si quid hc^eaaiy dabo.) 
Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haheret)^ se datflrum«* 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 
"^^ (Si quid haberet, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid habSret, se datOrum esse. 

(Or daharuMjbrey if the independent proposition would be ifofiinr 
sss c m. See 447.) 

(d) ImpossiUHty^ or belief that the thing is w^ so. 

(1) (Si quid haJberd, dard.) 

This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (e). 

(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in tho 

plupetf.y that of the consequent clause is in the m 

perfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf,, thik 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect. 
(Si quid opus esset, yenisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

> Obs. The eondUionai forms of the infinitive are scriptumm esse (pres.) i 
terlpturum fuisse {perf.) ; scriptumm fore (fut.). Of tlKfle teHpiunan erne is 
also a mere/tihire ii^finUive; the two others are cnly conditional forms. 

J Obb. The form daturum e§9e cannot be used to express * impombUity or 
belief that the thing is rurf «o,' unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas aeeeptgBet^ se eas cum firatre communl- 
eaturum esse.' The form * si literas aeeiptrH se commvnieaturum esse,' woakl 
Bot imply tkia, but only express the receiying of a letter as a contemplated i 
OMlengiDg to class (c) ). 
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454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependenti 
we must put 

/ordat, dabit, daret, dedisset: 

dare^ daturum esse^ daturum esse^ daturumfukse : 
f0r daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb it 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si qixid habet, dabit ) 
Si quid habeat, dabit. > 

*IHceiat se, si quid Juiheret, daturum;' or, *si quid 
haheat ;'■ for where the perfect sul^nctive would regu- 
larly be expected afler a past tense like dicelaty the 
present is often found with apparently no difiTerence 
of meaning; but not the imperfect for the present 
Kruger.) 

456* VOCABULAKY 62. 

To remain, remanere, mans, mans. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, contlil, collat (in, with tux,) 

To be intimate with, fiuniliariter uti ; usna. 

To draw up an army, ^ inBtruSre adem ; inatrnz, instruct. 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruCre. 

To engage, confll^Sre, fliz, flict 

Either— or, aut* — aut ; vel— vel ; sive— dye. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or <^ mdiHc ve. 

457. i::^ ' Aif' when the thing was done not in but nearj should be translated 

by apud, or ad with ooe. 
(The battle apud Salamina. * Apud ' is found in later writers even for < «r.') 



s Grotefend obswres, that Catar generaSy retains the subj. pret. or per/, 
(alter a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Ck. and lAv. generally turn them into the imperf. or pkipaf, (See 418.) 

• * Aut ' expresses a diference in the thing$; *vd* 9, difference in the expret' 
rim, (Z.) Vd is the imperative from reflc, as fer from ferre: its proper 
meaning therefore is, Hf you please:' so that *AvdB* was originaliy * A or, 
ifyouWcet B ;' that is, * A or B : one or the other, no matter which.' Henee^ 
its meaning *even:^ vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *Aut* is 
used in the case of oppodte notions, when if one <», the other t» not, * Vd* 
should be used when the notions are not opjHmie in ikemadveai especially when 
only mmu of the poeaible tuppoaUiona are mentioned. It very often evidently 
leulmi its original meaning, of expressing vndiferenee as to which notion U 
taken; and should always be used vkm such indifference is to be expressed. 
Thm *The nobles can eUher corrupt or correct the momls of a state^' vd ooi* 
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Exercise 66. 

[How ifl eandeny to be translated in a question of appeal? (446.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.^' 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, same another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
IStinds. He answered that he could have^^ no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this»'' he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nobody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup,) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say^ that the rule of expediency is not the same a^ that of 
honour. ^*> Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some^°* who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 
§ 58. On obUque narration. 

). YThen one persMi has to report the speech of another, he maj do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce him as speaking, and put In 
his mouth the exact words used ; or hi may only state the nhtUtnee of 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker useis thejintperton. " Ce- 
sar said : < / am of opinion " — and so on. 



mmpere, vd corrigere, for they can do vfddi they pUaat, It sometimes ss hoQi 
^-cmd. ' He was his equal, veZ moribus td fortune.' Ve (abridged from veQ 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to «i, ne 
{•ive = 9€u : neve = neu). Sive^wDe ; aeu—eeu ss * either-HtTf* * tohdher—inrf' 
when it is to be left tUmbtfkd which of two statements is correct, or which ol 
two terms is applicable (the second being an oUm of the first). CromUs 
observes that Hoe^Hoe should generally be used when < eiffur (or isMUr)— «r' 
iiay be turned into 'be U-in-bc U.* 
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(6) In the second way, the sabstance of what he said is given in the 
third person. " Cssar said, that ?u vras of opinion,"— and so on. This 
second way, in which the gpeech of another is reported in the third per* 
son, is called obHque or indireei narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration^ the principal verb or verbs ^ill 

be of the infinitive mood. 
(5) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^ 8 words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
iQr Hence co^junctionB and adverbs that go with the indicative in direet 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or cbligw narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet dot,* becomes, when r^ 
ported, * Dicebant Caium, si quid haberety dare.*) 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration^ (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 
the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the opeeeh or sen^ 
timent, not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he ia 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were less formally reported. Thus in the 
&ble : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' ' quod iUU datur 
rue erat ' would mean that he really wae going to give them the party ; 
but *quod HHb daturue esset' would only mean that he eaid he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accumng^ the cliarge 
stands with qaod in the evJbjuxuiiDe^ because, the aocueere aeeerted that 
the crime had been committed : the indicaiive would make the hisU^ 
rian or speaker assert the truth of the cliaige. 

462. [Direct.] 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar, As 
far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps. 

k Oba. X^ As the subjunctive has no future, Xhs future vnA future perfect be- 
come the pree, and perfect of the eubjunet. respectively. Senties— quum ageet 
sensurum esse, quum agae. — Faciemus, quum imperaverie: iacturos esse, qua 
trnperoDerit (from imperaegrvm). If the speech is narrated in poet time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a, poet tense) the^. and fut. perf will become the imperf. 
and pluptrf in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Cb0. B. G. 5, 29. pmtroim qme hoe oibi pcr9%a^ 
deret?Stc 
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[ObUfue.] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset^ eum atque ejus vestigia 

secuturum^ He cried otU that he, as far as he could^ 

would follow him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legates ad Gsesarem mittunt : '^ sese paratos esse 

portas aperire, 6iQ/' They send ambassadors 

to CiEsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 

ike gaieSf dec. 

(2) Interrogabat : *cur paucis centurionibus pau- 

cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?* Quando 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia^ nisi, dec. ? ' 
He asked, * why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes? When {said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? * 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcMtaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 

good {said they) what you promised him when 

he was setting out. 

(d^ Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men* 

468. VOCABXTLART 63. 

(The Preposition Apvd goyernlng oec.) 

(1) With =s in the house o^ in the mind or estimation of; among^: 

(2) In the presence of: (3) lN = ih an author's writings: (4) At, oi 
place (see 457). 

He was with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valfire apud. 

Cyrus in Xmopfum, apud Xenophontem. 
Tospeak in the presence ^ the > j^^^^ ^p^^ p^P^,„^ 

people, ) 

Yesterday, hSri. 

*f>iHBuatmw, eras. 

Exercise 67. 
464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, * that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As ' questions for answer * may be of a very chjurgatory character, it Is often 
Indifferent whether the question be put in the infn, or the rubj-unet. Thus in 
Ia9, vii. 15. * Vbi ill! clamores smt arma poscentiumi ^fcc' *«!> Ukw ( 
SMt . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

• 'ITVyoii,' must be turned into '1^.' 
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asked) ? should not an honourable death be preferred to a dig. 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; ' Keep (said 
ikey) your word :^ finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — * What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo- 
nius^ ? ' — ^P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What 
is this ? Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — He cried out, * that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.'— What was I to do ? 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not*^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (friend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. OhUque narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 
Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oratio ohUqua^ even when dependent on a pasi 
tense, the present (and perfect) subj. are used when the clause 
expreases a general truth, independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. {h) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians^ when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so staled 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the infin, or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



4 Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Quid hoc rei est 7— This sentence is to be in dvreet narration. 

t " Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eomm etiamnnm 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanqnam tritam proponere atque u»u confirmatam, 
qnamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectwn con 
jancUvi poni solet: d posterior, pngteM," (fFogiMr, ^). KrUger.) 
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subjunctive, when they form a part of the tohoU meaning cf ih» 
fropodtion.^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particidar term of the 
proposition, without fairly making apart qf U, the verb will be in the 
indicative. 

468. (d) In sentences dependent on an infimUve, the pres. or 
ftrf* eulj. are found, where the general rule requires the imperf, 
or plupcff. ; but not vice vers&. 

In other words, the pre*, and per/, aubj. may stand (instead of the 
impeif. or plupeif.) after the per/, if^Uwe ; and also after the pre*, or 
fut. infinitive when they depend on apa«< tense. 

460. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quss in dis- 
ceptationem cadere possmt : quid fat, factum, 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds of questions that could faUinUf 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done^ 
and what would happen, 
ijti) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quern ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break down the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 
(e) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum s«pe exercitus fuderit. 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose armies 
they had often routed, 
Certum est hominum caus& factum esse mundum qu»- 
que in eo smt ^ omnia, It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for maf^, 

(d)lf^th infn,pre8. or Jut. 

(1) Dixit (Jie said) ; dieebat; dixeraif dieturw erat, 



s Itf that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
indnded in the object^ the purpose^ or the circumstamct auppoaed. (Z.) 

k 'Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largitaest, ut ea, qum gigntaUur, donata 
MMisulto nobis vidoantur.' Here ea qua gigmmtur are the actual prodttUkm <ji 
Mtuie. (Z.) 
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*i inteUecturumesse j 1"^ '«^ ("•<8^ ^^ .^ ^ ^ 
( quid oc^urut atei (or oc^ritf nr) nosoAf 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, Ac.) 

r quid ageret (or o^o^) hostia. 

86 inUUexisse < quid egisset (or e^m^) hostis. 

( quid acturus esaet (or ac^uru« tiQ hoBtiB. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Ebga, Inteb, Ob, Pea.) 
Erqa, ace. : Towards {offavorabU disposition8).k 
Ii!iTER,i ace, : Between ; ahono; in the midst o^ during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each, offier, et nos et inter te amant. 

OSf aecus. ; on account of. 
Befiire my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

PEB,'acc. Thbough (of placCy Hm^ and tneana). By (<xC the MO- 

ondary agent"» hy whom we do any thing; and in adjuraUona, in which 

it is separated from its noun hy pr<moims— 'per ego te,' Ac.). By ths 

leave of (digladientur per me licet : for any thing I care). 

Per se ^ by him, <&c., alone (ipse per 8e),yor it$ own sake ; naturaUyf 

of itself i &c. 
Per in permagnus^ pergraiut, Ac, is often Hparaied from the adjee* 
tive ; * per mihi .... graium feceris.' 

471. (a) (Eng.) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6) ). 

(Lai.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question. 
(Lai.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the apeakei^8, and as th« 
narrator's.'] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
lius to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms."^* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i KrOger : who observes, that the use of thepresentj &c. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, atiU and generally 
ktkts good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a *mutati& 
kteertarwn sententiarum in certaa;* but that in many other passages no reason 
can be discovered for the employment of the pres. and perf. rather than the in^ 
perf. and pluperf. 

k Rarely of hostile dispoedtions. (Z.) 

1 hvter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' FsesQlas inder Arre* 
iSvmque.' 

* For instance, to send a letter * hy a slave ' (p«r senrumy. 

* Ad earn multitudinem. 



IM ON OBLiiiira narration^ [§ 59. 473, 474. 

are between Italy (Jtolia) and AfHca. He had contracted to 
build^ a bridge over the river* Danube (Istefy trii p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature,. «»» on 
wr side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were such as he had never se^n 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who" accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, < Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, e.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ?' (68, (f.) 



473. (a) The acCn and infin. with ne in the oblique nttrrati<Hi 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.^ 
(a) Adeontf hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! Thai any man Uving should he so unfortu^ 
note as I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are q^utiona qf appeal asked in oblique narration 1 460, c. j 

474. That you should be able (fnf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, ' Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which 
(86, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.' He says that 



• ^Rivus' frroofe; 'fluviua* river f 'amnis' 9Lhroad,deep rioeir. <Flumeii' 
(properly the ^titrtam^ flu-imen) is also used as a general term for *mer ' (being 
used here of the Dcawib^ ; especially when there is reference to its etream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporUr of the answer 
should be represented as making U hU owns if so, the tvhj, preaent should be 
used by 465 (a). 

« For which tU with the euJkj, is also found : Tene ut ttUa res J^angtU?-^ 
Tibi ego ut advereer? 

* Om. Credo, which takes a dot. of the permm believed, takes an o^. of ths 
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he has noi received the letters which I sent him (82, e). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise" to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter hy a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, ^you had noi succoured me. 



XXIII. 

§ 60. « Qui * loith Subjunctive. 

415. * Qui ' takes the indicativo, only when It refers to a parHeidar otjeti in 
the most dear and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or ladefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference w at all vague or indefinite, it governs tha 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the tvbjunetive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be eeen and touched* Whenever it 
does not describe an individual object^ but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular does by a mark comman to all the cUm^ it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for ^uho^ * which,* we might substitute 'of eudi 
a kind ae to,* *euch that,* &c., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indUcaUve may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. ^ Qui non 
defendU amicum, quum potest/ < A man who actudOy does not 
defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefnite^ and therefi>re takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(NsoATivEs and vzbtvallt KXGATnrEs.) 
Who is there 1 quis est 7 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est 1 

Quotusquisque est is used interrogatively asid «a the ringvlart 1. 6., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class makel Quotas 
est) being *how many does he makel' So, too, nemo; nihil est; an 
uUue,^. 



Mtg bdiened: and though */ am. hdieeed* is 'mihi crtdiSurJ it must be <ego 
crailor * (ta erederi^ dc) when an «i|^ tmmeciiak^ fellows (/ am MiiMrfls 
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(Rsrauo, niYKiio, babbo.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui.* 
You may find, reperias, invenias qui, &c. 

(Nihil bst qvod, &c. Nihil habeo quod, Ac.) 

est quod gaudeamus = 'there is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
We have reason to rejoice, <{ rejoice on account of it.* * Quod* aa 

an ace, neut, pron. (195, /.) goiag 
with gaudeo. 
WJ^ Aere that you can com- 1 ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ p^,, 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

Ton have no reason to hurry, nihil est quod festlnes. 
47B. (a) (Eng.y I have nothing to accuse old age qf. 

{Lot.) I have nothing vffdch I may accuse old age (quod Incnsen 
senectutem). 
(6) (£771^.) A pen to torite loith. 

(Lai.) A pen witk which, one may write, 
(e) (£^71^.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
{d) {Eng.) Men who abound ntUhcr in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
{Lot,) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in i 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, Sg, act. 

Stick, baciUum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,« is, /. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, pSnSre,^ pttsu, pbsxt. 

To cross over, tnyicSre, jgc, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committere (ut, with svJbj,). 



• Obs. With wtm, reperiOf habeOj Ac, qui with the indicative is found, wljen 
It expresses par/icti^ar objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when ^ relates to the tvbject^ which is mostly a particular 
wtject (or objecta)^ than when it relates to the predicaU, which is generally mms 
doMt in which the subject is contained. Tum primum reperta sunit qtue per 
lot annos rempublicam txedurt: not < there were found evils which preyed on, 
Ac' but <the evils which have actmUy preyed on the state for so many years^ 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive othacuhem, 

« Volucre$ are all * winged creaJtures^* inuda included. Avia is the general 
nainefor ^hird^ 'o/m' is the word in poe^ and the language of the ai^gtir«ibi 
the larger birdsy especially the eagle. In augury, alUea were the birds whose 
Jlightf oactnee the birds whose song or sry, was prophetic. (D.) 

" Porure allquid, *fo% down* a thing; 'togetit out qfourhand»j^ ^togd 
rid of it.* Locare and eoOooar^are * to put a thing in its right phet.^ * to^plsw' 
advisedly for some purpose. 
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To be on the point o^ ineo esce (ut, with 9ubJ.). 

Jewel, gemma, », /. 

Unbnried, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his friend said: *To the birds and beasts?' *By no 
means,' said he, ' but put* a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who ihought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who sap 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (^8) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
(mMT) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' vnlh the subjunctive continued. 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 
of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difOiculty in determining whether qui is i 



i ssat that timej tum. 
Then < y ^ after thaty inde, deinde. 
i zsithereforet igitur, itaque. 
« Foniiote. The forms of the imperative in to, toU^ nto, are used in i 
commands and prohibitions, such as lawst wills, Ac. 

y[C.zzxiv.]llr'OiM' often meansVMmu one* (aliquis), or 'acerUdH mm 
(qnldam). 
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deftnUdif or not. *He toot laughsd ai iyaUihe rut, who did not ac- 
knowledge these fjBiiilts to belong to Socrates ;' this seems definite 
^enough, but it is in the Latin, ' qui non agnoscerent.* 
{fl) When therefore for *who* may be substituted 'Jbr he («^, tt, &c.«) 
the verb should be the subjunctive. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qtdy qyxpge qrdy^^ ut qui are also used, 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjuncUve, when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignuBf mcUgnuM, fdoneua, &c. 

(2) ftzm, tidit, ejutTnodiy i* {tuch), &c, 

(3) Compaxatives with ^uam. 

(4) iff sum^ ( s talis sum), *Iama man tooJ 

(5) qui* turn? 

(6) when it expresses a j9ttrpoM. 

(a) When ^i :s it/ 1*, and introduces a consequence, the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is erai, qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nervos virtutis inMeriL Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. {al. 
incideret.'] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
it, ' aJihoughy < since^ ' hecause^* ^ seeing ihat/ d(c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive afler unus and solus^ signifying 
* alone,^ < only.^ 

485. Qttt, in narrative, is followed by the suhf. of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 
Ume,^ 

The relative adverbs (vbi, quoj &c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way; and as fiur as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



• This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use *Jbr he,* Ac. 

• Utpote qui, quippe qui ='uiaffmticA as they;' */or they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that Mfpcrfe, quippe may generally be translated by *namdy,* *that «.' 
Our 'as being' will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribuiives only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini erucUto, Ac' 

b Thus qui = ut ego, ut tu, ut iUe s ut noe, ut vo9,ut ilU; through all theii 
cases. So, cujus-ss.ut meus, tuut, &c, : quorum =s ut noster, vester, Sic. 

« But ' ut * ia sometimes used after *ia m,' Ac. * Neque enim t* e», Catilioa 
ii< te . . . . ratio a furore revocarit.' iCie, Cat. i. 9, 22.) Tfe is here emphatic. 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are: 'Nee 
qnlsquam Pyrrhum, qtia tulieeet impetum, sustinere valuit.' * Semper bM^ 
•ant fortiflsimi, qui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thua 
Intioduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He was despised by them, /or they saw through hhn. 

r He was despised by them, toho saw through him (mbj,), 
(Lai.) < He was despised by them, aa-being who saw through him 
( (svij.). 
(5) (Eng.) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lot,) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) j ^^® ^"'^^ ^ ^«'-* 

C whom yott tftmi&l Iom; 

(c) {Eng.) He is not a proper peraon to be received. 

{Lot.) He is nota proper person j "^ *^"^ J* ''ff''^ 
i v^iom you should receive. 

(d) (Eng.) None are so good ae never to sin. 
(Lai.) None are so good, who never sin («<&/.)• 

(e) (£^71^.) None are so great, tutobe independent. 
(Lot.) None are so great, wJio are independent (ettbj.). 

if) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) thai we can neglect duties for ikmt 



(Lai.) Of such a kind, for the sake of whuh we can neglect datiMi 
(g) (Eng.) Toothort to be the whole life of man. 

(Lai.) Shorter than uihich con (e f the whole life of man. 
(K\ (Eng ) \ ^i^A^B greater than I can requite. 
V M ^') I Bgnefita too great to be requited. 

(Lat.) Benefits greater than wkidit I can requite. 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(t) (Eng.) < I am not aofooU^ eimpUf Ac, as to believe this. 
tlem not one leho betteveh this. 

(Lai.) I am not he (is) who would believe (^t putem), 
(J) (Eng.) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thusi 

(LaL) yfho am I, vhoae writings should be honoured thusi 
(k) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lai.) They sent ambassadors, who ihould aue for peace. 
(/) (Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 

(Lai.) He deserves praise (or blame) who did this («u6;.). 
(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, Ac. 

(Lai,) O me miserable, who thought, Ac (qui withni^'.). 



* Dignus (or indignus) qui ametur. 

t Qjam qua9 sit, or poooU eue. (See Difference of Idiom 94.) 

f Cluam quibus gratlam referre possim. 

k Obs. The verb after jui takes the peroon qf ego, te, &c., not of *»»• or num, 



' /am not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' &c. 

(Wordnoorth.) 
1 'O me miserum I' or * me mlsenun l' The inteijections O, Aetc, proft. tak« 
the aoe« i ^ and ms the datives m and eoee the twm, or the tfos. (the lettef 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate ^ I can not am tefw ffUnk,' 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,*^ that we 
should barter far it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which'* you have conferred upon me very many, 
are greater than I can repay (486, h). I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it. Was made by chance. 
There are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
p If Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, i) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum with the Indicative. 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less common than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The ace. of personal prononnB may stand in the oec 
without the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo vendamusisut eovendamus. 

1 When ^uum, anteqtumi, prvusqiumif &c., take the indicatite, either (1) the oc- 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to ike speaker*s 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point qf time: or (2) it falls 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described ih an 
and abrupt manner. {Hartung PartikeUehre^ ii. 336.) 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the time, 
witiiout carrying with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quian with the indicative^ vhen ' then * might be substituted for it. 

* It was night v)hen he left the room,' st ' it was night : then he left 
the room. 

{h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
tause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to tumj nunc, &c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a 'when* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, thepariicipial wubstantioe under the government of ' tn ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

* When you eenaure them, you censure me.* 
' In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(d) There are two less common meanings in which qutun goes 
witii the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time.™ 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratulor, &;c. 

489. The meanings in which '^um' always takes the subjunctive, an 
tinee, inaamuch^ aa^ dUhoug\ whereas. In the sense of * when ' it takes 
the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by 'when' is cUso the 
eauee or occaeion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf. and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a catoe, or even of an occasionf is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. 'Quum Agesilaus reverteretur . , , deceasiV* {Com. 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis mxml, 

The spring was already draunng on when Hannibal 
moved from his winier quarters. 
{h) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efierre 
fructus solet, AJUM, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces more abundant crops. 



« fix eo tempore quo. Obs. That the prea. is used. (See 401^ A) 
• Or fuum with the indie, of impetf. and pfupmf. 
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(c) Qttum in portum dkoy in uriem dico, When I say 

into the port, I say into the city. (In saying into 
the port, I say, &c.) 

(d) Nondum centum et dm^em anni sunt, quum de pecu- 

niis repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is noi 
yet a hundred and ten years since the law about ex- 
tortion was carried by L. Piso» 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I con- 
gratulate you on your influence toith DoJaheUa, 

191. (a) lEng,) In attacking one^ you attack all. 

{Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all {juum with «uf«e.). 
(5) \Eng.) It is many years since he wad first in my debt.* 

{Lot.) There are many years, tphen he i* in my debt 
(c) {Eng.) I congratulate you on your influence with Calus. 

(Lot.) I congratulate you, when you avail so muck with {apudj Caiu« 
(<f) {Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

{Lot.) I am not abused willingly {l^mter). 

492. Vocabulary 67. 
This being so ; this being the case, quae quum ita sint. 

[ quum (to denote t/u ground on which a 

] judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

®*°*^ i quum, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an acknowUdgtdfact^). 
Not that— but i ^^^ quod— sed : non quod P (vrith ndh 

i jund,). 
To be qwken ill <^ male audire (< to hear ill *). 

fquia; quod (with indic,^ except where 

the Bubjunc. is required for some other 

BecaUBS^ < reason. — Quia introduces a Mrict can— 

of the ^ed: fuod the emcHvtd cauM 
or ground of an action). 
I don't at aU doubt, nullus dubito.<i 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratQlari, gratuUtus. 

■ Multi sunt anni gmrni ille.in ere meo est. 

• Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum. * Itaque, quand§ 
vestra cautiones infirms tunt Grsculam tibi misl cautionem.' (C. Fam. vii. 
18.) *Tu quum instUuisH, .... scribe ad me.* (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— Ci has 
sometimes the meaning of though: *%U desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For non quod, we often find mm eo or idto quod: but also non quo: all with 
mibj. *Nota»ifnot* is^nonqum.* 

4 This expression b^nga to the language of common canwnatitMt Ait t* 
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To take, \ eumSre, sumps, sumpt; c^re^ to/ oep 

( capt. 
To take hold ot, prehend^re, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsBclare facSre. 

Sir The avJbjedqfcongroMatUm stands in the ace, or In the oM. witk 
d€ or in ; or in the iadic. with qwod^ tot which fiium is sometinies used 
. (See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

{With what mood may inUrrogoHvea be used in MiquA appeals 1 (460; e)] 
498. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city 
CaBsar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= hoeing conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this {= seeing, or on 
seeing (his), would not make merry {perf. sulj.) with you? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other, ^p says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {that you have recovered). Does any man 
Wee to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the maR, but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, 'Why did he advise this? might they depart &Jinger's 
breadth from the rule of honour ? ' They asked, « Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to Uve.^''^ 



494. yoCABXTLARY 68. 

(Conjunctions that go with aubftmd, only.) 

C quasi ss quam si (relating to moiUMf ), 
As i^ \ tanquam' s tarn quam (relating to de 

^ gree ; • just as if'). 

' SumimuM quo utamur : eapimaa quod habeamus ; prdiendirmtM quod tenea* 
muB. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own fret will and choiee) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

• Mm velut si, velut, ac si {amd mmutime» sicut; poeiieaUy ceu). After tan- 
fmctm, H is often ezpressedi and may always be understood. 

8* 
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WouM that, utlnam. 

OtJiatl Osi! 

r dummbdo (for which dum, modo are 
ProYided only, < used separately— *«o<,' after theae 

t wordsls'ng). 
It is nearly the same thing as i^ perinde f6re est ae si.' 
Aa if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsltan (often with perf. mij.), 

495. ft^ With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fghts (W ^ /^ contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, 6dc. 

496. With tUi$iam the pres. and perf. are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as impossible 
to he realized. The imperf. and pluperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible, or unUkely, to he reoHxed. 
* Nat' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 
(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or «tc,t to which quam, or <a»* 
quaan refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (just) as if he had been consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion f 
Provided your word be kept, I don't care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic ' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my business to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



*■ Sie relates more to something preceding and actually ^oi : ita to sometUny 
ivUowing and tujtpoeed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verh is in the present tense, the 
verb in tiie clause with antequam or priusquam may be in the 
fres. indicative or subjunctive^ 

499. (5) When the principal verb is in the future, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
funcUve ; sometimes also it is found in the preszni indicative, 

600. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjundxoe : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
thne, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, ihe pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, wTienever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

502. Obs. When the stress is on the beforej ante or priua stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most empJuUie position), 
or just before the quamj but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic, the verb being in past time, the per/, indiealive is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. aubj.) : especially when a negO' 
Hm accompanies them : nan ante, nee ante, nan priuM. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit. It drops before it rains. 



t In the following passage Livy uses the prta, where we should rather have 
«zpeoted the avbj. * Sed ante quam opprimU lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obiepitaU iter . . . ertunpamus' (xxii. 60). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi yel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,* Ac. (JEn, iv. 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp, wbj, is used where there seems to be only the 
nmpltt relation of precedence in paint of time, * Aristides interfiiit pugns navali 
■pvd Salamiaa, ifam faiotBL est piius quam ille ponA (exiilii) UberareturJ 



189 autsqitak asd FftitrsQtrjuE. [§ 63. 504-M5, 

Tempestas minatur antequam mtrgatf A iempeH 
threatens before it gets up, 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literaa 

noa ezspectabis, Till / settle somewhere, you toiU 
not expect long letters from me. 
'Antequam de republic^ dicamj exponam yobis bre- 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . , . dicam^ &c., (Phil. ii. 3.) 

Priusquam^ conor proponam, &C.9 (iii. de 

, Orat. 25.) 

(c) Heec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verrea Italiam 

attigit, All these things were done before Verres 
reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperent, in Italiam 
Gain transcenderunt, The Gauls crossed over ''nio 
Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 
B04. (1) (Eng,) A mortal body must neceasarUy die. 

{Lot.) It M rucemary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale iDterire necesse est ; cr intereat necesse est ; ilu subj, 
being gwtmed by ut omitted). 
(2) {Eng,) There u 710 iirin^ pleasantly. 

{Lot,) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde viH noa potest). 

505. VOCABIJLABY 69. 

(The Prepodtioiis P&btxB| Secvhdvh ) 
Pbxtbb, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary tog beridetg H 
my nothing of, except, buL 
Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

CoBtrary to your custom, prster consuetudmem tuam. 

SxcuNDUM (/row sequi), 'following.' Along; <j/ier (of time); 
qfter, next to; according to; in favour ^^(with verbs oijudgmg^ Ac.> 
He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decxevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
fji Caius (b). Before I set but, I had an interview with Balbus 

\%), He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with CsBsar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
(impers, pass,) according to nature. Under the guidance of luu 
tor© there is no going wrong. Contrary to ezpeotatioDy 111* 



§ 64* 507-511.] mjM, dohbc, quoad, dec. 181 

Praetor has made a decree in favour cf Coins, They exclaim, 
* Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid V 
Who can deny, that the Prsetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This being the case^ I have no douht that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your favour. This being the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who is 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &;c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (=s until, HIT) take the indicatme 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (h) Dum, donee, quoad (=s until, UU) take the subjunetive^ 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what mxiy possibly occur.; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 
principal verb is in a paM tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration In a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. * qui dum veriiut tat, non 
vidit.' {Cic. ad. AtL i. 16.) * Qusb divina res dum eonfieiebaturf qua&- 
alvit,* «c. (JVep. Bonn, ti.) 

610. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad ■ (= as long as) take the tndu 
caHve. 
511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun- 
tiatum est vicisse Boeotios, Epaminondas retained 

• In the sense of *whUat^^ *ai long o*,* donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a formino^tbn : dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the »paee itselft than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of the 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to i^ demondraiive expressed or 
imderstood in the principal clause. When the statement introduced by whiM 
W the oiuseor oceagion of what follows, dum should be used. 



im VUH, DONBC, QUOAD, &C. [§ 64. 513-514. 

the 9pear in his body, tUl it was reported to him thai 

the JBofotians had conquered. 
(#> i)iflera3it, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking revenge) tiU their anger cools. 
•c) Dum Romani ea parant . . . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

hatur^ Whilst the Romans were making these prepa- 

rations, Saguntum was already besieged, 

^12. VOCABITLAEY 70. 

j^fte* po8tq[uam; «ome^mes posteaquam. 

Before^ antequam 

( ut primum ; quum prlmum ; ftimul ac, 
As soon as, ^ ^ ^^^^ . ^^^^ ,^^^ 

When sr as soon as, ubi ; at ; (with indie.) 

(Adverbs of place with genit.) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terrarum es 1 

Where in the world are we ? ubi gentium sumus 1 

To such a height of insolence, eo insolentiee. 
To what a degree of madnessj quo amentiae. 

r quoad ejus fecere possum (where the 
At for as I can, 5 genii, * ejus' relates to tne preceding 

( proposition). 
AS far as can be done ; as far as > ^^^^ ^j^^ gg^ ^Q^Qg^^ 

possible. ) 

^ , { obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ob^ 

T"""*'' I via). 

To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
^ J prttpius (with dot, or ace, (see 211) So 

^®**"'*» I proxime). 

(Adverbs of qwvnJtiiy with genii.) 

f sat, or satis,^ of what is reaUy enough : 
affatim of what a given person thmkM 
OTfeda enough. Affatim = ad fetim, 
<to satiety;' fatis an old substantive 
from the same root as fatisco, fiitigo, 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abundc. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materia. 

613. {Eng,) In addUitni to tkiSy he was blind. 

{Lot,) There was added to ihia, that he was bUnd (Hue accedebat, ict 
C8BCUS eaaet. With a prea. tense, accedit). 
614.1:^ With the adverbs meanift ^asaoonaa,' the English pZ«per/ec« should 
be translated by the perfect. In this sense, postquam ' after * is usually 



Enough, 



• flbl before polysyUableSjJirfM before dissyllables. {Baumgarien Crumfu^a 
SuetoB.) 
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fiiHowed by the petfect indicative. (See note *, page 114.) When the 
pbtperf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented ai 
JbUovring the other immediately : e. g. P. Africanusy poateaquambit 
eonmd et censor fuerat^ L, Cottam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
Caec. 21) : this howeyer is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
(end):po8tquamde»uisrebiL»-^ixeraty—librtan'-ireuUdit, When 
coniinued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect, the imp, or pluperf. is used. ' Simulac se r«- 
nUserat .... reperiebaiur,* {Nep. Alcib, 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration 1 427r ^O 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,*" I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the business was finished sadsfac 
iorily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Caius returns.'* Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
{impers, pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their ovm interests, no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
difficult to he finished by any* body. It is not every body who can 
finish such*"> a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach t«'" to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 
516. ^That' is expressed by *quod,' when it mtroduces the 
ground of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
oronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

V Show the ambiguitjf of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 



184 quoD. [§ 65. 517-5*J1 

Such pronouns and adverbs are id^ hae, Hhtd: §0^ idea, iddreo, prtp- 
Una, inierta, Ua, tarn, tic, <f«. 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve^ wonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive.' 

518. Quod takes the indicaUve, except when it introduces the 
ground of another person^ s judgment or conduct; when it takes 
the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narraiion s 
and it must be remembered that when an ace, with inftn. follows a verb 
of toying, Ac., the narration it oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 

junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 

praises or blames any body. 

620. ' Quod * with a verb is often the proper way of translating ihe partir 
eipial Bubttantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

(Lat.) He accused him, that he had betrayed theldag {quod with 
mibj). 

(2) {Eng.) Hie having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lat. ) That lie spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) Thai (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.7 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him, /or having done this. 
( Lat. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that lie had done this. 

{Quod with subj.: the indicative would intimate that the narratof 
believed him to have actually done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
{Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelllgunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) Tou cannot be ruiaedwithout ruining others. 
{Lai.) You cannot be ruined M at 9W< to ruin others. 

{ul non* with subj\) 

521 ^OGABUIiART 71 

To be praised , griere for* i **^ i»»»' ^"^^ ('^* ««. or o» 

( with de), 

X Quod, introducing the statement as afact, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. ' Qaudeo quod scripsisti * is better than * te scripsisse,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doteo, miror)', the 
eee. with wf. is the more common : with those that express the maniifesUUiosi 
of an emotion or feeling (laudo, reprehendOt accuso, misereor, gratias ago, grot- 
yloTy eonsoUn-), quod is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoc, quod victor idctis pepercit. 

■ Or * qyin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 

• MMere is tofeelp<nn or sorrow: nuerere is to show it by outward slgM that 
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Grieve ; grieve fiir, mcerSre, mcBStus (with ace, or oU.). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugere, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Isetari, Istatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gaviaussum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref icere. 

(The Preposition di.) 
Da, eonceming, abovi; down /ram; frmn (Cicero has, audire dt att* 
quo : 80 emere, conducere de aliquo) : of, with partitives : iy or oeeord- 
ing to, of advice (de consUio meo) ; with words of iimt ; &c. 
In the middle of the night, medi& de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at ni^ht, mult& de nocte. 

On purpose^ de industrift. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76, 

[In sentences dependent on an u|^, what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the tmpeir^and fh^perf. subj.l 469, d] 

522. Enow that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly ^lad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets wUhmU understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one without being (so) [Translate with t^]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 

being so ? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are tiipo/imtory, arising from an irregittibU feeling (and thus VMBrert and 
masror rise above doiert and doior); lugere is to show it by eonveniumal signs; 
to mourn. (D.) 

b Gaudere is to/ceZ joy ; UEtari is to thow it hy joyful looks, &c. (D.) DSder- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he iriBkea latan express an eandting, triumph* 
<^ Joy» gavdere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
tucA a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use 1 At all events, according to 
DoderlevrCa own explanation, 2<e(an, expressing the manifattation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irreauMUJmUing^ might be expected to rite above gavd«r$f juit 
08 mcerere above ijeisra. 
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of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now bewail the life of men ? This being the case, whai 
reason have we^*» for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens ? 
Haw few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They ' set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight. 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days as 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendse) : the Nones (Nonas) fell on the Jifth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones^ that is, 
on the thirteenth or J^teenth. 

525. In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth.) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would ^be such'a day befora 
the Kalends of June, 

527. Suppose we take the third of March, ; this is a day before the NofM» of 
March, which happens on the aecmth. Now 7—3 = 4i but the Ro- 
mans reckoned both days in, bo that they would call the third of March 
not the fourth, but the^tii day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the numher of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased hy one. If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased hy two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day before, was * the dojf fo< 
fore,* as we speak. 
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£39. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ffth: theraore three must be 8ub« 
tracted from (5 f- 1 =; ) ^ir ; and the remainder being 3, the day la 
*the third day before the Nones of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the ihirteerUh, 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14 : the remainder being 5, the day is the Jifth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Smce June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32; the remainder being 9, the day is the 

mntii day before the Kaienda of July, 

OCT (The adjective forms are used with the months," and Idus 

is fern.) 
5W. To express when ? 

* On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule ' die tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into ^ tertio KaUndaa Martiaa ' or * ili. Kal, Mart* 

But another form is used (almost ezclusiyely) by Cicero and 
lAvy; this form is ^axUe-diem tertvum Kalenda$ Martiaa* shortened 
into * a. d. iii. Kdl. Mart.i* a form which cannot be explained gram- 
maiicaUy. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad,infeXf were prefixed to it, as to other suhstantiyea 
of time. 

531. [Whenl on what day?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus 

was bom on the twenty-ildrd of September (83— 

9=23.) 
Claudijs natus est Kalendis Augustis^ Claudius was 

bom on the first of August. 
Claudius obiit (or excessit) iii. Idus Octobres, Claudius 

died on the thirteenth of October (16—3=13.) 
Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) xii, Kalendas Novem- 

bres dicere in Senatu 1 Do you remember thai I spoke 

in the Senate on the 21st of October ? (33—12=21.) 
[Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 
Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas SextUes 



« These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martins, Aprils, Mwus, Juniii% 
qirfnrtn« (or Julius), Seztilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, NoYem-, Deoem* 
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( =s Augustus') edixit, The Consul Jixed the elecHanM 

by an edict far the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies ociavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies. The Ume of the elections is fixed 

for the twenttffourth and twenty-fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire juau sumus ad Nonas Februarias^ 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. 

682. VoCABtTLAEY 72. 

r oomitla, Snim (property/ the assembUiig 
Eieetioiis, } of the people ' for the purpose of elect- 

( lug the consulS) &c. <&c.). 
To my election \ *^ ""^^ corm&tL (!. e. to the meeting at 

' \ which I am to be elected or rejected). 

To suffer, sin^* sTv, sit; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amlttere. 

To stay (in a place), commorarL 

To compel, c9gSre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, prldie Idus : or pridie Idnura. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with ax.). 

It is worth while, oper» pretium est 

633. (a) {Eng,) Instead of reading^ he is at play. 

{Lot.) He is at play, whtreoM he ought to read (quum dobeai). 
(6) {Eng,) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot,) He is growing poor, vhereaa he mighi grow rich (quum pouei). 
534. (e) {Eng.) Far from thxiUemg thu, I hold, Ac. 

{Lot,) niaao far of that I should think this, that I hold, Ac. (tan- 
txmi abest ut — ^ut," Ac.) 

Exercise 77. 
585. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



d The months of Juiy and August were called QmnHtU, SexHHs respectively, 
(8B the Jlftk and tixik month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for JuUua and Augushta in honour of the 
first two Ceesars. 

• Siiure is properly * to let go^* * not to stop,* pati is, * not to prohabU .•* smere has 
for its immediaJte object the pereon actings paii the at^ion itself: sinere is O0n»- 
manly f though not exclusively, followed by tU with the subj. : pati by the ace, 
Within/fn. (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demos- 
thenes. Sometimes the second ii< is omitted, the danse having vix or dimmt 
* tantum abfuit^ ut inflammares noitios anlmos : somnum vix 
(dc Bnit. 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Cains was born on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec- 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come*' to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far from believing any body (no mat- 
ter who he may he), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, thftt all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

$ 67. CamueHon of Propositions hy ike Relative. 
Imperative forms. 

636, Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hut, for, therefore, dec.) 

537. When in English such a clause as < they say,' * as — says,* 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
live. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539. The imperative may be expressed by several circumb. 
jutions: 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {or fac only) with sulj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohihttion by cave with suhf, 

(governed by ut omitted), or noU with infinJ 

MO. (a) (^71^.) Two and two make four : and If tkU is granted, Ac. 
{Lot.) Two and two make four : ifwJUA is granted, &c. 
{b) {Eng,) Caius, tr^, ffiey say^ was killed at Lugdunum. 
{Lot,) Caius, trftoni they report to have been killed, &c. 

(c) {Eng,) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
^ii(U.) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to have never Umgktd but 

once. 

(d) {Eng.) Narratives, by le^ic^ when we read Ihern^ we are affected. 
{Lot.) Narratives, uhuh when we read, we are affected. 

(•) (Eng.) Success with vAu^ if U should fall to oui k>t, we should be 
dissatisfied. 
{Itoi.) Success, if wftu^s should fall to our lot, we should be di»* 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) 1 did this ; and if you had not thwarted me, &c. 
(Lai.) I did this ; tshom U you had not thwarted, &c. 
641. [C.xxxY.]^^'Wia*axid*wmld,* *vnll not*md*vmUdnot^ BXeotben 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and noUe respectively. 
They are to be translated when for 

tDiUi woiddj we may substitute 

U (are, Ac.) teiUing, wa» (were, Ac.) willing, 

542. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with b, xx ; pbx, pbo, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or dolSre. 

To cook with water, ex aquE cttqugre ; cox, coct. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regiOne.* 

To be tired with a journey, e vii languere. 

To live according to nature, e natura vIvSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re med est.h 

(To place) on a table, in mensft. 

For = owing to, especially of ob- ) .^^ ^ , ^ 

Btacles, ) ^ 

In comparison with him, pras illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis, is, ej 



t Cura ut quam primum veniat. Fac animo forti, magnoque aia. Ccw 
pates, or noli putare.— Such forms in English are, *taieecare to,' *h€ mm^ym^ 
*mindyoUt'' Ac. 

9 In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gen, 

k So, e republics est. 

I A panon is ttUus when he is in safety ; securw when he bdUvet hiniMK to 
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Pro Tirili parte, according to one's duty or powbir as an Individual {nrJ 
' with all one's might ') ; as &r as an individual can. 
^ Pro re nata (according to the thing that has arisen) s according to 

eircumatances. 
Pro eo ac mereor, according to my deserts. 

Exercise 78. 

543. I far my part wished this : and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the republic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they toauld receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assistance 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; jTor, if you 
believe thiSy it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
{memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be so, and is leWmd care (se-curus) or cmxiety on the subject. Hence *Ne sit 
MncrtM, qui non est tutus ab hoste.' Of salvuSj sospesj incohnmsy — salvus says 
Hie least (as it properly relates only to (existence) ; sospes more, as it points to 
the protection of a higher power ; incolumis the most of all, as it excludes not 
only anrUhUatton^ but even the supposition of any in^ry or attack. 
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table. I shall do what appears** best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 



XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money, 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummuSf when it means a coin^ sestertius is always meant. 

d.q. 

545. A »ederHus ( ss 1 3} or 3| cents) was not quite equal to tioopena 
English money. 

A aeatertium =a a ihouBond sestertii : It was the name of asum, not 
of a eoUu 

546. SestertH and sestertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
moral adjectives : but sesterdum in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. 0::^With numeral adverbs sesterHum means so many 
* hundred thousand sesterces,^ 

Hence Sestertium stmd » ^ < a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium dedtB^ ten 'hundred thousand sesterces' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium videa ^ 20 * hundred thousand sesterces ' = two 
million sesterces. Ac Ac. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs hdow ^tm times,* so mBnYhundredihou* 
•and sesterces are meant 

With numeral adverbs above and multiples of * ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of 'millians 
of sesterces,* 

Thus, if ' sestertium sexcenHes* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have < 60 miUUms of sesterces* for the 
sum. 



X. s. d. 

♦ A sestertium = 8 1 5| = $38 68. 
Sestertium semel = 807 6 10 =$3873 60. 
Sestertium deciesy centlesy mUlieSy &c. (that is, the multiples of semel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule : — For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the lefl hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus to get sestertium millies, since 1000 
has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hapd of the given 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence miUiessesUrtiumss 807291 s= nearly 
H000,000 in whoU numbers. 
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With Intermediate numerals, the smn is easily obtained by ^ 
rules: Sestertium ter vicies = *2 miUiorif 3 hundred t/umaand ae«» 
terces.' 

548. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 

Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

M9. In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numtral before *mUliona* I must add a cipher in the tmUi^ place (in 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numtral adverb, that is to go 
with statertrum. Thus in * 2 million sesterces/ by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, 1 get 20, and vicu9 is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex miOibus eedes conduxit, He hired a house far six 
thousand (sesterces). 

(h) Sex sesierUa persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune 
of two million sesterces. 

551. VOCABULAKT 74. 

Inheritance, haereditas, itis, /. 

To keep up a certain state, q^lendide se gerere ; gess, gest. 

[ libertinus, i, m. (but if spoken in rtfw 
ence to fUa master, Gbertus^ Thxm 
Brutus's libertus is oim ^ ^ eUm 
tibertini). 
oriundus: — ^naU Carthagine, sed ori. 
undi ab Sjrracusis ; * bom at Carthage, 
but of Syracusan extraction ;» or * de- 
scended from a family ttiat had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, lordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
■esterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k With ompZtuf, phu, mrnua, &c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing 
In the case it would have stood in, if qwm had been ezpiMsed. StrnMam 
however the iMnU, follows these adverbs. 

9 



Afreedman, 



Descended from, 
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28rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§69^ 



On the division of the As : the method of reckoning Jrao> 
UonSf interest^ &c* 



563. 



As 




Deunx 


«• 


Dextans 


(+8=) 


Dodransi 


Be8(be88is) 


(ft=) ♦ 


Septunz 


h 


Semis (semiBsis) {^ = )\ 


Q,uincunx 


h 


Triens 


(iS=) • 


duadrans 


(A=) 


Sextans 


(A-) + 


Unda 


h 



»of an A«. 



554. These words were used to express the fractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monMy. Asses usura = one As ^t 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called ceniesinuB 
usursB, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 



Asses orcentesimiB usum =s 12 per cent* 
Deunces ^ r 11 

Deztantes 
Dodrantes 



Besses 

Septunces 

Semisses 

Q,uincimces 

Trientes 

duadrantes 

Seztantes 

Undae 



usura 



11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 



Undae J LI 

Bina centesimaB rs 24 per cent, and so on. 



Dodrans =« da^qiudnuM. 
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566. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodratOis fuit, Hi$ 
height was jive feet and three-fourths (Jhe /eel 
nine). 
(Bum) hseredem fecit ex dodrarUef He left him hed 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(i) Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit. He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus^ has been made heir to 
one half of his estate. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receiyCy I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
is said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of'* 
Balbus at 9 per cent. 

^ Apud afiquem coSocare. 



TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

Ods.— ilfiw. exceptions are in capUaU ifem. in the common type ; ncuJL, in Uai^ 

(Thibd Declension.) 



JH/SoB. UrminatvmB. 

BB, OB, OSj 

KB increanng, 

o, when not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 



m')eadSver 

iter 

pavSver 

tuber 
«r) arbor 

4Bquor 

fnamor 

ear 
««)compe8 

merces 

merges 

qiiies 
Off) cos 

dos 

oe (oBsis) 
- o§ (oris) 

ichaot 

fepoa 

fmelo* 
o)caro 

techo 



vber 

ver 

verber 



reqmes 

seges 

teges 

CBi 



FiBST Decl. Pern. 
except names of men. 



Sbc. Decl. (vs, eb) f 
ifcfat.— except 
alvus 
domus 
homus 
yannus 
pelagtta 
viru» 
vulgua (also m.) 



Fern. terminaHona. 

do, go, io,* 
as, is, aus, 

esnot tncreatmg 

B impure 

Gs in hypemum. 

Principal Exceptions. 






OBDO 
CABDO 
'"S LIGO 
*^lMABQO(f)t 
ia) AMNI8 LAPIS 

ANOUIs(f ) MEN8IS 
AXIS OBBIS 

CAS8I8(is) PANI8 
COLLIS PI8CIS 

^NIS P0STI8 

CBINIS PVLVIS 

EN8IS SANGUIS 

FASCIS T0BBI8 
FINIS (f ) TTNGVIS 
FOLLIS VECTIS 
FUNIS TEBMIS 

IGNIS 
X) OAIIX 
CODEX 
COBTEX 
GBEX 
POLLEX 
BILEX (f ) 
tTHOBAX 
TEBTEX 

BiDXNS {hoe). 

Bim-i MONS 

purei PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDENS 

tHTDBOPS 
aa) AS ELEPHAS 

vtu {vaeie) 
foe 



Neut, terminaHoM. 

c,a,t,e,l,n, 
ar^ urj USf 
u9 monosf Q. 



Principal ExceptkNM. 

Q SAL 
SOL 
n) LIEN 
BEN 
6PLEN 
PECTEH 
Ur) PUB 

FUBFim 
TUBTUB 
VULTUB 

na) pecus (iidia) 

LEPVS 

fit mono- SSf/J&> 



FOITBTH DeCL. (VS) 

Maa. except 
/WSHb 
idus(pl.) 
Tnanng 

portxcus 
tribus 



Fifth Decl. 
Fern, except 
DIES (also Fern. 
in aing.) 

MEBIDIBS. 



* Words in io that are not abatraet nouns are maa. e. g. papilio, pveu^ 
0CIPIO, SEPTENTBio, 6TELU0, UNio (pcarl), wlth the numeral nouns tebnio^ 
<ii7ATEBNio, Ac. 4* Propcrly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fern, and mas. respectively. 

I Greek nomu in ddus (exodus, methodus, 4^.) with dialectus, dipthoqgQi, 
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These rules depend on the terminations; but some words have a 
particular gender from their meaning. 

A. The names of male persons and vnndsy are masculine. 

B. The names of female persons^ countries^ islands, towns, plants, and 

trees, are fem. 
(0) But of towns, these are mas, 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, nasbo, sulmo, pbvsXno) : and 

(2) All plurals in i; vbii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or iir of the third ; Prm- 
Tuste, IXbur, 
^) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many in lu) of the second are mas. : 

(2) Those iner, ur of the third are neut, : acer, siUr, robur, 4<. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, eustos, dux, fiospes,ju9enis, parmtt 

princeps, sacerdos, tf^. 



TABLE ll.'-I\>rmation qf (he Perfect and Supine, 

I. f^The first syllable of dissyllabU perfects and supines is Umg, if the next 
fyllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But Mvm perfects have «ftar^ penult: bibi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stiti,tttU. 

(b) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* itum, litum. 
quxtum, ratum, rlitum, satum, situm. 

(c) Statum from sto is long, but from sisto short; and the compounds of sU 
that make stUum have i : as preestxhan, from pnBstare. Though nosco has notum^ 
its compounds that have itum have X (cognosce, ct^gnXtum), 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. FiBST Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo]. 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o); amSv-i; ama<-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u; and form the sup. in Itum, after rejecting a. 
CrSpo, crSpui, crSpItum. So ctibo, dtfmo, frico (also fricatum), mJea, 

s»no, t»no, v5to, s5co (sectum)— jttvo, juvi, jutum 7 jttvatum? 

(3) Others form perf. in both of these ways. 

Discr^po, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrCpo (ui, itnm 
preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete pUeo (fold). 

{But supplico, duplico, multiplico, on/y ivi, Stum : explico, e«plaiii, 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dedi, datum {with a in dare, dabo, dabam, &c.>; sto, stSti, statum : M 
stare, &c. 



• Promcie©, to excite. Of the compounds several have cfr«, ellMfn» from tlM 
ilMoLda. 
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in. Sioom) CovjvoATioir. 

Properly a coniraeted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the fM 
pars, singular of the preaent tense. (Hone-o ; mone-ia ss monSe, Ac) 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ui, Hum, 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-ltum,) 

(2) But some retain «, and add v, in the perf — eo, Svi, dtum. 

Deleo, deleyi, delStum. Fleo^ neo, and verba forfnedfroni, oleo* {mah^ 
to grow), pleo (JEU)) orid sueo (am accudomed^, 

(3) Others form j>erf, from root of jireaentt lengthening the vowd (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant, 

Caveo, ciYi, cautum : fayeo. 

FOveo, fovi, fljtum : mbveo, voyeo : ptfMo, fenw (andfisrbui); Cm^ 

niceo, nlvi and nizL 
Prsndeo (pransum), yideo (yiJEmm), sSdeo (sessum), f/Hdeo.b 

(4) Others form perf. in «i. 

(a) p sounds. (Any p« sound with s^spag but bs sometimes sb m.) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
ifi) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before a. Any 
k sound with Bz=,xt ^uistobe treated as a A sound.) 

Muloeo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fdgeo^ muJgeo, 
tergeo, iurgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 

Augeo, auzi, auetum : Ivceo^frigto, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before 9.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsnm ; rideo, suadeo. 
(S) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsBreo. 
(«) With reduplication, (t sound thrown away before 9.) 

Mordeo, mliimordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(^ Neuter passiyes : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gayisus sum ; soleo^ 

solitus sum. 
{n) The following have perf. in tdt but do not form their supines in Uum, 

Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and misttmi ; toneo, 

tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recen^tum. 

IV. Thibd CoMJvoATioir. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present 
(o) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congnto, imbuo, induo, luo (luitums), 
meluo, minuo, pluo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, wUmua, soo, 
tribuo. Volyo, voWi, yolutum. So solyo. 
(j8) t sound thrown away before • in sup. 
Mando» niandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehend<^ 



• Some of which have oUaoo in pres. Aboleo, sup. aboUtum-s adoleaoi^ 



b langueo, languii Uqueo, ligui and liad 

smooth, mid. asp. 

• Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k — c g (ch). 

^ $ t d (th). 
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seando; and eompoimda of cando (kindU)i fando (<ikruiO, ta cuida^ 
fendo. 
(y) Bibo (bibi, blbitum) ; cudo (cusum), digo^ lambo,psaUo,aciSbo{ac9Jbi)f 
9idOf vello (vulsiun : aUo Yulsi), veno (versumd), verto (yersuin), Tito 
(viBum). 
(Q (Short vowel of root Imgthened'-ei changed into d in perf.) 
Caj>-io, cepi, captum : jEocio, jXcio, ago^ 6do (daum), 6mo (emptixm), 1^ 
(lectum), fddio (fosaom), iugio (fugitum). 
(<) (n or m, by which the preaent haa been lengthened fiom a timpUr 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining short Yowel) findo (fid), f Idi, fiaanm : acindo (add), 
(lengthening the vowd : a changed into s.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; fiuido, fud (f usum) ; linquo, liqn, lie 

(ITqui, Uctum) ; rcimpo, rup (ruptum) ; Yinco, vie (victom). 
Percello^ percvUi, perculaum ; aiato, adti, atltnm. 
(^) With reduplication. 
Cado, cScidi, clsum ; cedo, cS<^ ceaum ; cano, cScinl, cantmn ; crSdo, 
crSdidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSplgi, pactum : parco, pSperci, par- 
citum or paraum ; pario, p6p6r], partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulaum ; pendo 
pependi, penaum; pungo^ P^P^gi, punctum; poaco, pttpoad; tango 
(tag), tet^ tactum; tendo, tStendi, tenaum and tentum; tundo 
tatudi, tuaum. So the compounda of d9 ; condo, abdo, reddo, Ac. 
eondxdi, eondUum, Ac, 

(2) Perfect in oi. 
(if) p aounda. ($jt •^y P aound with slapof with t, pt.) 

Gltlbo, giupsi, giuptum: n&bo, aciibo, carpo, repo, acalpo, aculpo. 
(6) k Munda, including thoae in ft, ^ and cL (Any k aound with • ia « ; 
with t, d.) 
Cingo, cinsd, cinctum ; aago, ti^o, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, mngo, pingo (pictnm), 
plango, Btringo (atrictum), lego, dico, daco, coquo, trSho,* v8ho. Add 
compounda of atinguo ; ezatingoo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flezi, flezum, nezo (aUo nezui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verba (aaaumingap before s) 

COmo, compai, comptum ; ddmo, prOmo, aGmo, contemno. 
(c) t aounda. (< aound thrown away before b : vowel, if ahortt lengthened.) 
Claudo, dauai, clauaum; divide, divlcd, divlaum: laedo, lildo, plaudOt 
rado, rodo, trado : mitto (n^ mlssum),—Campound9 qf vido 
(X) k aounda. (the k aound thrown away.) 

Spargo, aparai, aparaum; meigo, tergo. 
(^) t aounda. {da changed into aa ;) cSdo, ceaai, eeaanm. 
(y) Liquid verba, (r, m changed into a before a.) 

Gero, geaai, geatum : aro, pt€mo (preaaum) 
(0 QmpoundaofBpe^Aoibduld^mdingintspiciomakaepesdt 



< 9erri;»erawn poetical. Z. 

• ft aeema to have had originally a AanI Mund. Thus ftlema fiv x<»^6i^ Mi 

a# as s^ (9ift-«i a M«0. 
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Those in Udofrom lacio {eniiee) except elicio, make lezi, leetmi. 

Diligo, dilexi, dUectum : intelligo, negligo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, tigo, tDith perkgo, prelego, haveperf. Idgi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ut. 
(•) Without change of root. 

aio, alui, Slitum (and altum): colo (cultum), consiflo (consnltumX 
m51o; occulo (occultum), vilo^ noloy malo; compounds of ceUo (rushf 
ahoot forth) ; fr^mo, gSmo, irSmOf vomo, gigno, (gen, gSnui, gSni- 
tum) ; rapio, rapul, raptum ; sitpiOt elicio, compeaeOt diapeacot depsd 
(oZm depstum), pinso {also pinsi, pistum) ; eterto {also sterti).— *Co»»- 
paunda of aero (to conned), semi, sertum. 
(«) With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum; pOno, pbsui, pbSYtum; cemo,r crevi, cr6- 
tum; lino, levi (liyi rare)^ btum; sino, sivi, situm; spemo, sprevi, 
spretum; stemo, straTi, stratum; sSro, boyI, sStum; t6rO| tifvL 
txftum. 

Cresco (ere), crevi, crStum; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
j) Verbs forming perf. in xt, as if they had roots ending in k sound or ft. 

Fluo, fluzi, fluzum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in tvt. 

(r) PSto, pStXvi, pStitum ; cfipio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, ineesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
(r) Fido, f isus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiili, latum. 
Tollo, susttili, BublStum. 

V. FovBTH Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in £. 

(a) Venio, vSni, yentum; compSrlo, compSri, compertum. jSNoreperio. 

(2) Perfect in vi. 

(P) Salio, salui, saltum; apSrio, l^pSrio, Xmicio (amicuil). 

(3) Perfect in sL 

Farcio, fiirsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) ; 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sens!, sensum. 

VI. Dbponbnts. 

Second CoNJuaATiON. Fateor, fassus; liceor, licitus; mSreor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuitus; 
vBreor, yeritus. 

Thibd Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; oom- 
plector, complexus; divertor, diyersus; (so prBByertor, reverter ;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitusoncl fructus ; fimgor, functus i 
gridior, gressus: inyShor, inyectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus | 
Itfquor, Itfcutus; mtfrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natUB: 



f Properfjr, to separate. In the sense of I0 see^ it has neither peil nor ^«qK 
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nitor, nlsus, nixus; obliyiscor, obfitus; paciscor, pactus; pascuc 
pastus; pKtior, passus; prttficiscor, profectus; quSror, questus; 
seqiior, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; iltor, usus. 
FouBTH Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensiui: ezpSrior, expertusj 
metior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; tfrior, ortus.' 

Vn d;^ 90 in verbs denotes the begmning of an action or state.) 

Inehoativea in sco have no perfect, but that (in uC^ of the root. This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ut, though no verb in eo occurs. 

Yin. In compound verbs (1) a, <s, of the root of^en become t^ sometimes 
e: (2) e of the root often becomes i: (3) the re(2i^2ica<jofiof therootis 
dnpt, except in prtecurro and the compounds of poteo and ditea. 



€ TlM|M«NNlf6UowB the ihirdf but 2 ring. •rlHs or •rirlt. 



TABLB 

OF 

DIFFEKENCES OF IDIOM. 



EiiauflR. 

1. ) «ir and I, > 

B Jbiis and I. > 

2. iSiy« that he has 910^ Binned. 
8ctt/9 that he has never, Ac, 

3. He promiaes to come. 

He hopes to Hoe. 

He undertakes todoU. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To hare a prosperous yoyage. 



6. To my, his, Ac. satisfaction: satis- 
factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on hondxtck. 
6*. It is a frreocA of duty. 

7. He sends the most fiithful slave he 

has. 

8. He wna ffujlrst to do thlSy, ) 
(Or)He was thejlntwhodidthie, $ 
So, tie was the only one toho did it. 

9. Such is your temperance, 

Or, ffm your iMuoZ temperance. 



Latht. 

5 I and you. 
(l and BalDUs. 

Denies (negai) that he has sinned. 
Deniee that he has «per, Ac. 
He promises that he tnllcome (aee. wtth 

inf.) 
He hopes ffutt he ahaU lice {aee. with 

Inf.) 
He undertakes (hat he will do it {aee, 

with inf.) 
He pretends ihat he ia mad {aee, irtth 

iTlf.: pron, expressed). 
To sail from ( = according to) one's 

thought or intention {ex eenUniid 

navigare,) 
ExeentenUd. 

To fight from {ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, vhom he has the 
most faithftd. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it {soku fecit), 
f Wkidi is your temperance. 

J Of trftic^ temperance you are. 
] For ( =r in proportion to) your tern 
(. perance (56). 



* Obs. Says not should not he translated by nego unless it is in answer to aft 
mhud or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the fiillowiag 
ferb^ it should be translated by non. 

% Bx equi*t if more persons than one are spoken ot 



TABLS OF DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 
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ExeusB. 

10. iltf/ar a» I know. 

11. It's all over with . . . 

r To make the same boast. 
12 J To make the same promise. 
*^' ^ To make many promises. 

I To vUer many udsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 

14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 

[This is only when * that * intro- 
duces a purpose.] 

15. No food is so heavy a« nof fo 6e di- 

gested, <&c. 
He is 80 foolish a» to think, &c. 

16. She ruver saw him voUhout calling 

him, Ac. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

Jronn, throwingy &c. 

18. I left nothing undone to appease 

him, 
I cannot but, <&c. 

19. I will not object to your ctomg" if. 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (69). 

f Nothing prevents him from do- 
21 j ingit. 

'SSo, nothing deters him from do- 
l ing it. 

22. It was owing to you that I did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

2A J To be within a very little of . . . 
• i Otj But a little more and . . • 
Not to be for from. 

25. I almost think,e ^ . 

I don't know whether, s 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The dty of Rome, the island of 
Cyprus. 

He did this ob (or when) Consul. 



28. ^Jtoaygo 



- am permitted to go. 

I ought to do it. 

I ought to have done it 



Latih. 
Whtch 1 may know (quod secmn). 
It is done concerning (actum eat de). • 
To boast the same tmnff (59). 
To promise the same tmng (59). 
Togromise |„^y,hi„^ 

7\> Jigkt a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quia). 
Lest ever (ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but (guin) it may 

be digested, &c. 
So foolish 2^ he thinks {ut)j 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, <&c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he ahoutd throw (88). 
I left undone {pr<etermia%) nothing 

that I should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (Jw- 

cere non possum quin), &e. 
1 wm not object but that {recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (J£m) but that (quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (cbataf) by which he 

should the less do it (quominus faciat). 
Nothing deters him by whidi he should 

iheless do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed (per te otetit qwmd' 

nus, &c., 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . . 

[minimum abesse (jmpers.) quin. j 
Haud multum > -hp«Bfl 
Haudprocul J^Desse. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( ^ Jiwn) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul (rs being Consul) did this. 
i To me it-is-permitted (Ucei) to go 

It benoveth me (oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me (oporiuit) to do it (126). 



« Baud scio an, nescio an, dubito an may be followed by the negatites, lumo^ 
nUUl, nuUus, nunquam, or by the for as that foUow negatives, quisquam, quic» 
quam, uUus, unquam. Haud scio an ,iemo aw>roaches nearer to a denial than 
haud scio an quisquam. (G.)— But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit 
^e negative. (MatthUi, Hemd, &c.) 
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TABLE OF 



Ehoush. 

29. I am at leisure to read. 

30. I haye need of food. 



r making-haBte. 

There is need of J deUberation. 
*" iBiKwu ui ^ prompt execu- 
[ tion. 

31. How many are there of you 7 
How many are there qfua? 
Three hundred qftu are come. 

Of iflfto7?i there are \ ff^ ^^^^ 
•^ ( very loany. 

Very many ofiofUch , . . 

32. iSonu mock, o^Aerf approye. 

3S. One was a Greek ; the oQur a Ro- 
man. 

34. Suchaloyerof truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in hia db- 

eence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. s 

To bring an action against a i 

man for bribery. > 

To prefer a charge of immoral!- r 
ty against Caius. k 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is characteristic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It demande, orrequiree, firmness. 
It ^iow9f or hdraysy weakness. 
Any man may do it 
It is not eyery man who can, ftc. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. > 
To bring under ms dominion. $ 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a manwUh death. 
46. To prefisr death to slayery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latut. 
There-is-leisure (vaea£\ to me to nmA 

(154); 
C (1) There is to me a business with 
< food (j3rep. omitted). 
( (2) Food is a business to me. 

' (the matter) being haeten^ 
ed. 
(the matter) being ea^ 

etUted. 
(the matter) promptig 
. done {111). 
How many are ye 7 {mtot estie?) 
How many are we 7 (quot autnus?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti yenimus.) 

Who are j £®^ ^„^„ 
I yery many. 

Which yery many (quae plurima) . . 

Others mock; others approye (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other a 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loying of, &c, 
Boni consulerct (See 185.*) 
He being absent yraa condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

(reus) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen.) ; ory about bribery (dc). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

(reus) about morals (de moribus: 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan (certto- 

rem facere). 
Without (expersy adj.) aU danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
Itisf^dtt^)of... 
It is hhe character y privilege, &c.) of • • 
It is (a iking) of ( = for) firmness. 
It is (a mark) of weakness. 
It is any man's (task) to do it. 
It is not eyery mans (task) to do if 

(non cujiisvis est), &c. 
It is (the conduct) o( a. wise man. 

^^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (sum 

ditionis facere). 
To be condemned offfie head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me tciOi you. 
To compare things amongst (or 6o* 

tween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
7 threaten death to a man (222). 
'i'o reckon slayery after death (seryltiH 

tern raonijaosthdberey 227). 

(or, as in ting., with anteponer^. 



t JBqui boni facere: In bonam putem aodpen. 
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EirousH. 
40 To Bunound the city with a wall. 

To besprinkle a man with praises. 

To put on a garment. 

To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, &c. 

To obstruct {or cut off) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut off the supplies of the 
Gauls. 

47. I have a book. 
I have two books. 

^ToS^r ^o the assistance of 
To set out) ^®^- 

49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



50. To be a rqprocuh, or disgmcefiiL 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *Hovf* before the adj. must 
be * guantua * in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Csesar's feet.] 

62. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

63. I fear that he tpUl come. 

I fear that he wiU not come. 

64. The war agavul Pyrrhus. 
Connection teiih Pompey. 
Rest/rom labours. 
Wrongs iUnu to Caius. • 

16. He did it that ks might the more 

easilv escape. 
16. To mske Cssar retire. 

67. It i» becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, Ac. 
So, it ia unbecoming to (or in) an 
orator . . . 

68. This victory coat them many 

wounds. 



Latih. 

To give-round (circtimdHre) a wall to 

the city [or as in £ng.]. 
To besprinkle (aapergere) praises jO 

man [or as in £ng.> 
To clothe {induere) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar* 

ment to myself. 
To strip {exuere) the enemy of their 

camp, baggage, &c. (abU 233. 
To shut-up {interehidere) flight to th6 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {interdudere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commeatu). 

There 5s a book to me. 

There are two books to me (236). 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, profidsd.) 
To give/or a present (dono dare). 

. (Culpae, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To he for a reproach (opprobrio es^e). 
To be for a great advantage (magna 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio eaae), 

(So impedimentOf honori, &c., esse.) 
Quanto odio est I {?iow odious it is I) 



[Se Cssari adpedea fyrcjieeres 

rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
Dicebat, 



or Ute- 



B9. Hardly any body. 



I fear leat he come {ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus ] 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by which {quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that.Cesar should retire (/b- 

cere, or efficere ut, &c.). 
It beeomea an orator to be angry, Ae. 

{oratorem decet), 
(Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory atood^ to them at many 

wounds (abl.). 266. 

[Compare the Eng. ' this atood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere) 249. 



* Or, ne non veniat. 

< This notion is probably that of a debt atanding againat t man in his 
lot's booke. 



■it- 

i(pei> 



iit antui- 
tidemyiiOf 

>inmon-kind 

■in one out of 
s.* 

(mikt) ail care. 
la). 
. c, the eame (eo8*> 

. py- 

of obscure (neeeia 

iiince (neecio quit eo- 

^ not what {neodo quid 

s, John. 
' harles, andJolm. 
ion {qwBcunque opinio). 
/uis). 

uonly than in Engtish, as 
om use whoever, when the 
of every is emphaJtie)* 
^quidam) Baibus. 

.nan runs anafhet iDoy. 

nen run another way (or other 
). 

^—aliue (or some adv. derived 
1 aliu8).\ 

best man, Ac. (optimus quisque). 
I hidden snare, <&c. (but quiaque 
. -ly be used in the plur. when a «ubt. 
- (expressed in this construction : oo- 
lUissirruB queeque inridie). 
. vh wisest man {doetiaaimua pde^nie,) 
.cse are avoided tnth dxffUutty (diffi- 
cile). 
{DiMeiliue, diffieiUime, when requlr- 

Ile suspects toith the greatest diffteulty 

(difficimme) 
He is prouder ihan that he {quam ut or 

quam qui with subj.) should steaL 
I armed forces (as great) as th^greated 

I could (quam maxima* potui c 
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EirausB. 

60. Hake a bad, ^^c. use o^ Ac. 

61. He desenres to be loyed. 



62. To inflict puniahment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a Tictory 

over the Gaula. 

64. A blessing on > your 
Good luck, or aucceaa to ) yalour. 
G(o on in your valour 1 

65. You are envied, apared, fJBivoiired, 

answered, ^. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. /f«Mm«.i9aaid, Ac. that Gains haa 

retired. 

68. We hMt wdked, come, dc 



69. To have reigned above aiz year^^ 

70. Before the Conaulahip of Caiua. 

71. Ke went to a mhiool at Naplc9. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 

A ^me to play. 
Fit to carry burdena. 

He is bom (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arnu, 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

<&c. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 

7h tend to the preservation of lib- 
erty. 

74. I ^iove to do another page. 
I yriXi haoe it done, 

75. He gave them the country la cIimB 

tfi. 

76. I go to ooMuU ApoUo. 



77. Balbus lupring l^ Lavinium, Ac. 



78. From the fbimdotioti of Rome. 
From the aettrucUon of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

king (of the king's prMeroo^ton). 

79. TU does it without robbing otherg. 
Hegoes away wifftotU your par- 



hAttm, 

g te badtjt (773). 
e is a deserving person, who should 
be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 
276. 
To aifect a man with puniahment (276) 

(aliquem poBnH afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macta 

virtute esto: voe. for nom. 280). 

(Plur.mtiCtieste!) 
B It eiwied (spared, fiivoured,an8wered, 

Ac.) to ^tt (290). 
I don^t know when it will be (^tioncls 

futurum sit) that (ut) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caiua eetme^ ia said, Ac to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It has been vxUktdy come, Ac (that is^ 

byue: ambulatum, ventum est). 
[This is onl^ an ocoasumal and potnUs 

construction.! 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caiua Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (prtp.'S a schooL 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all (laudan" 

da), 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {onoribuB 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is bom (or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for (ad) arms-to-be-takenrup. 
During drinking, playing, Ac. (tntor 

bibenduniy ludmaumt Ac.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 
To be of liberty to-be-presertod (odh* 

serDondce libertatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it-te-be-done (curabo fiud* 

endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwdi 

in (habitandam). 354. 
I go vitending'to-eonstUt (conattltanni) 

Apollo (354). 
C Balbua, Lavmium being left, Ac 
< Balbus, when he had Mt Lavinium, 
C Ac 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum reliquia- 
aet Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Bomefounded (a Romft conditft). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved kmg (servali 

reri* decus). 
He does it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you nst perctMhg U (Is 
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They ooademn himwiffioiUhiaring 



80. I ]iaT#completed the work. 

I see plainly through hie dedgn. 

81. I heard him Miuf. 
I saw him walk, 

82. That only. 
And that too. 

By a good man it ia truey bnt an 
unieamed on& 

Literature, €and (hat too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine. 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That fBimous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we a2so with 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or oihet. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles; and John. 

89. Every opinion ffiat, ^. 
Every man who. 



Sa OiMBalbus. 

91. One rmsone'WBYf another anoffir'f 

er. V 

Different men run different ways. ) 

Some run ene way, others another. 



9Z. The beet men ahoaye, Ac. 
Hidden snares are alwwpf Ac* 



All the wisest men. 
93. These are Aond to aeo&2. 

There ie difficuUy in avoiding 

these. 
SehaethegreateetdifflcuUyineue' 

$L He is too proud to steal 

is. I aniMd OugftaUet Ibiect leould. 



} 



IiAVur. 

They condemn him unheard {fsMudi- 

turn). 
I have the work completed {ppuM abeo' 

lutumhabeo), 364. 
I have his design seen through (per- 

spectum habeo). 364. 
I heard him singing, 
IsawhimioaMSn^(361). 
That ai length (is demum). 
Et i»f itque, itiemque. 
By agood man that indeed, but an un- 
learned one (a bono iUoauidem viro, 

sed — f or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nortfto/ of-a-conmion-kind 

Cnece€B vulgares). 
'My slave:' or 'a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took a.wayfrom me (mxhi) ad care. 
That Medea (Medea ilia). 
Those whom we love, iA« same (eos*> 

dem) we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure (neseis 

quidobecuri). 
I know notwhat chance (neecio quie ear 

sua). 
Disturbed Iknownotwhat (neadoquid 

conturbatus). 

Henry, Charles, John. 

Henry, and Charles, and John. 

'^ ' opinion (qwecunque opinio). 



(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever^ when the 
notion of every is emphatic), 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Atio^^ man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (or other 

ways). 

[alius— aZtuf (or some adv. derived 

from alius).] 
Each best man, Ac. (optimus quis^ne). 
Each hidden snare, <&c. (but quisgue 

may be used in the j)lur. when a suba, 

is expressed in this construction : oo- 

euUiaainuB quaque inridie). 
Each wisest man {doctissimua ndsque.) 
These are avoided loith diMcuUy (diffi- 

cUe). 

{DmeiliuSf d^ieUlime, when requir- 

He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(difficillime) 
He is prouder than that he (quam ut or 

quam qui with subj.) should steaL 
I armed forces (as great) aathegreated 

I could (quam mailina* potni oo- 

pias). 
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Enolxsr, 

96. At great a difference aa there can 

pOBsSbly he. 
The greatest possible difference. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take my journey, I will 

come. 
When I AoM per/&r9iM(j this, I will 

come. 
When he is amuy he will tell us. 
When you vish to play, remen^ 

her to play fair. 
As you sow, so will you reap. 
I wUl do it, if I can. 
9ll. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What«Aa2{Ido7 ; 
What am I to do7> 
What can I do 7 > 
Yi\iy should I rdaJtel 
Whati0a«I to do 7 
What Owald 1 have done 7 
What ought I to have done 7 

101. You would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 

102. I remember to hxvoe read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. Ab painter. 

This does not at ail terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than drore. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question, 

106. I have nothing to accuse old age 
of. 

I have found teareehf any thxng to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Hen who abound neither in sil 
ver, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to torite with. 
|09. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
arc some who think, &c. 

(2) You have no r«uon (oauM^ oceo- 
tUm, needf Ac.) to hurry. 



Latih. 
A difference as-great-as the greaUsl cam 
be {quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring (jamr 
pridancupio). 

They were a long time already prepar- 
ing (413). 

When I ^uiU take my journey, I wiU 
come. 

When I shall have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he wUl tell us. 

When you ihall wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shall sow, so will yon reap. 

IwiUdoit,ifI«/ia^{&eaDie. 

They notmng else than laugh (fUhU 
aliud quam ridenf). 

Quidfaciaml 

Curhsecnarrem? 

Quid /accrem? (425.) 

Putares. 
Crederes. 
Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 
It 1009 better (utilius or satius /ut^ *). 
(Often) neTM pictor. 
This terrifies me nothing (nihil me fer- 
ret). 
Even this Is so just, if it is voluntary 

(i&K justum .... m est, ^c). 
He was more prudent than braver (pm- 

dentior qusnafortior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur, 
I have nothing whidi I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, whkh 

I may censure. 
Hen who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Hen who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, tnth which one may write (478). 

There are some who think (m^. 

Sunt qui putent, <&c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {pihU est 

quod festinss), 
(oi^ There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry [nan est quod, Ac.) 



* So, saiis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, oonsenianmm^ meftti^ 
«9iilii«, rsetius, satiua erat— fuit— iuerat. 
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Engusr. 

(3) He was despised by them, fw 
Huy saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are so good <u never to 
sin. 

(7) Of «udi a kind that we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life 
of man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
Jbolishf simpUy creavJUms^ &c.) aa 

to believe tnis. 

(10) Who am I thai my wriHngs 
should be honoured thus? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) 
for hamng done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, &c. 

(14) How few there are who, Ac. 

110. "In censuring them you censure 

me. 

111. It is many years since he was first 

in my debt. 

I congratulate you on your influ- 
ence with Gaius. 

I don't like to be abused. 

112. A mortal body must necessarily 



There is no Uving pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this, he is blind. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 

His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed him)/or 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems tri/A- 

out understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 

116. Instead of reading, he is at play. 



Latin. 
He was despised by thf m, who mis 

through him (qui with subj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, qui ametur; or * 

quern antes. So, mdignus est, qui 

ametur: or, quem ames.) 
He is not a proper person who should 

be received {or, whom you should re- 
ceive). 
No one is so good uiho never sins 

(«*^-.). 
Of such a kind for tke sake of loAicA we 

can nefflect duties. 
Shorter than t^icft am he (quam quB 

sit or possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 
I am not that (person) wha can believe 

(it qui credam). 

Who am I whose wriHngs should be 

honoured thus? 
They sent ambassadors who should sus 

for peace (qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, <&c. who did this 

(«i6;.).. 

me miserable, who thought, Ac. (qui 
with subj.) 

Q.uotusquisque est qui . . 7 (with subj.) 
When you censure them, you censure 

me (^uum with tnc^ic.). 
There are many years when hs is ia 

my debt (quum m meo sre es{). 

1 congratulate you, when you avail so 
much with Caius (qwtni, generally 
quod, tantum vaies apud Caium). 

I am not abused toillingly (libenter, 

491). 
It is necessary that a mortal bodj 

should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 
Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 

acced-it, ebat, &c. uU). 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had &e- 

trayed the king (subj.). 
It (pT*ihis,* < that^) is a great thing, 

that (quod) he spared the conquered 

(indie.). 
He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

he had done this (subj.). 520. 
Many persons admire poems, nor vn 

derstand them (520). 
You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

others (ut non with subj.). 521. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading (quum debeat). 



t This neeesseis anoldadj. used in the neut. genderovly. 
( More commonly fuod 
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English. 
InBUad of growing rich (as ha 

might) he is crowing poor. 
Parjrom thinking this, I hold, 

&c. 

117. And (but, Ac) if this is granted. 
WhOf tkeym^ was killea. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By tohich^ when we read them, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 

tff mtntoUi or mbid you are. 



LATXtr. 
He is growing poor, whereas he iitlsfM 

grow rich (ouumvo88e£). 
It is so far o^that I should think thtflb 

that, &c. 

(Tantum abest ut ^ut). 533. 

If vfJiich is granted. 
Whom they report to have been kiQed. 
Whom, B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

5 Beware of thinking, caoemUee, 
I Be taiwUHng to think, noU piUon* 
Cura ut £eicias. 
JF\»eut§i§s m^fmetit. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

1. When must him, her, them (Ju, the, they), be tnuulated by wi 7 and Mb, htr^ 

Ue, iheiTB, by wub 7 (When the pronoun and the nom. of the yerb stand 
for the same person. C. 1. 12.) 

2. When is the p«rf. in a sentence with ^that^ to be translated by the j9i-«Mnl 

lnfinitiTe'2 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as ofoer before the time re&ned to by the principal verb. 
C.II.13.) 

3. When must < ahould * be translated by the preaeni infinitLve 1 (When it does 

not express duty or a future event.* C. lu. 13.) 

4. When are wmldy thouldf signs of the future 7 (After past tenses. C. 

rr. 16.) 
6. When should ^ thing* be expressed 1 (When the mas. and the neut of tbe 
adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns? (After, 

and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the prepogUion gives a tranaUioe eenae to Hhe verb, and 
Ib probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 7 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is 'for * before a noun and the infin, to be translated 1 (No.) What ia ths 

construction? (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are *aB* and *but* often equivalent to? (Relatives. C. iz. 45, and 

43(a).) 

10. How is < ewA, * often used in English 7 (To express tize,) How is it then 

to be translated? (Bytantus. C. z. 45.) 

11. When 'thai' stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

dause, is it to be translated into Latin? (No. C. zi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is < / am come ' 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, ' / 

woe come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. aeHoe with am 7 
(iQtrans. verbs of motion. C zii. 67, note.) 

13. When a verb aeeme to govern two aoculHitives, by what prepontion is one of 

them often governed ? (By ' to,* C. ziu., 60.) 

14. When must * that— not * be translated by ut non instead of ns ? and that ruh 

body, thai nothing, Ac, by uJt nemoj ut nihil, respectively? (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a ' m' or 
'euch* goes before it. C. ziv» 77.) 

15. How must the Eng.fut be translated after verbs of fearvng7 (By the preo. 

nbj, C.XV.J96.) 



• To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into the 
ptfrtidpial substantive. "It is strange that you ehould say so." What is 
■tniige? Tour oojfing so. . 
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16. When aia 'wha* and 'teAidi' dependent interrogatiyes 1 (After words «1 

adnng, knowing, doubting, telling, Ac, C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does * may ' ever stand for can? ' might ' for could ? (Yes. C. zvii. 131.) 

18. When is the perf. in/in, to be translated by the pres. injtn,? (After might, 

could, ought, Ac, when the action is not to be described as over before the 
time referred to. C. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * qf you,* ^qf vm,* Ac., not to be translated after numerals, super* 

latives, Ac.7 (When all are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

20. Is an English *ubstantice ever used odJectiDely ? (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand? (Before a substantiye.) How must it be translated 1 (Gene- 
rally by an adj.: sometimes by ex, de with a subst. C. xz. 234.) 

21. For what does < vohat ' sometimes stand 1 (For how, or howgreot,) When 

must * what * be translated by * quam * ? (When it stands for * how ')~when 
by < quantuB 7 (When It stands for how-great. C. xzi. 242.) 

22. When are *for ' and * cw ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in apponiion to another noun in the sentence. C. xzii. 
255.) 

23. When must 'one,' *two,^ Ac, be translated hy ditiriJtndiDe numerals 1 (When 

they stand for < one a-j>tece,' Ac. C. xziii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a /iduregubjunetive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, &c., ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it 7 (The part, in dus, with nm, e»aem, Ac C. 
XXIV. 287.) 
26. What is * thai * often used for after an expression of time? (For on which s 
the aH, of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle acL in ing, always a pariie^ ? 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial oubatantvDe ? (When it goveme, or ia governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond 7 (The Infin. and Gerund,) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle 7 — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantiye, but agree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the partidpiai 
substantive, C. xxvx. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must 'have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form ' is, or are, to he—,*) 

(I have to do three more pages s Three more pages aretobe done by me 

C. xxvzi. 336.) 

28. What does 'is to be done ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention 

Does 'is to be done * always mean necessity, fjtnsss, or inknHon?^ (No 
C. XXVIII. 336.) 
2lli What does < is to be,* Ac, mean, when it does not signify niKessiiy,JUns»o, oi 
intention? (An«. Possibility.) 



k This is what it to be dons by all who wish to please the king. ( JVecestity.) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {IrUentUm,) 
This if fo&6(2oiM^ if you set about it in the right way. {PosObUUy.) ' 
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90. When must a present partte, actiye be translated by a perfect participUj oi 
its substitute quum with the per/, or pluperf. tubjunctive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be oyer, before that expressed by the yerb be- 
gins. C. XXX. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pret, participle often translated 1 

(By the perf. partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How la^bttt' { = except^ unless) to be translated after a negatiye 1 (By nisi 

orproBter. C. xxxi. 451.) 

33. When is *a^ a town' not to be translated by the gen. or dblat. 7 (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. <a 
battle at Mantinea.) How is <a<' to be then translated? (By apud 
or ad,) 

34. What does one often stand fori (Same one, alxquis; or a certain one^ 

quidam.) 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 7 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case: and then by what preposition, or what 
I.) 



QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



Ix what respect does a verb agree with its nominatiYe case? an adjectiYd 
with its substantive 1 What yeibs take a substantive or a4iective after them in 
the nominative 1 

[Verbs of becoming, beings teeming, 
With passive verbs o£ making, calling, deeming,} 
In what case does the thing by tofddi stand 1 In what case does the sgent, or 
person by vohom, stand? When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 1 

4 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which manber should 
the verb be put 1 in what perton 7 

With et—tt, qwum-^tum, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for and is confined to the office of connecting 
•imi2ar notions? (cQ. 
§2. What case does the infin. take before it? What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated? When ^(haJt^ is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom, and in what mood the verb ? 
Mention some verbs, &c. that are followed by aoc. with tn/Zn. 

(1) Yejhs tentiendieX dedarandis 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, -% with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, sa3ring, trowing, \ the object, 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the mibjeeC^, except 

ConUngit, evenit, andaccidi^ > ^^^^ are followed by ut. 

With restat, rehquum est and fit,b > 

Do any verbs of the class aentiendi admit of any other construction ? 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod: those 
that express wiaMng, especially opto, by vJt,} 
1 4. When an adjective belongs Ui more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, Ac, are all sing, 7 When the substantives 
are things that Iuvdc not life, in what gender is the adj, generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated ?« 
I 6. What are respectively the demonstraiivea or antecedent pronouns to quit 
qudUs, quantus, quot 7 



• That is, where in English we use ««' as the representative of the tnie 
nominative. 

b And sometimes sequitur, 

• But when 'man* is coupled with an epithet of praise, it should gsBtfiEf 
^ transbted (by vir) ; especially if it Is an t^ppoeUtan, 
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b the relative ever goremed in com by a word that is not in ite own 

datiBe? 
In what respects does the relatiye agree with its antecedent 7 [In getif 
der, mumbeTf and person,] When the antecedent is expressed in the 
relatvpe, and omitted it the prineipal clausej where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what pronoun often represents it in the princi* 
pal clause? 
What is the relatiye < v^tai ' equivalent to 7 [* That vhu^*] 
When the relat, agrees with some case of a mbd. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 7 [Some eaoe oi 
that subst must be supplied in the principal dauscj 
f 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 7 When an adj. or reL is to agree 
with an infin. mood or oentencCf in what gender must it be put 7 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the reL only 7 [Id quod, or guts rca :id otrea being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
f 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 7 (40.) Is the perf. with 
ha/De considered a past tense 7 [No.] Is the jiu. petf. a oulj, tense 7 
[No.] How should * but,* or a rdative with * not,* generaUy be translated 
after nobody, nothing, Ac. 74 
§ 8. In such a sentence as * Thebeo, which is a town,* Ac, should vhteh agree 
with 7Tie&«9 or with iovm 7 When does tcAieft, in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent 7 
I 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand 7 He was the fibst pebbon who did it. 
1 10. How is * that' to be translated when it is followed by may or fnight? what 
does it then ezpress7 [A purposeJ] How is * that,' expressing a purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 
§ 11. How is *that* to be translated after so, sut^? what does it then express 7 
[A eonsequenceJl How is * that ' to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative 7 [Quo is equivalent to uteo; with the comparative 
< that by this?* * that the.*] Does quo ever stand for ' that * when there is 
no comparative in the sentence 7 [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to ' that by 
this means.'] How ia* not* to he translated before the trnperative or subj. 
used imperatively 7 How is *a«' before the infin. and after so, sw^t to 
be translated. 



< Quin cannot stand for ct^ non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed {cujus ille vitia non videat ; or, quin ille 
tfus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old abl 
fut, and ne, not. It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun ; but the nouL 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

* "Infimeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac muHerun^ 
quo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 

f Qiun must be used, if it is, <as no< to .. . Ac.,* after a tugative sentence. 
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1 12. What does the Latin tT^f. never ezpresa?' When the English inf. ex* 
presses dijmrpoaty how must it be translated 7ii After what verbs is the 
iuf. to be translated by vi i with the subjunctive 1 

I 13. Give the forms for Ihat nobody ; thai nothing, that no; thai never. When 
must that nobody ; thai nothing, dc, be -translated by vi nam; ut mhU, 
Ac.l 

I 14. How must < as not to . . . Ac.' after a negative be translated 1 After what 
verbs when used negaiivdyf must quin be used 1 Is mm dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubiiare means to hesU 
tate ; when It means to doubt, the ace, with infin. never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Com. Nepos.J] 

I 16. By what conjunction are verbs of hxndering followed 7 [By quxnninvM, 
which is equivalent tovJteo mintct.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by m, when the 
thing is so entirely prevented as not to have been hegtm ; by qyin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by aoe, with infin.k] How must thai 
not be translated after verbs oi fearing? how must thai be translated after 
verbs of yiorm^? 

I 16. Which interrogative particle asks rimply for information 7 1 [Ne.] Which 
expects the answer * yea T [Nonne.] Which the answer * no ? ' [Num.] 

4 17. When are questions deipendaU 7 [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as a»k, doubt, know, examine, try: ilia doubtful, uncertain,^ &cJ\ 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



ff Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing apurpM^are given in the following table 
Eo ut ludos spectem, *) 



— < ludorum spectandorum > ^.Qgft 
I ludos spectandi > 



► lamgoingto see the 
games. 



Eo ludos spectaturus, 
Eo ad ludos spectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum (sup.) 
i The general rale for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); admee * 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all iniennve words, such BBauch,Mo{tantU, taUB,tot,Ua, 

adeo, tic), 

(4) AU purposes may be expressed by ut. (Crombie.; 

Obs. Moneo and perswtdeo will not be followed by ui (but by aec and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
something is so. 

J Thus his preface begins with "non dubito/ore plerosque/* Ac. 

k "Nostrosnavibuse^redtprohibebant." (Cses.) 

1 But ng appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to rumne. ' Estn6 hoc ill! 
dicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum 7 ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 

» Obs. If you have any doubt whether tpho, uihich, what, is a rel. or an inler 
ng., ask a question with the clause, and see whethei the sentence before yon 
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Mood must the verb be put in sentencea that stand as the ok. to a pioi 

ceding verb 1 
I 19. How must * whether* be translated in double questions? how ^ar?* If 

* whether' is untranslated, how may* or' be translated 1 Does an ever 

stand before a single question 1 [Yes : it then impliesi with something of 

impatience, that the answer must be 'no.'] By what must * or ' not be 

translated in double questions? 
I aO. Go through / nuiy go, Ac I might have gmUf Ac. lean doit; I could have 

done it; J ought to doit; I ought tohave doneit. Translate, I aught to do 

it, omitting vi. I biat be deceived. How is the perf. infin. generally 

to be translated after might, could, ought 7 
I 21. How is the case of a substantfve in appoeition determined 7 When icr&s 

or oppidvm stands in apposition to the noTne of a town^ does the verb 

agree with urbe, oppidum, or with the name of the townl 
I 22. He wishes to be the fibst. He says that he is beast. 
I 23. They biay be happy. We may be neutbal. 
I 24. When may a substantive and preposition generally be translated by th< 

gen.? [Atis. When the prepos. joins It* to another substantive.] How 

much pleasube ; much good ; some time. 

• 2S. What do you mean by a partitive adj. 7 Wliat case follows partitive adjec- 

tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or sohu) stand when it governs tigenit. 
and also refers to another subst. 7 In what case does a substantive of 
deseripUon stand when it has an adjeetvoe agreeing with it? By what case 
is opus est followed 7 What other construction is there with opus est? 
Thsbe is no need. What need is thebe? The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the way. The best pF the wobk. The whole of 
Gbeece. 

• 26. What case do adjectives that signify desire, &c., govern? What case do 

participles used adjeetively and verbals in ax govern 7 

• 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicbbo's pabt. It is 

yovb pabt. What case do verbs of accusing, Ac, take of the charge? 
What case do satago, At., govern? What case do verbs of remembering 
sndforgetting govern 7 In what case may a neut. pron, stand with aecuf 
sore, adnumere, Ac. 7 
§ 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import 
ance put 7 [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan 
ftce ; in the ail. fern, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degrU 
tif importance expressed 7 how is the thxng that is qf importance expriess- 
ed ? what case of the person^feeUng do pudet, dbc, take 7 what case of what 
causes the feeling 7 

• aO. What adjectives govern the dat. ? Mention some a4jecti?es that are fol- 

lowed by a<2. What cases may follow jMvpior,pnm'jiiiif? When should 
s£nitZi» take the gen. ? (w.) 

• 31. In whatcase do you put the person l9|,/^} QV (fef^n(f$ ^hqm t|ie action is 



ieful|Iyai}d obyiouslyanwertit. < I dop't know wAo d^ it. <Tf7^d)dit1' 
<I(|oii'tkiu>ww|ip4^it.' Tl^ere^reto^ldbereanlntenogaUvf. 
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doae^ or the feeling ei^terteined 1 Mention the claaiee of reibs Uiat take 

the dai. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac soWendi | 

tmperandi et nuntiandi; fidendi; minandi et iraacendi; obsequendi el 

lepugnandi, regunt datimun : quibus addaSi 

Inoideo, nubo,faveoqaje, indulgeo,j>arca, 
Gra^ulorf aturi/ior, gtudeo, medeorqne, voeoque.] 

Do any of these take the ace. also % ' By what prepositions may Terbs «! 

comparing be followed 1 [By aan or ad*\ How is U^tBur to be tniis* 

lated alter compcare ? 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After eomparef by * inter »eJ] 

What yerbs of advantage and diftadvantage goyem the aec ? Ha thuat- 

BNS MM WITH DBATB. 

[HeihreaienBmewiihdeaihBhoiMhe, 
In Latin, threatene deaOi to meS\ 
Ot yerbs of commanding ^ which goyem the ooe. only 7 which the dud. or 
ace. 7 

• 32. What case do turn and its compounds goyem % What exception is there 1 

Mention the compound yerbs that generally goyem the dai. 
[Moet of these compounded with 

Pro, con, sub. 

Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Mamy of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de, 

Re, pro, super, e.J 

• 33. Hi suBBOxmos the citt with ▲ wau. Hs rBSsnrrs m with a 

OABLAKD.> 

• 34. What yerbs goyem two datiyes 1 What case often follows sum w^ere w« 

should put the nom.7 How is haoe often translated? Mt haioi-is 
Gaivs (239). I HAys a cow. I HAyx six cows. 

• 35. Do neuter ydrbs eyer take the occ. 7 Explain, aitire honores. 

f 36. What yerbs take two accusatiyes 1 l>oaU the yerbs that haye any of thesa 
meanings take two accusatiyes 1 What transitiye yerbs take two accusa- 
tiyes, one in a sort ofaippoeUUm to the other? 

• 37. What does the abl, express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 

jectiyes stand in the aJbl, to express the price, jyretvo being understood 1 
What a4jectiyes ahoaye express price in the got, ? What substantiyes 
stand in the gen. after yerbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead of 
mii2^ and mq^orti 7 

f 38. What case do yerbs of dnmndAng^ &c. goyem? What case may egeo and 
indigeo goyem ? YHiat case do yerbs oi freeing from^ &c., take ? What 
is their more general constraction in prose ? What case do Jwigor, Ac 
goyem ?• In what case is the manner, came, Ac., put ? 

f 39. How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometimes stands 
in appoeUion to the voe. 7 



■ Mihi ooronam, or me coronA donat. 

the phrase *pot&ri rengm* (to become a mUng power) ihegen. only If 
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I 401 In what eue is the agent ezprefl&ed af t6r the pais. Terb, when a, a6, is not 
UBed ? iifter what part of the verb is thlB the regakr construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
lam believed,^ Mention some verbs that have a pau. conttruetion (286). 
What is the substitute for B,fut. irif, pa»., when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope hs will begover (use fore uf). 

I 4U What verbs can govern an ace. in the poM. ? Can a pass, verb or partici- 
ple take an ace. of the pari ejected? Ws have walked enough (trans, 
by the peas.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Coxum videtur, 
dicitur, Slc,^ easey' or *videhirj didiurj de. Gaium, esaeV 

% 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to vhen 7 in answer to for how kng 7 
How do you express the time in or within which. 7 How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or qftar7 How are anUf post, used in 
this construction ? How do you express a point or space o£ future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 How do you express the exad 
time by or against which a thing is to be done 7 Thbee teaks ago. 
Thjusb teabs old. Above twentv yeabs old* (307, /) Thbee 

mSABS AFTEB HE HAD BETVBNED (310 (o) ). 

f 43. In what case is the town at which a tiling is done, to be put 7 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in ai»wer to whither7 in answer to 
whence 7 To what proper names do these rules apply 1 In what case do 
urba and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) 7 How is local space expressed 1 

f 44. Decline *grieving"i tluroughout. Or wbitxkg a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I must write. Qo through epistaia seribenda. 
When must the part in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, lambdieved, 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
nil creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed, 
Vobis creditur, you are beUeved, 
Illis creditur, they are believed, 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of natus 
and quam — " Above thirty-three years old." 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 



«N. 


Dolere, 


grieving. 


G. 


dolendi. 


of grieving. 


D. 


dolendo, 


to grieving. 


Ace. 


dolSre, 


grieving. 


Abl 


dolendo. 


by grieving. 



The oec. is dolendtan only when governed by a preposition. ' Se peeoati Im^ 
nmlant auod doUre intermiserint ' (have intermitted grieving). 
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Home (after a verb of motion). Iirro ths covntiit. Fbom thb coir» 
TBY. In the couktbt. On the qroujud, 

I 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) ? In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro» 
noun is not governed by any other word 7 What is this called? 

i 46. He gave them the countbt to dwell in. What does the part, in nu 
often express 7 What does the part, in due often express 7 Express ' to 
have a thing made^* in the sense of caumng it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

i 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Having left his bbothbb. [Relicto fratre, Jir quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i 48. My own fault. Thbib own fault (373, a). When — «4/;— «fc« are to 
be translated by ipte and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipM 
stand 7 [In the nom. or in the case of «u», according to the meaning.*] 
When may fumi Aw, hery ito, theira in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by mi or mua, even when they denote the nom. not of their ovm, but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun must h£m^ her^ <&c., be 
translated, when tui or Bvua would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does suus ever relate to the accuaative 7 With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. {Urn or t) is used after partitives 
(372)7 

9 49. What is the difference between 'w qui pugnat,' and */i{cori!26qui pugnat' 
(376, g) 7 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when Ae, hirn^ &c., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing hefort nuniunud 
or about to be detcribed by a rel. clause? By what case only of 'iff' can 
hUi her, ikeir, be translated? [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the loiter? what the former? Which pron. 
raezJOB that of yowra? Medea illa. Distinguish between Au;, is/e, iUe, 
referring to different objects. 

I 60. When is ^any^ to be translated hy qmsquam or uUus? when hy quit? 
when hy quivis, quUibet? when hy aUquis quispiam? Does quisquam 
ever follow H (note w) 7 By what pronoun may * a ' sometimes b« 
translated ? 

i 51. What prejlx do interrogatives often take 7 what oj^ ? How should <a^ 
tpoye* with two superlatives be translated 7 

f 62. When are the pronouns thatf Ihoee^ not to be translated ? When they 
stand in the ateond member of a comparative sentence for a sutn 
iitantive expressed in the ^rst.] When quam is omitted, in what case la 
the following avJbst, put 7 What case goes with comparatives and supers 
latives to express the measure of exceat or defect? How are the Eng. ih% 
— the {"^hy how mvck — by so mui^) to be translated 7 

f 63. Is the present ever followed by the impeif, syJbjJf When ? When is the 



* * He wounded himself' se ipse vulneravit ( =: ipse, rum alius, se vulneravh) : 
Be ipaum vulneravit ( =8e, non oZtum, vulneravit). Hence ipse is to be in ihs 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted^ is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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Eng. pru, generally translated by the Lat. JWure ? By what tense is th« 
peif. defmiU often translated 7 [Ana. by the fuiurt perfect,] How are 
assertions sojiened in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way % What conjunction is often omitted after re^im, <&c. I havi 

LONG OESIBEO (410, a). 

I 64. Is the per/, subj. ever used as an imperai. ? What other tense is some* 
times used as an imperat, ? By what tense are questions of appealy or 
questions for oMaerU, to be translated 1 If hb has Amr thdto, he gives 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] If I have Am thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] If he should have akt thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commtmfy, si quid habeat, det.] 
If he had ant thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] j f 
HE had had ant thing, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid hsbuisset, 
dedisset) How is *po8sUnlUy without any expression of vncertainit/' 
translated? How is *tmcertainitf with the prospect of deciaion* trans- 
lated 7 How is * uncertainty without any such accessory notion' trans- 
lated 7 How is * impoaaibility or hdief that the thing is not ao,* translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to paat^ the othei 
to preaent time 1 When the consequence haa^toottld haet^ how must 
you translate the plupeif. indie, in the conditional clause 7 With what 
tenses may ai take the indie? With what tenses does ai always govern 
the subjunctive? 

• 66. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the autj, 
prea. ? [Yes ; *Si quid hdbeat, det^ should be always preferred to ^Bi quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition %BiU not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the •u^j. ? When should 
acripturua eaaem be used for * ahould have tpriUen ' 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the aubj. in conditional sentences 7 Is •» ever omitted 1 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand ? What are the con- 
junctions for aUhough? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam* with uicffe. ; licet 
with aubj. What is guamma, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 1 
[However mtuhy JioweDer; with subj.] What is etiamai, and what mood 
does it govern 1 [Even if; even though; with indie, or aubj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though 7 [Yes; sometimes, qrnmi^ vt^ with 
aubj.] 

i 67. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the Infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
daJt. 7 of dabit7 darei7 dediaaet7 daturua eaaei7 

I 68. Explain the meaning of bbliqtie narration 7 In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 1 [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the aubordinate dauaea stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condUum or the conaequence, or both, may refer to a padf or fuiura 
time. 

• When these conjunctions take the aubj. the sentence is generally in the 
Miqua oratiOf taken in its widest sense. (See f 68) Thls^ however, doe* BOk 
bold cood of the later writers. (Billroth.) 
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mbj.] In oblique narration what is oftr n omitted 1 [The verb or partie. 
on which the infinitives depend.] In what mood are quesUonsfor antyftf 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are qtieatioM of appeal asked 7 [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the tn/fn., may intam^gO' 
tivcB be used with the injin/l [Yes.] In wliat mood is the diarge ez 
pressed with quod ? 

% 59. When may the prea. and peif, subjunct. be used in oblique nanation, 
even when dependent on a pad tense? In what mood will remarki 
stand that are the reporter'* not the apeakti^a? In what mood do the 
▼erbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition IB in infn. or nUbj, 7 With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied 7 When may the pre*, and perf, ndj. be used, although (be gen- 
eral rule would require the imp. or plupetf. May the imp, or phqterf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the prea, or peif,? How 
are the aec. and infin. used with nB in direct narration (473) 7 

f 60. Mention some words^ phrases, dc, with which fid takes the snbj. 
[Ana. After turn, in 'sunt qui,' 'erant qui;* Ac, and after negaiite and 
interrogaiive sentences, nemo, nihUy Ac, eat: quia eai? an qmaquam eat? 
quohtaqwiaque eat? Ac. Also after adaimt qui^ nan deaunt qui, Ac, and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

% 61. What mood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 7 What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? alwaya or gena- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is eqidvalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun 7 Mention some phrases with which 
qtd has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484^ 
485)7 

• 62. When does quium take the indie. 7 What mood does quum generally 

govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the impert or plnperl 7 
[The subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea. and per/, aubj. used with vJtmam? when the 
imperf. and pluperf. 7 How is ' not ' generally expressed after vJtinam^ 
dummodo, Ac. 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed 7 When the principal verb is in 
the/ii<., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the aubj. always be used after antequam, 
priuaquam 7 

i 64. When do dmn, donee, quoad ( as until) take the indicaHoe 7 when the mi^- 
iunetioe 7 What mood do they and quamdiu always take, in the sense of 
aa long aa 7 With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the Eng- 
hsh pluperf. generally be translated (514)7 

• 65. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 

quad? What mood does quod take 7 with what exception 7 
f 66 What was the Jirat of the month called by the Romans 7 on what day did 



But the indie, of repeated nictlomu 
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the Nme» M 1 on what day the Idea ? In what months were the Nona 
on the aeMiUh? How were the days between the iCalefufe and Nonet 
reckoned 1 days between the Nonea and the Idee? days after the Idea? 
Give the rules for each case. 

f 67. What may be used kistead of a amjtautun and peraonal- or demonahraHvi 
pronoun 7 Mention some circumlocutions for the imparative. 

f 68. Wasa aeatertiuma, coin? How many Mfleiiee* made a.aeateriiuml Whal 
is the meaning of aeaterthan with numeral adoerba? Is ae^ertiumd^ 
eiinaUe in this construction') How may the value of aeaUrtium deeie»f 
eeniua, &c., be got approximately (547, note *) ? 

f 69. Give the division of the aa. Ezplainovtet icfiiiw. By what oChsr BtOM 
WM this late of Interast oxprasiedl 
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EXPLANATION OF MAMS, ETC. 



Wordi in Italioi are to be looked for in the Vocalyulaiy.* 

— — ^-^ to which the maik fl is prefixed, are to be looked for in the 

Antibarfaams. 
Df. and C. itand respectirely for the Difoeneea and CaatioDB at the end of 

the book. 
T>t (1) and C. (1) itand reBpectiTely for the Differences and Cautions of 

Parti. 
■, ^, after a word» mean that that word is to be the fint or second word re- 

spectiyely in the clause. 
*, y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectiyely) in the 

clause. 
' r. /. mean that the relatiye clause b to be jdaced first 
a. V. that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice, 
i means that the word is to be inserted in the relatiye dause. 
k means that the word is to stand near the (head ss) beginning of the sen- 



• means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as ponblei 

near the middU of a sentence, 
f means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
mh — ah mdieates that the order is to be retamed. 
mbxha indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
■ * mean that the w6rds over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic 
Words in spaced printing (printing) are those to which the direction in 

timated by a mark or reference applies. 

* prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printing, means that U m 

they are to be omitted. 



• rhe papa wiUtliere Had, not the word only, bat the plizase of wUdi I 
|ait For oilier words a dictionary must be used. 



PMCnCAI INTRODUCnON 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



ON THE OBDEE OF WOBDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
Bs the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another^ precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. / 

1. Raiio pneest ; appeiUua obtemperat — 2, Omauehtdo est altera natara.— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoBmem xnorbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (h) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad« 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(«) Corporis gravUatem et ddorem atUmo judlcamus. 

(ff) 1. MamurHna ciyitas.— 2. Syracusma Philistus.— 3. Rdiqm vit» bl- 

stituta 
(c) 1. Sui negotii &«fia gerens.— 2. Sapientia prope singularis. 

3. With respect to the usual order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the aocus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii Zcg'afot od C(SMr«fii mittunt. Obb, [8m aUo exx. undfr % (t^^ 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things existing^ 
or actions done in it. 

CsflBT a Zioett Lmano admonUmJmram mlflia pa«nnim decern muruMjk§ 
Mm^pue peiducit. C«t. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odkan fructum ocnlis ez ejus can 
capere TeUent. C Nq>. 

Exercise 1. 

4. [Does mau or anxmuB denote the mmd with all its paaaiona, emotioniy 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa- 
tion.^ Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid excuse for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your arrival. There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their homage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bus from hamshment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistua 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

1 *By the body.* > See EzikMPU. ' DL 1109. « mtiuBfuU, 426, (5). 
■38. 

5. 0:^ Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language whicfh, like the Latin, admits of considerable vaxl- 
ety in the collocation of words, what tre effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. Thii unusualness of position is the great principle on which the empharfs 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions favorable to empha* 
sis because "by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of: course the beginning of the clause is not an emphatio 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice versft. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : Q) the predicate by being placed at 

01 near the beginning of the clause. 

(«) 1. Sensit in se iri Brutua.—Q. Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatilx 

fuit audUortan prudeniia. C. 
Hb) Di§eet tu quidem quamdiu voles : tamdin autem vefle debeUs^ qtmA tt^ 

quantum profidas, non pcenitebit. C. 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
elofles the sentence. 

Eonim, qui ezact& seta^e moriontnr, Jortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasfa, 
when it is used with auiem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 
1. Amicum segrotantem visere volebam : habitai mUem Ule in parte nrhis 
xemotissimlL— 2. [Cato] objedt ut probrum M. Nobiliorl, quod is in pio- 
Tlndam poetas duxisset : duxatU autem consul Hie in iBtoliam, ut kI- 
mus, Elnnium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 
comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence ia 
greater than theirs. 

1. Q^usrltur an is, qui prqfuU nobia^ A postea nocuit, nos debito solverit. C. 
2. Q,us perspicuam omnibus verltatem continet propo«itiO| nihil indigti 
approbatumU. C. — 3. Iris nunquam non ae{9er«a m2» est Sen.— 4, Simr 
ilea paraUibua ac majoribua atae filii plenimque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oiatorum eloquentim moderatrix fult auditorum prodentia. C— 
2. Arbores serit diligens agricola, quanun adspidet baccam ipse itun^ 
quam, C.—2. ErudUo homxni esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vUatumtm quidem dolaria ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gtves 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes 6 a, it is 5 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Hirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem yiderit C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius" is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the plea of °bad health. Brutus felt 'that he was invited to a 
ehare. He exclaims : « What* advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? " Let good examples^ for imita- 
tioD be proposed* to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quGted-with.approbation.» We are looking impatiently "for the 
arnval of Cicero. I fear that he will not* undergo the dmger 
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willingly.^ I could not follow* such an example^ even if I wished 
it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger, I fear that^ 
Hortensius" will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 
Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who^ 
have altogether* satisfied the easpectatians^ of men !^ 

^ How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration 1 [460, (c) (2).] 

> Ptto pairid mortem or morU occumbere, . & Laudare, *T)t 163. 

> Df. 1109, (14). • Ex amni parte. 



§ 1. Position of Attributives. 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed afler its substantive ; but (h) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.' 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, amictus togft pwrpure^ in selU aured^ 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbidu» aquMUMque, £#. 

(() 1. In miseriam nascimur eempUemam, C. — 2. iEdui equites ad CaBsazem 
omnes revertuntur. dee, 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attrL 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, 80 as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon bariarorum uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. 0. A2^.— 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui existimant libidimim peecatontmqtteomr 
nkim patSre in amicitiH licentiam. C, — 3. Miles quidam parum abfiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret; quod ille perieuhanf sublato ad ejus oonatum 
■cuto, vitayit. Ctee, 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



^ C7ry«ar makes the position qf]f«r its substantive the imuoZ position of an attii* 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion seemf 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat injrostris coUega tuus, 
amictus toga purpured^ in sellE attred^ coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the acyectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the substantives toga and d^tr 7— In this sentence, however, purpured and ott" 
red gain a litUe emphasis from their being followed by a slight pause. 
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{Prom her divine birth and origin.) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. "i 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divvad. > Not, ab ortu et dhind progenie.* 

(3) Ab ortu dtoino et progenie. j 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the '£BmUiar style ;* but it 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. IL 
33. ** Sed arroganiiam hominis insoUntiamqud cognoKiie." 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by * and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs, The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

▼ery frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

I. Insula est Melita, satis laio ab SiciM mari pericii2otoque disjuncta. C— 
2. Omnibus ofiBiciis diligenier a me waneUqu$ senratis, Ac— 3. Et ddoH 
fortiter ac fortvntB resistere.— 4. Dominot esse onmium rerum et modt- 
nUoret deos. 

21. Ohs. This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sentence into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the style by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance. Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. By arranging the sentence thus, *nunc tandem Ucet 

\jucttndum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere^' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
^r what Cicero calls intervaUa aqualia. {Reisig.) 

Exercise 3. 

[An aocemUd pronoun Ib emphatic, and to be ezpnMeJ.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain- and 
fortune* (20,3)? Thick" cZbM^fo" are covering the whole sky, {Turn 
into pass, voice.) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold* and 



« This sentence («tc) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refert 
ilMn& to both substantives: a supposition which Ordli appears to coante- 
■ance by not condemning it. 
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hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advantage^ 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly" and rashly.' Fired 
with anger" and amhition,' he' heaped every kind of idnise upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.^ 
Which" advice" they' received with atclamations. He' did many" 
and rash" © actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
that he is living by alms. Caius has made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery." You see {pL) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19) ! 

1 * that flatterers* have easy* access" to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively., 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu- 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga Lueceium benignitas. C. Tanta fuit in autrU capiendU celeriUu, 
Ac, CtBB, Halesini pro multls et magnis suis majorumque suorom tn 
rempttblieam meritis atque beneficiis, &c. C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis^ 
ad con»ervandam rempubUcam diligentifi, &c. 0. [Ob§, Ou intertUm, of 
0u rdatvDt daust,'] 
(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep; MUHad, 3, 3, * hortatus est 

pontis custodes neafortund datam occanonem liberandi Grsecie dlmit 

terent.* Kereforhma is emphatic. 
(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed ^thef 

by an adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (h) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) Ratibus /uncfiff trs^ectus. L. Consules— regibus exacHa creati sunt. 
(6) Ingratus est, qui, remoHa testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Csesar pulsus, non 
inatamJU PompejOf negavit eum vincere scire. Suei. 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten*. 

tion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 

when the participle and substantive together form one complex 

notion. 

TemeritasestvideUcet.^oren^«fti/it. C. ItVLqw beM adhibUa rtOio cexaix, 
quid optimum sit. C. 
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Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit toward s * the 
state yi he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy' towards all,i that no man was so humble 
aa not^ to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy* men's great 
esqfectations of me J I fear that I shall not^ satisfy your great* 
expectations of me.i If {Ego, si, &Ci) such an opportunity of 
success!^ were offered me, V would eagerly sei^e it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their lavage, air fied. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day,* and rout the 
enemy. Are you^ the man* to lose such^* an opportunity of suc- 
cess' by your-own laziness?" I fear that I shall not^' be able 
to recompense'* you for your so-great benefits towards'^ me.i 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 tft with ace. ^ ctppdlare. & Say; 'im« qftucheourtemf (abl.). See 

D. humanUcu, Choose the word that is nearly ^ affabilUy, * Use qui 

nan. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d, > I. 76. * Df. 153. ' rei gerenda, 

• See BATTU. 9p£ 1109, (9). ^ tamprtBOanu. u SeeJ>. igna- 

tia. IS D£ 153 " graiiam* rtferre.' " in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive, 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pre- 
cedes both. 

Ht^ ftutem cToHonU difflcUiuB est ezitnm quam prindpiiim InveDiie. C 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has another 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion^ it is generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, genp 
erally follows i it : it is very often an otjeeHM genitive. 
1. Fortinimi viri magnitudinem aninU desideras. C— 2. TlumidodiB 
vltia ineuntU eetoHa magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. iV«p.— 3. 
Cupio ab hac hondnum satietate noatri discedere. C— 4. fl^fi» vos 
animi monumenta retinebltis corporis in Italift nullum vestigium esse 
patiemini? C. 



■Not always: e.g.fti^rexanlmiiii<«iilNidiiiemadmira]ii^ C.A;p.ii.ia 
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Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure' ® their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful' 
opim/ms are gradually weakened^' Who would not praise ^this 
great philosopher's contempt* for* external things ? I am not the 
man* to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for^ the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both' the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme' cheapness^ followed*" that 
year's* deamess of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
deamess will follow" this year's cheapness of jproo»u>f». My 
Tullia's weak state'* kills^' me with o anxiety* 

1 muHnire. 3 Say ; * opinions of commencing life.' Should it be ttiioif 

tBlat, or <efa« miens 1 (See 26. last clause.) 3 Ddd. paulatim. ^ de^pieieniia, 
8 Pt. 1. 156. 6 D£ 1109 (9). f Say i <of human things.' > ^imm^ 
twn. • Summua. » catiMtquL " pt I. 290 ((Q. ^ Im&eetZK- 

ta»eoirpori». ^' examxiMxrt, 



§ *6, Participial Clauses. 

80. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Pisistratus primus Homeri libroe, cm^uoeanUa^ sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ttt nunc habemus. C.~2. Saepe homines ra/ionem, bono eontUioa dii» 
immortalibuB datam^ in fraudem malitiamque convertunU C. 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
banning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes afier it, aa 
Its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonil, in camporum patentium equoribus haJbUanteo^ 
( s: quum hob,) omnem curam in siderum cognitione posuerunt. C.-* 

2. PerdUU {^z licet perd.) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentars 
potest. C. — ^3. Brutus Consul ita proslio uno actiidit Vestinorum res^ 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se dtfenguri {=sui d^end). L, 

Exercise 6. 

[P means that the sentence is to be turned Into a participial dame.] 
82. ^My repulaUon being lost, nothing^ remains* but tbat Z 



[§4« 83-35. PROPER NAMES. 24i 

shoald die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours^ 
oflfered to me for' having saved the state. They alK Jly to the 
town to defend themselvesP ©there. Be sure* not to 
neglect your ^eaJf^A, which is now re-established. p Can 
anyone cure a body, theit is worn-out^ by such* labours? 
Who doubts, that such' opinions, so deeply* implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up V The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first object, is not to be followed. 

» nihil • aliud ■— tiin. » See i. 83. * ob. Say ; * on account of the 

fepublic saved.' < cave. See Df. (1), 118. ^C (1), 10. • tarn penUu*. 

7 vetuahu : the word for M which refers to the superiority of age. J>id, anU' 
gtnii. s Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names, 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Bx pnepositio : 0$ syllaba : «litera.— 2. Cato, vir clarissimus.— 3. Zi€miM« 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upOn the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. EJtu doctor Plato triplicem finxit animum. 0. (because the efiu refers 
to Xervoerates in the former sentence.) — 2, Homo mlrificus, Dionysius 
{ihaJt wmdirful person, Dionyriut). 

Exercise 7. 

35. I will make no objection^ to your hissing off the stage 
©that very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged* athishouse' 
o w h e n. at Syracuse." Verres invited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is suifermg from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and ©one who has deserved extremely-well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his Ufe, It is your ^ business to be- 
leech the conqueror to spare the Ufe of Pamphilus, your host. 



343 AN TTTHBTICAL WOEDS. [$ 0. 36-40. 

Tour ocmnecdoD' Rutilius swore that he owed his ^e to me : his 

father' Numantius^ would not beg CsBsar to spare mine. 

1 Df. (l)i 19. s kiatrio *( at * alag^-filasfer *) implies aometfaiiig of depredation- 

*Dt(l), 2. *dcv0r»aTu {iMcmr.opt,) ^q0bni», 

f The accent oyer faffur shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. AntUhetical Words. 

86. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally often stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. Neee$9UaH§ inventa antiquiora suit, qnam tohtptaitB. 0.-2. Errors 
mehercnle malo cum Platone, quam com istis vera wmHre, C 

87. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

88. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beginning } . , . r^sDective clauses • 
(h) Or both at the end $ ^* ^^'' respective clauses . 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the seoondi 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) ShiUi malorvm memorii torquentur t 9tqdmU» bonapraterUoy gratft ro* 

cordatione renovate, delectant C. (a b—ab,) 
(a, &)Multi in amieU parandU adfubeiU curam : in amieia digendiB rugUgmUB 

9tmi, C.(ab — a 6.) 
(e) 1. Ut eupidUaiibu»piiacipma dviUit ii^ solettota dvitas : sic emeniari 

et corrigi conHnenHd, C— 2. Metno ne tceUraU dicam in te, quod pro 

Hilone dicam pie. C.(abXba.) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
eases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always : e. g nihil wmper Jloret : ataa suecedU atati. C. is^ 
sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. ^anoiher* 
might generally he sahstitated for the second substantive, <ofu' bdng 
added to the first < iUbn kills man * rs <ofu mankills anoffurJ 

1. Vir virum leg^t— 2. Ex domo in domum migrare.— 3. Diem ez ilb ex- 
•pectare.— 4. Arma armU propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

«»— a6 win indicate that tbooidsr is fobs retalnedialX^sthat it is fobs 
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Obk Tlie inirerted order ig called ClUainmi^ and to ibisJ imw r U e farm fat an- 
titheticali 



O^. These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 
ccpia verhorum copiam gignit. C. Pausanias magnam helU 
ghriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep. Iniquissimam pacehi 
fusiissimo hello antefero. C " 

Exercise 8. 

[Ob9. When 'one' iBtobe omitted (•one), 'another'mnstbetrsndated 
by a case of the snbetantive that follows o ne.— •Then indicatei that 
the question is to be asked by an.1 

41* I don't see, how past pleasures" can assuage^ present evils 
(^ahxha). I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs* 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect' the good. The opinion* which" you^ are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity which* you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,^ the more do they kindle ^in us 
the desire of knowing* ^ them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquittedy another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ah^^a h). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, <> a n d weakened by continence l*(ahxh a). Anna 
must be resisted by arms (SO, 4). bit •thentnie that •onepoet 
always envies ^another? I by Hercules had rather be condemn* 
ed' than acquitted* by a sentena^^ purchased by bribery (36, 2). 

^ Sedare, ^vutgw. * ditaetUtre (a qui re). * auppUeic^ t^ffleenF. 

■ DSd. tuari: or 1. 374. * Invert. I. 90 (<i). v <heavenly things, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of {JutbcnQ,' Ac, * a^gnoaeere. 

* 1. 38. ^^ See J vdomxmt. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 
clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a alight emphasis or prcmiinence by being placed just before or 
after a pause. 

For instance, jnst after an apposition clause that belongs to the subject. In 
iaet, the beginning or end of any ^rs^ptfiMrdt la a aiig^Uy emphatio 
positloii. 
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1. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in Grecit ] major! qiiadam vd copia, yel 
glorii floruit. C. — 2, Ccelius talis tribimus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
civium perditorum popularem turbtUeiUamqite dementiam \ a senatu et a 
bonorum causH steterit libentius. C. 

48. A word that is the subject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. Hoatea, ubi primnm nostros equltes conspexeruntj impetu facto, celeriter 
nostroB perturbaverunt. C(s«.— 2. Quem, ut barbari incendium efiugiaae 
viderunt, tells eminus missis, interfecerunt. Nep, 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, CTen 
when it is no< the subject of the principal sentence also. 

L'Htc etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationia. 

iVicp.— 2. J?omoni poBtquam Carthaginem venerunt ^tum ex Cartha- 

giniensibusunus, &c. 

44. A word that is the subject of one sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen- 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id, 

1. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibal! apud eum ezsulanti depugnarl placeret, 
negabat se aud§re. (When Hannibal, who wa» residing a» an exile wiih 

King Prusias, iMudy &c. he said Ac.) C— 2. Boioa, petentibua 

iEduis, quod egregi4 virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis collocareDft 
concessit. Cces, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii* had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone"to 
bring me into odium. Could"* my favourite, your connection,® 
Rutilius, upon hearing this* (pi.) almost die with laughter? 
When your fa vourite^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,^ ^the latter used to get an appetite by walking. 
(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he "used to devour litera 
ture with^that wonderful" person' Dionysius. 

*« Shall have done.' ^Dil^tl.18. »qj^w. *AbLAbsoI. 
* tgnid quern deversari, to stay vith any body for a time as a guest. ' homo 
ndrifieut. 
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§ 7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum, as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum, when it precedes both subject and predicate, is mora 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [=: 
« exists :' * there w.*] 

Est homo mortalis {man ia undofubttdly mortal). 

In e9t neeetMd the *at* is emphatic (s='i$absolvtdy necessary^) or 'mud Ui^ 

JaUibly* 
1. Non vident id se cupere, quod fugidvo alicui ant gladiatori concedi fjl 

neeeaot. C— 2. Se esse tertium ilium Comelium, ad quem regnmn hnj us 

urbis pervenire tsaet nMeue, C. 

48. Sum, when unemphatic, should generally be placed after 
aa emphatic word. 

Hence is it not placed after eram, axdem, Ac, except when it is em- 
phatic. 
1. Postquam diyitiae honori tsst ccepere, Ac. C. — 2. Hsec conficta arbitror a 
poetisewe. C.^3. Ut a te pauIo e«< ante dictum. C— 4. Natura est ipsa 
fabricata. C.~6. In eoque colendo sita vitae tat honestas omnia. C 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credo, nego, ajo, volo, veto.^ 

1. Is igitur versum in oratione vetat eaae. C— 2. De&nsum rugtt eaae. C-- 
3. Qaos equidem credo ease, Ac C— 4. Ut socios honore auctiores tdU 
eaae, C, 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 

hyperdissyUdble participle ; the participle often standing at the 

end of its clause. 

Abs te eaae Uberaiaa: per te eaae recrealaa; latrocinia eaae depulaat aaa$ 
adtptoa: operam eaae ponendam (but, prorogatua eaae vufeofur)— all in a 
small portion of one letter {Epp, ad Q^/iaU, FVair. lib. i. 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti. 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partua eat, C— 2 
Clu8B tamen (ut in mails) acerbitati anteponendaeat, C. 



^ By no means always : omniratione tueare, ut aaae qiuun beatissimos vdk 
Bpp. ad Qidat. Frair. lib. I L 
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Exercise 10. 

52. Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of pleom 
sure, is blamed^ by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first ohjeeU He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,* that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible,^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.< He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first object. All cry-out, that this very false* man 
*is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 
place no obstacle ^in the way of accomplishing so 
great an object.^ Are you'^then going to feel affronted Ki 
this % They teach ^ us, that that opinion should be given up. 

* D6d. rqprehsndere, > To be placed over others, pntem$ aliia. Indie. 

* To be under any body's command, in cujub imperio mm. * 1. 410. p. 144. 

■ mendaXf a4i. * iiMfidactMtmiw. ▼ ret. 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

58. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 
pronoun with it, there are six possible positions, without sepa- 
ration. 

b 
4. SuavissimaB tua litters 



a 

1. Tub soavissimflB litters 

2. Tue littem suavissimflB 

3. Liv.er» tu» snavissime . 



6. Suavissime litters tu» 
6. Litters suavisaims tns. 
(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the fimns 2. 6. shonld probably be 

preferred. 
(A There may be two adjective pronomis and an adjective i e.g.tuumhoc 

suburbanum Ojrmnasimn. 0. De. Orat.L 1, 21 (emQ. 
(a) ExampUt qfform l{uihkh i» (ht EnglUh order) ore ; in hae nostrft actione 

(C. Dt OraL iU. 69): suis lenissimis pbstulatis (Cot. B. C. i. 6): Sn 

meo gravissimo casu (O. ad ram. iv. 6, 1) : in hac prsdari epistoU (CL 

deFin.]l 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, 4*c., the most usual plaoe of the pronoun 
b after the first adjective. 

Croifii* Aie et eotiere<u« aer. C. 

Exercise 11. 
W. Do not pester othat excellent man with yoor tfareateolnn 
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letters. Heneveransweredasingleword^toiny very kindly 
expressed* lettered I cannot but* retom some answer to 
your very acceptable leUers. Those wrong opinions oofyours 
must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ^the part of a 
Christian to spend all his life in making gam ? Tou must strive 
io retain^ that great reputation ^of yours. Tou must take 
care' lest your so-great reputation should be endamgered. No 
obstacle shall bQ placed by me (®in the way of accom- 
plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 
Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this ynpopu- 
larit^ of mine ? 

NvjOium unqwan Mrfttim. * AaimaiilMimtt*. Dt (1), 18. 

« Pt 1. 75. ■ antfre. • See Odivk. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral foUowis the 
adjective. 

Optiinii8 9ii£t^.* altiflrixnajiMBfiMflnminat qninto^uogiMverix). 
Qtdsque is generally placed immediately after a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoidfl tuo gnaiiigiK rtm tiewiiie appeUare. C. 

57. (a) Qtfi(2ain generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. {h) Qvidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(e) For instance, where the quidam means *9ome (hat leouldname:^ * wmn 

we know qf.* 
(a) 1. Interim Agylline quidam vincnla lazavit. iVSip.— 2. Sed audio mqforem 

^Houiciiii in urbe timoxem esse. C. 
(6) Clamor iste indicat esse quo$dam dves impeiitos^ sed non muUoB, C, 
(e) Otlum prsBstaturi videntor, si quidam homines patientius eomm poten* 

tiam finre potnerint. C. 

59. The iHe of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 
adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Ob». Not always : e. g. iUam aeerbUaimam nUrMram PrsBtormn avarl- 
tie calumniam. C. Ep. ad Q. rrair. i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
ittifin. C Xenophon Socraticus ille^ C. 
I. Habetnr vir egreglus L. Paullus tttc, qui, &c. C— 2. Omnis iUa vis el 
quasi flamma oratoris, Ae, C— 3. Antipater HU Sidoniiii. C— 4. Mne* 
Murchns, auditor Panetii iOittt tuL C. 
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60. AUquis in connection with another adjectiye generally 
takes the second place.* 

Bene dicere non habet definUam aliquam s regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aUqtds generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (Jb) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Ob; JUiqtda is emphatic and precedes the substantive, when it meana 
' wme at all events^* * tome \f not much :' e. g. qui sedulitatem mali poeta 
duxerit aliquo tamen prsBmio dignam, &c. C. 

(a) 1. Aut de pingendo pietor aliqtas diserte dixerit aut scripserit. C, — 2. SI 
hujusct rei ratio aliquOf &c. C. 

(f>) 1. Ejus iacti, si non bonam, at aliquam rationem afierre. C— 2. Quid 
mihi— tamquam alicui Grnecu^ otioso etioquaci — qusBstiuncuIam— poni- 
tis? C— 3. Timide tamquam ad aZi^uem scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the pron. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

Obs, Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same person : 
e. g. "cum quibua t$ non tuum judicium §ed temporum vinda conjwnx^ 
runt," C. Fam. x- 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alii ali&\n civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L, 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for himself^ &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (h) when there is to be 

particular emphasis on the suhject, ipse preqedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de se ip«um prsedicare, ialsa prsBsertim. G— 2. Non egem 

medicin& ; me ipse consolor. C. — ^3. Lentulum mihi ipsi antepono. C. 
(6) 1. Si quis ipse sUn inimicus est, &c.~-2. Ipsi se curare non possunL 
[Sometimes, however, the tp»e follows : ^ te ipse contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the ageni 
with respect to himself ia a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is himself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any c&ur^ alius ullus is more common (I think) than uIIum 
alius: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of * any * or * other, ' 
To express it strongly, separate the adjectives, as : non ullam rem alt am 
sxtimescens nisi^ &c. C. 

3 In unusali^fuis this order should be observed, unless there is another ai^l 
(e, g, aHquis unus pluresve), or the alignis is emphatic 
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Exercise 12. 

['The ^famous,' Uhe °grea V <&c., to be tranalated byiOs.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium ©of yours (53^/1) 
to the o famous Academy and Lycseum. Every body loves 
himself.^ Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar^ praise is due.^ Does it ^^ t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the © g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what^ was the opinion of that god ^ o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus ^ o f yours boasts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ab X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made' of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
se o n , *• but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward, if not a great 
o o n e . * * Do you o t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, h) ? 
Isit°then like a philosopher** to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^or other? 

» I^onge anteponere, « I. 363. Begin with ip#c. ' I. 399, b. 

* peculiar, propriui. To be due, deb&ru ^ quianam. > to attend a person*! 
lectures, audire aliqtum, Tnin the verb into the passive, ' toaa heard by him.* 
▼ quidam, 9 efficcre, * tx, *° ^ no nature compelling.' u jf 

with no (turn) great, yet (oQ with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b,) u Say : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (fl) The relative (except when it refers to w, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (&) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerxera per literas certiorem fecit id agl, ut pons, gt«em ittc in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep. ^ 

(fc) Bellum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus 
polentissimis reglbus infertur, MUkrUkUe et THf^ane; qitorum alter, Ac. 

a 



850 THB RELATIVE. [§ 11. 67-71 « 

67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to fid s^ 
the demonstr. iff, with et, nam, igUur, aiUem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 

latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 

generally placed in that clause. 

Hence 'the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose houae* would 
be: Epaminondas, tajus ceUberrimi imperatorie in domo, dbc. "The im- 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired/ gloria, quam tmmoriaUmQrmd 
retulenint. So: *a cUywkvDky* que urbs, &c.~<^ city he Jlret visited,* 
quam urbem primam adiit. — *an opinwn uhich^* que sententia, Ac, (ci^ 
and opinion being in appoeition to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year CumsB, a city" which" the Greeks were 
then in possession of,' is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 
divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was full of o o u r 
constant* enemies.* I hope that you will* recover from the very 
severe disease, with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 
you will' keep the many* and very beautiful" promises, which you 
made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 
have been presented, wonderfully^ delights me. That Athena- 
goras of Cyme,* who had dared to export com ina famine,^ 
was scourged' with rods.' 

1 To be in possession of, tenure. * Constant, aempiienme: to end the 

temence. *fore uf . . . * nUri/lee. * CynuBiu, • tirgie ceedL 



§ 11. The Relative amtinued, 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by iUe and a relative 
clause, it is often placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause ; 
80, {h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter* 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) IUe, qui in Timno mundum cdificavit Platonis deut. 
{b) Qua perspicuam onmibus veritatem continet propoeitio, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
rel. may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 
notion that is to be made prominent. 



4^11. 72-75. THB BELATIVS. 25| 

Tiibnta tIz, infaenuB PompeU qiuxt satis sit, efficiont. C, 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a noint« 
native. 

Senatus ille, quem qtd ex regibus constare dixit, unu/jveram spedem Bomtmi 
■enatfls cepit. L. 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tamen, quidemy que (after). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Cesar, illud interdum : (/uod tamen^ quom te penitui 
VBOOgnoTi, timere desino. C. — 2, MorosittBsenuia babetaliquid excusa- 
tionis, non illios quidem justSB, Bed qws probaii posse yideatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as autem, vero^ emniy igitur^ 
cannot stand with qm^ unless its reference is to something that 
follows. 

1. QjiuB auUm secimdum natuiam essent, ea sumenda et quadam sestlma- 
tioiie dignanda docebat. C— -2. Qui igUur adolesceDs, nondum tantA 
glorift praeditus, nihil unquam nisi severissime et gravissime fecerlt, U eft 
existimatlone, eftque astate saltavit? C— 3. Quorum vero patres aut ma- 
jores allquft gloiift pnestiterunt, u student plerumque eodem in genera 
laudis excellere. C. — 1. Qwb ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partlm 
sunt in animo, Ac. C. 

Exercise 14. 

fr.f, means that the reL clause is to stand first (see Part L 30) : a,v, that thA 
sentence is to be translated by the active voice.] 

75. That qpinion^ ^ofyours, which is injurious^ to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. That Rupilius,i who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state, had fled away secretly. 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our UveSf be 
hiried with military honours. {r,f.) Will therefore! that Lu- 
cilius,i who is prepared for his/a<e, whatever it may he, flp 
away secretly? (r./.) You are therefore* driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both you and I owe our Uves. 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprived of burial, (a. v.) 
We have scarcely com* enough' for a month. Let othose 
therefore! who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-of* 
money.^ Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut.), will obtain. 



*Ltddere. sSay: * which may be enoagh for (*4i') a month.** Set 
tsaaple (71). * p eew dg. abL 



653 INTEltaOGATIVBS. PREPOSITIONS. [^ 12> 13. 76-79* 

§ 12. InterrogcUives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except ne, take the first place in an indi* 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (b) In direct questions, or indirect questions that precede 
the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 
place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quaeritur, cur doctissimi homines de maximlB rebus dlssentiant. C. 

(b) 1. Dii utrum eint, necne sint, qusritur. C— 2. Ctuidi AUxandrum 

PA«r<eum ^uo auiino vlzlBse arbitramur 1 C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearlyi thewholeheaven* filled* with 
the human race ? But whether these numbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.* When Socrates* 
was asked,^ whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 

. versed with him.® What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do we think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (h)? 1 wish to 
remark'' ° h e r e , what' a calamity over-confidence® usually*' is. 

^ Ramshom says : complerey to fill completely ; impUre, to fill what is hollow 
empty ; oppUrCf to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surface by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad satiettUem dicUur eo mpleium^ 
expletum: r epletum eat^quod exhaustum erat^ ut fossa: oppletusadsu- 
perficiem^ r efe rtus^d ijft rtus^eo nfe rtusad spaHvm interiua pertinent, 
^ex. s deinceps. * * Socrates, when it had been inquired of him * {*uij.), 
Ac.f queer ere ex aliquo, ^ coUoqui cum aUqtio. ' UtieenriSy adj. — M 

AriminerMs below. f lAbet interponere. » C. (I), 21. Df. (1), 60. 

* nimiajlducia. ^^ < is wont to be.' 



§ 13. Prepositions. 



79. Prepositions (except versiis and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
stantive, when either of them is emphatic, (b) When the attrib. 
utive is a rel. pron., the "^reposition generally stands between the 
pron. and its substantive 
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(a) 1. Magn^ cum curi atque diligenti^ scripsit. C— 2. Romani Horatium 
accipiunt eo majore cum gcaidio, quo prope metum res fuerat. 

(6) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place s 
e. g. qum^^ re; quam ob rem; ed de causd, 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

1. Senatus, quoa ad soleret, referendum censuit. C. — 2. Homo disertus non 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, &c. C— 3. Socii putandi 
sunt, quo8 inter res communlcata est. C— 4. Res, qud de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always* appended to me, te, se, nobis, voUs, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quihusy when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Maxime cavendum est, ut eos, quiJbuasum sermonem conferinus, et 
vereri et dUigere videsimur. C.—2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) qu& 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
velle ducere, cum quibus {opp. to adversum eoBS ne contra te anna 
ferrem, Italiam reliqui. Ncp, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essent in mum cuique tribuendo. C. — 2, Honore 
digni cum ignominia dignis non sunt comparandi. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, re, 
vero, autem, tam^n, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; poH 
vero Sullifi victoriam penitus amisimus, C. — 2. So : poat autem Alezan- 
dri mortem. Nep, — 3. Poat enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure^ 

beseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per yosforhmaa^ per liberos vestros, inimicis meis, lis pra* 
sertim quos ego pro Yestr& salute suscepi, dare Isetitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you {pi.) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever' it shall seem 
©good to you. As to* him, in whose o hands* all" power" 
isolodgedjlsee nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed himself 
a sufficiently apt^scholar in oreceiving* this nerveless' 
«id effeminate^ opinion ; after him Philonymus the Rhodian H 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 
a certain limit,* beyond which, ©they say, we ought not to 
advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions, ^° nor in 
those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power* ^ wont to 
arise. I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly** required : 
for to what expenses that matter** has already advanced, you see 
in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 
a matter! concerning which I have || fished ou^agreat deal'* 
from Hortensius. 

1 Fe2tffi with subj. (tU omitted). ^ The simpto relatlye. ^ cfe. 

* To be in any body's hands, penesaHquem esse. Df. (1), 108. * ad 

aliqutd aatia dociUm se prabire. "* enervalw. ^ muUebrU. * mo' 

dumadh4b9re, ^ conMUuereremptMicam. ^^ dieendu ^ reek, 

** nes. w mulia. 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
ef, ae, afque; vel, aut; sed; at, verum; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamohrem, quapropter ; iia, iiaque, sic, &c. 

1. Id iUe ut audiflt, domirjd reverd noliiit. iVep.— 2. Bwe H paucos puta^ 
tis affines ease, yehementer erratia.— 3. Onnmentario»quoadamAriaiatdt9 
yeni ut aufenem. C— (Sb tn wbordmate aenJtencea.) 4. AtUiiia Regolua 

eetUentiam tu diceret, recuBavit. C.—S, Grorg^ss Leontino tantoa 

honoa habitus est a Qraecis, aoli ut ex omnibus Deiphis non inaurata 
statua, sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque, H aut reqnietem natuia non qnsreret, aut earn posseC alift qnadam 
ratione oonsequi, facile pateremnr. C. 

88. Quam (how) with an adjective is often separated fix)m the 
adjective, hr the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id exigttum ? C 

Exercise 17. 

89. When he^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
oome to recompense you with some reward, if not a great <> on a 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered the name of Quino- 
tilius m a very patheUc maimer. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his promises^ I will nevertheless hind 
by an oath. Do you o t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time t Listen to what that 
Caius (of) yours^hasdone. If Demetrius has an atutienee, 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his Ufe 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° b y t h e m with some* reward.' If therefore (87, h) 
they have derived any odtHirUage from my care, let them confer 
some* reward* upon me. 

1 Aetume$8€tU. 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enim, igUuff with esse, 

90. Ob§. IgUur, tamm, ergo, dcmde^ praOerea, iiaqiu^ take the first plaee, 
ivhen they modify theivhoie claose, and not merely any particiilar notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, iJtaqiu always takes the first place^ 
igUvar never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autan^ emm^ 
igitur, take the second place. 

1. .Ei< oiim effectrix multarun et magnarmn voluptatmn. C— 2. Suntau" 

tern clariora indicia nature. C— 3. Id auUm est perfectmn offi 

dmn. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or mm, ntfm, nemo^ 
nthU quis;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the iMrd place. 



> <|tti»en<m «•<, Stc, occurs T\t9e. It. 2, and ehwwhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is { whether the question or assertion relates to the exiatenee of the 
thing or to its nature. " Quo minus recte dicatur quid enim e»t, nikU cnim 
6^, nulla obstit ratio.— Discrimen proficiscitur ex naturft yerbl erne, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prestet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu : sed ubi significat vers 
MM^ ezHare^ attrahit interrogandi particulam.— Qui quserit, quid eat mUm? aut 
exspectat responsionem nOul ene, vel mhU aUud esM ; aut an rt» tare aitf dubUaL 
Qui Inteirogat, quid rniim ut7 da certo graMrs lei qiwiit, vol, Intsciogatioiiis 
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1. Dieendtan eat enim quod sentio. C.~2. NihU ut enim aiiud, qnamobreD% 
Ac. C— 3. Quia eat enim qui, Ac. 1—4. iV«mo eat igUur^ quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 
place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand between 
the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoe igitur illud efficitur. C. 

(b) 1. Poat vero SullsB victoriam (banc consuetudinem) penitus amisimus. 
C. — 2, Herillus jam pridem est rejectus : poai enim Chryaippum non esc 
disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ab ed eat enim Interfectus. C 

95. Quoque, quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw atUemy enim^ igitur to the third place. 

Ei quoque enim proconsuli imperium In annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
muUo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

iViwi video autem, Ac. Num via igitur audire, Ac. 7 

98. The post-posidve conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plehiscitum. 

1. £/. quidem PfUlippua gloriari solebat. C— 2. Rem vero publicam.'^d. 
JuriaqvLejurandi,^4, Rogationibiis, plebiave acitia. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary^ religion is to men. For 
«ome reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 

tI intent^, non hoe eaae^ vel proraua nihil eaae. Nam tota vis continetar trno 
verbo quid. — ^Hoc ad alias quoque formas pertinet, que yerbum est enchtlMim 
Bomini coi^unetum habent.'' (floiui. Twra. ii. 400.) 
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not reached ? I approve of that :^ for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good" courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm* a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that you 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others* 
watch over* the state ? ^ W e waver'' and change ^ o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :' for there is no rapidity' which can come-into- 
competition' with that*" of the mind. 

> To be salutary, aahiii esse 3 gyidem, ' laudo id quidem, 

* animu9. '^ unum ex ommbua mctxime. * prospicert with dat. 

T labart. * ceUritas. * contendere. i° The subst. must be repeated. 



§ 16. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) Non (or hatui) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition^ it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. (b) Non (haud) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo^ 
igitUTy) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Nrni paranda nobis solum sapientia sed frwnda etiam. 0.-2. Otii 

.fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxatio. C 
(6) Aon igUur de improbo, sed de calUde improbo quierimus. C. 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantimi iaudis in dicendo U^ys^ trttida^ei 
Homerus, nin jam tum hones eaaet eloquentisB. C. 

102. Non (haud) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminondse, non Leonidn mortem hujus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Quid bestiae 7 non pro suo partu ita propugnant, ut vuhiera red- 
piant? C. 

103. The place of non in the case of e^, &c., with a participle, 
OT of an auxiliary verb (with infin.) is next before est op the 
%uxiliary verb (when there is no antithesis). 



968 coKPA&ATiirBSy BTC. [§ 17. 104^106. 

1. HI T0% qvoniam Ubere immi UeO, tacite logant, dkc C.~2. Regido nm 
./W Jupiter metuendns, ne, Ac. C— [TfAeti there is antUheeUt ffuwm 
jtreeedee ike qniUheHeal tDord,l 3. Non modo— ^um detenitiu, eed— 
concitatuB est— 4. Hanc epistolam cur non edntU velim, caiua nulla 
eft C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre« 
dicate {esse being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui, 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi noit est ias. C— 2. Nihil est, quod Deuf 
effioero non posait. C— 3. Nihil est enlm, quod non alionbi esse cogstnr. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all" my fertunes,* unless I had 
made you take an oatli in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ^ too richly rewarded 
for my great' labour. What therefore o d i d Caius ^ d o ? did 
not* he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?* I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your promises, I know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great* a calamity unless he had 
ceased to be in fanor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

1 Say : ' for my so-great labour.' * Ask the question with sum, which ii 

often used for noume in vehement interrogations. * See D5d. de&tem. 



§ 17. Com^raixees, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
Dy quam often precede the comparative. 

1. Adyentus hostium fuit agrie^ quam utI% ierrtbiHar. L.— 2. Maris su^ 
tempeetoB, quam ante promeoj terret navigantes vehemenHue. C.-^. Ex 
multis judicari potest viriuHe esse, quam eetatiat cursum ceUriorem, C— 
4. ThemUtoclie nomen, quam Sohnia, est Uluetrvua, C. —5. Pompejusfbit 
reetUuendimei, quam retmencU, etudionar. C.-^. Ibeere, qmm asMi^ 
vuhiem/KJIiKs est. Q. 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

duvan in omnibus causis graTlbuii^ C. C^Btor, initio dioendi commoveri ■o« 
learn vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is^ when 
not followed by an in/en. or sic, ita, &c. 

1. Te, inquUf Appi, tavmque capnt, &c, Xr.— 2. Hoc te nno quo poMum, aUf 
modo, fillia, in libertatem Tindico. L» 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with tU aU; ut narrat; &c.j the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

1. Sed dum palato quid sit optimum jndicat, coeli, palatum {vt alt ErmiuM) 
non Buspezit. C— 2. Paddeianus aliquis hoc animo, ut narrat lAieSkUf 
Ac 

111. So mhi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor,puto, 
esdstimo, (all four with or without ut,) qtuBso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

!• Rubeo, nUhi crede, sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romanis, remigravit Romam, vt opinor, L. Cott& et L. Torquato Goes.— 
3. Nolite, obtecro vo9, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum ease, quam fueiit, 
iUe ipse discessus. C. 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uneomtMn in Cicero : the * beUeve * is 
then emphatic. Thu», Jam enim dico meum ; antea, erede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam.— 0£c. ad Att. ziy. 5, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of Itf 
clause; as, Crede, igUurmiki, Pkmee, amnea, ^.— Cic. Fanu x. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie oit. ^My return 
was more bitter to me^ than that departure itself.^ Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii^d to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
JBdui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes^ a harder ^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my liands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through y out fingers.^ These 
things, as I unagine, would not be in ovlt power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunity slip through your fingers? Terrour^ 
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as Ennius says, banishes' all* wisdom* from my mind. Separate^ 
yourself at length," I beseech oy o u , from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Rarius interdum quam rumrmnquam esse memento. ^ See Hakd. 

* qiudmihiex animo expeetorare. For ex animo others read exanimai^ 
Terror, uanr. * w^fungert ' aUtguanda. * coi0wngtr9. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, te. 



Words in [ ] are to be omitted in translation.^ 

II Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head tf 

their clause. If the word that follows U is not in italics, the mark applies 

to that word only. 
^ This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed Is to be looked for in 

the Extracts from the * Antibarbarus,' appended to the volume. 
t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 

whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 
t This mark means, that the acHve voice is to be turned into the pamve, or vtcf 

versa. 
Numerals followed by a cunre refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 
Numerals without a curve refer to the Difierences of Idiom at the end of the 

volume, 
C. and Dt refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac* 

tical Introduction, Part I. 
y. M refer to the Veraua Memonales at the end of the volume. 
M. L. refer to the Memorial lAnes at the end of the volume. 
^^ Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the *Praetical 

Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.' 
f^ Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 In the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed ta 
words in Kpaced printliif. 



PMCnCAL INTRODUCnON 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

(On amnecUng proposiHofu hy ike relative pronoun^ where in 
EngUsh we should use a demonstrative.) 

1. Pbopositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
qui, qua, quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et pnetor pedestribus exerdtibus prafuit, et pnefectus dasals im 

magnas marl gesait Quaa cb eaumu ( =: atque ob eat cauaug * and 
for Huge rea$on9*) predpuuaei honoa eat habitua. 
Q>) Namque omnlbua unua inaulia pnefuit. In gud ( = nofii In e^ po- 
teatate Pheraa cepit, coloniamque Laoedcmoniorum. {Nfip. ix. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unenv 
pbatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, iamen, sedj 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative hie. Hie, or even if there would be any emphasifl 
on *is,* the relative must not be used: nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic, e. g. Uaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimu 
rum, &c. 

4. Whatber i» ahonld be retained, or this'conatrnction with the Tdative uaed, 

dependa on varioua conaiderationa. Thua in Cie. Claent. 7 : Poatremc 
unuBf qui erat reUquut Dmea JUiius Cn. MagiuB et< mortuw. /« fedt 
heredem ilium adoleacentem Oppianicum. Here the * it' ia retained 
becanae a qui had ao latdy preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used, when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence, which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this qui very often precedei 
a quum, fostquam^ ut, nK. 
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6. Reddita inclusarum ex spelunci bourn vox Herculem convertit. Qtitm 

quum vadentem ad spelimcam Cacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictiui 
clavi fidem pastorum nequidquam invocans morte oocubuit (l^h.) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed by a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this suhordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either * w ' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {tohom I should have spoken to), {if I had seen kimy 
In Latin this would be : 
< A man {whom if I bad seen), (I should have spoken to).' 
(6) * A man by whoae treachery I should have been ruined, if I had not dis- 
covered it in time.' 
In Latin : 
* A man {lokoae treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 
been ruined by i£),* 
(e) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt uQ fugltivo alicui aut 
gladiatori concedi sit necesse,' 
A Roman would have written t 
<Non vident id se cupere, {quod si adepti sunt) fagitivo alicui aut gladia- 
tori concedi sit necesse.' {Cic,) 

9. Hence never write qui, quum is, &c., qui, quum ejus, &c., 
qui^ quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum — ; cujus quum — ; cut quum, 
&c. So not qui, si ejus, &c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part L 441.] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ° a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan- 
der died at Babylon, oa m an who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,*' would have subdued the whole world. Alexander died 
at Babylon, o a m a n who, if fate had kept« him alive <> for a 
longer o time, would have subdued the whole world. Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,** would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,^ by whom he 
was alainr because he wished to save them. I have very often 
read that there is no evil»» in death, o for that if any sense remains 
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after it,i it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 
The power J of conscience is great, and those who neglect U, be- 
tray* themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine^ both of duty 
and of morality :" those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 
to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 
India under his dominion,* but when he was returning thence, p 
was slain on his march by his son. 

*■ WoBLD should not be translated by mundus except when the meaning is 
mniterse. When the earth or its countries are meant, orBia terra or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries, b Should you use contingity or aceidit ? • reaerrare, i immature, 
^perdere. t civis, s Dod. tnierfictre, h Part I. 161, 06«., and 
end of 162. i ' in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 
the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). 1 vis, k indicare. Express 
both ipse and mua, Pt I. 368. i dUciplina, » Say, * of living well.' 
* permmam austirVere, ^ in poteetatem redigere, P Use rcL adverb.— •! 
recipen» 



{On Rhetorical Figures,) 

1. Geminatio, or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux, crux inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio {inayatpoga), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the same word. 

(a) Nihilne te noctumom prsesidlum PalatU, nihU urbls vigiliae, lUhii timer 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hicmunitissimus habendi 
senatiis locus, nihil borum ora vultusque moverunt? (C.) 

3. Conversio (ocptungofp^), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigiliss nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, <&c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 
both begin with the saihe word and end with the same word. 

(a) QuM legem tullt 1 RuUus, (tuia majorem partem populi sufiragiis pro- 
hibuitl RuUua, Quw comitUs pr«Bfuit7 RuUua, Quia decemvirog 
quos voluit renuntiavit 1 RuUua. (C.) 

5. Traductio, when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 
(intentionally and as an ornament) in on^ or more subsequent 
daiMea. .^ 
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(a) Enm tu hondnem appellas, qui ti MBseiJunno, nnnqnam tarn erndettta 

yitam hominia petisset. 
(6) Q,ui nihil habet in vitd jucundius vUd, is cum virtute vUam non poteat 
tollere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (TroXvirvhdsTov), the using many conjunctionSi 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas, e^aaiicum ledebas, e^tibi ipsi nonconsulebas. (C.) 

7. Annominatio (nagopofjtaaia) is the antithesis of words of 
mearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non £icile non modo extra teetym^ sed ne extra leehtm quidem 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(6) Hanc reipublicie pestem non paulisper repnmt. Bed in perpetuum com- 

primivolo. (C) 
(e) Expetenda magis est deeemmdi ratio, qiiam dectftiandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. ' Ofioiomrtnayy when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes ofioioTeXevrop, — ^Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C.) 

9. 'IfTottmlw, when the clauses are very nearly of equal length. 
( j) Alii fortuna ielicitatem dedit : huic indastria virttttem Comparavit 

10. *Jytl&sTw (antithesis) requires this eqinaUty of length in the 

antithetical portions. 

(fl) Est igitur heec, judices, non scripta sed nata lex; quam non didicimus^ 
accepimus, logins, vermn ex naturi ipsft arripuimus, hausimus, expres- 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed fieicti, non imbnti, sed Instituti snmus ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (ayttfutafioX^) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Cluia Btultus es, e& re taces; non tamen quia taces, ei re stultus ea: si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio (iTtavodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquentissl* 
rous ScasYola haberetur. (C.) 

13. GradaUo (xXifiai) is the mounting up as it were from one 
word to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GraBciaB fuit penes Athenienses; Atheniendnm politf mtt 
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Spartiate; Spartiatas mperaTere Thebani; ThelMiMM Maeadttnes tIc^ 
runt, qui imperium Grascis brevi tempore a4juxucenuit Aaiaci bello buK« 
actam. {Ad Hereruu) 

14. 'Aiiofn(a7E9jc^g is the purposely breaking off the discoursr 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nostro enim onmium— non andeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. JHssolvUo (aavvdetov), the omission of the copulatiye con 
■anction. 

(a) Clui indicabantur, eos Tocari, custodiri, ad senatum addud juaalt. (C.) 

16. Carrectio (Inonfog&ntng) is the correcting an expression pre 
viously used. 

(a) Hie tamen vivit. YiTit 7 tmmo Tero etiam in Senatum yenit. (C.) 

17. Dubitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tu istud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium— nam g:io te digno 
moribuatuisappellem nomine 1 (C.) (Here is also ajMmopiti».) 

Exercise 2. (On Rhetorical Figures,) 

{Liiteris delecior,) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man*> from the infamy of lust :_ litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration** of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVEESio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified* 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [CoK- 
PLExio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who ia 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
°what is the foundation (^Z.) of ©all literature? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. \^OiiownTmov, o/uoiorsievror.] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should be 
bound by the chains of lust ? [Urr/^fiTW.] Do you, who say 
that you are delighted with literature, allow yourself to be en- 
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tangled by pleasure? ['AifTifietajioX^.'] I do not cuTtivata 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because Tcultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ©has acquired for 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, « a m a n who have never in my life pursued* any 

thing but virtue and learning ? — What you have pursued ; 

but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing-accusation.^ ['jiffMnor,'] What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why- 
do I say delights ? nay,« it comforts me, and affords rae my only 
refuge fromj these annoyances of my laborious life ! [Dubitatio-] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts, me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

» obUetare, Camp, Diid. cbUctaiio, b Dod. pteer. « 359. d Dod. 

vetuM (2). • honeatiMimus, *f * of new things.' Should * thiivfis * be ex- 

pressed 7 C. 5. ff expeUre. 483, (2). h corwieium facere. » imtns 

fMTo. J ' amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells ^usinhisbookonAttica*, that the Athenians, 
having been praised^ by Pindar in one of his Odes% set 
•0 high a value** upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 
poet, that they not only^ sent him many presents in return* fox 
it, but also raised^ a statue* to his honour^ at Athens. No 
wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when« 
those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 
ceived * the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded^ with 
the most splendid honours. 

* AUieOt orum. b < because (I. 516) they had been pndsed.' Since tbli 

alause is here qtioted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand ) 
Why ? (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode ' {carmen). When * a certain ' mea::! 

n particular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it shooki 
be translated by quidam. When cerhte is so used, it implies that one has good 
reaaans for not being more explicit : Quotiea ego eum et quaido cum doUtre vidi 
ineoUntiam ctrtorum hominum — extimescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
Yide may be, not to use certus, unless the meaning is, *a certain one^^^tfou know 
9Mii]ff9eUwhiA{<aiehom)ImeanJ < <ToMtah%bvaltteoii,' imvniib 
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mrt. Adapt this phrase to mean, 'so high a vahu,* * Which pronons 

should be used for the ' that ' of celebrity 1 (I. 381, b.) r Not only—but aUo : 

bere simply, et — et (both — and). e ob. h To place or erect (a statue), 

rimulacrum or atatuam ponere^ locare, statuerCf or (Nep.) conatUutre. \ What 

words express wkde-Ungih eaUptured images 1 With what distinction 1 (Dod. 
tmago.) k < to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed : 

' it is not therefore wonderful :* for ' that ' use 'it^* si, m < When.' Does 

tbe < tphen ' do more than simply daU the time 7 (See 1. 489.) « edfacuUaU, 

• recdvedr''<md \otre rewarded. Of two connected verbs having the same nom* 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
Toice. Alter this accordingly, by turning receioed into the pasaiTe voice : this 
must be done by choodng such a phrase as ' fo &e loaded^ prtaenUd^ ^., with 
gifts.' ^honoribva mac tart, {Cic,) On the derivation of this word sea 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note % 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy*^ the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 
judges to listen to it with suspicion,'' his ||accusers« had 
warned them beforehand'* to be on their guard,* o telling' them 
that he was very powerful' in speaking, and possessed such^ 
ability 1 and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ® appeal 
the better. 

' To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alieui, 
or dlieui reij Jidem dtrogart or abrogare, b < render it suspected to the 

judges.' e Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

asd a word which occurs in.the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead of * Soera' 
tea* a 9peech,'— * hi a accuaeraf* lei ithe: * the accusers o( So era tea^* and— *^i# 
'pteehs* placing * the accusers of Socrates* first. < To warn beforehand, pree- 
)Mm«re. (I. 75.) * To be on one's guard, sibi cavere, ( (1. 460, c, 1.) 

^press a *for,* ff Tb )c very powerful, plurimum posse. h Such, is, 

tOfid: repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. i vis, 

* Exercise 5. 

Vp) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a paitldple ; (r) after a 
word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboaa, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
withdisdain,»» accused* Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Pheedra ° accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ® and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the a s s i s t a n c e r of his innocent grand* 
•on; and the chest floated^ to the island of i Leucophrys. Whea* 
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the inhabitants of the island opened" it (r), and learned w h a t h ad 
happened,! they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named tlie island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even* wor 
shipped him as a god oafterhis(p) death. 

• Since it is left doubtful which was her right name, what word should U 
used for * cw ? * (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b » being rejected and refused.* Tak« 
the word lor ^rtfust^* that means to refuse a pleasure^ whether a smfvl one or 
not. Dod. rugare (end). « Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(I. 201.) d apud. • plane. C. 9. f mcluderet implying topuiinto^ 

and there shat up, often takes the ace. with in : but also the abl. Antoniui or- 
matotin celld CcncojxtuB %ndti8U.--pisne orationem in epistolam inclusii 
indudere dliquem in custodias. (Cic.) tftrrt opem, ^ dtferri (ad). 

1 1. 140. J I. 489. k Dod. aperire. ires. «» To offer any body 

the throne, dtferre regnum altcui. » • from (de) his own name.' • Nay 

- even: quinet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulyasfe.3, according to fabulous history^^ might have lived* 
urith** Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred^ even 
lO immortality that« rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) whkh 
he would [surely] not have done,^ if he had approved-of * that 
opinion^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man'si country is" wherever 
he is"" well off J "^ 

• Not, qaum Ulyssts^ but Ulysses^ quum, Ac. I. 489. b »as it is in the 
fables.' « 1. 128, 130. d apud, « * Feminines in o (as eiM 
Calypsoj DidOf Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in {tsiechuSf DiduSf Sap- 
pkua)f the Latin gen. onia being less common. The dat. and ace. end in 0| oi 
In onif oncm respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramshom adds, that Csesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, oni», oni, oncm, one, f I. 227. ^ !• 381 (o). 
h nan itafacturua, i I. 441. k Dod. sententia. ^ gttwgM«. 
■ 1, 460 (<i). n I. 460 (6). • * 1 am well off,' bene eat mihl 

Exercise 7. * 

Xenophon has given us & very* sound*' opinion* of Gobryas s, 
and [one] which every day^s* experience* confirms,^ namely,^ 
' that it is more difficult tofind^ men vt^ho [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
many! men grow insolent,* and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* Admddum (ad-modum, *to a degree') is 'rery ' with adjectives, partidplei^ 
«Dd adverbs. b gravia (weighty). « Dod. aentenHa, * A4i- ^f"^ 
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Hdkmuif bnt see tli6 next note. • ExperienUa in the beat proie writers is 

trial: < knowledge gained by experience' is uniBy or una renmi; rea; tempua^ 
Ac. [in Tac. also experierUia,] Hence experiefUia doedf and the like, should not 
be used, but tcmpua or rerum urua docet. With rerum uaua the acy . quoUdianv* 
ahould be left out. [Virgil has *api&u« 9 uan^a experientia parcia.* Geor. 
i. 4.] f * declares to be true.' f videlicet as the second word. 

k Diff. 93. Dod. invenire, i Dod. plerique, k Inaoleacerc was used by 

Sailust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
Iwwever, to use inaoUidem fieri; aeinaoUnJter efferrt or garere, Ac (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

{On the TJieogony of Heswd.) 

Of all* the remains* of Greek literature that are now extant,* 
none in my opinion** is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannot' be compared to the 
works of Homer and other fanoous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,* and of its particular portions y^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that* [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference"* over those poems." 

i> *AU-^wfueh* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relatiTe. (For <^' seel. 165, h.) b monumenta, « aupereaae: <now,' 

haUe, d Dod. aententia, • TVieogonia, f Relative pron. « Omit 

* not :' using neqit&—negue with the ablatives. h argumeTUum, i tm, pi. 

k 1. 385. 1 cauaa. » « to be to-be-preferred.» part, in dua, » Greek 

neuter plural* in a mak» dat. and abl. in 19, not ibua. poemata, poematum, poe- 
Biatis (not poematibua). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by^ which he meant, not, as very many* 
subsequent^ [authors], a rude and undigested mass* of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, * space ' in tohich 
no matter is contained.' For he says that 'matter* was not 
created till afterwards^ To Chaos he added a connective^* power, 
because without such a power» mattee would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created; 

• I. 381, 6. b In this idiom the ace, is used in Latin. Thus : * whom do 

you understand {or mean) by a wise man*?* quern tu intelligia (or irUelligi via) 
atapieaUm? « Dod. plerique. d Simply porfea. • (See the first 

toes of Ovid's Metamorphoses.) t aigmfieaHo. i 'which is empty 
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(vaeuuM) of an matter.* k eopulairixt lci». < Whdre 1M rqwat tte 

substantiTe in this way, the Romans (being richer io demondtiatiye pronounf 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
only. So also when we use another substantive with *muh* or a demonstrativa 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * tias prince ' were 
used in reference to ^Alexander* which liad been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, It would be better to leave the word * prince ' untranslated, and say 
'fur he,* )*nor any thing.' What word for anj^(MDg)% Pt. L IBO. 

p. 137. 

Exprcise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate** and per. 
plexed* inquiry, whether the aoul remains' (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our bodies is 
also the death of our souls, • Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrong' that, having so many points of agreement toUh 
swine,^ he should difier from them in this single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allow* to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal J one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war was* Agamemnon. 

1. ^ Apud, ^perturbahu. ^ implvcatus, ^permansre. •* whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
t nefaa. s * since {qitUm, I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' b * by this one thing.' 

2. ' tribuere. J Dod. amtinuiu. k rorte is * aecidadally^* except after 
•I, nitif Tittwi, n?, ecquid, where it is the regular word for ' penJumceJ Here ufl« 
fortaaae, i *had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty, *> that I coulo 
not find* a beginning^ for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive.' 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
mes three years ago*> at Ferrara :^ except thati this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me* on the eighth day qfier my seizure.^ 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by* the 
advice of my [friend] Angelus Justinianus, who not only pr©* 
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scribed' for me himself, but also made up« a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * ConvaUscere. By what tense should < lam weU, ' be translated ? b < cei> 
tainly.' Both ctrtt ado and eerto ado occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: eerte acio means, *ii ia eartam thatlknowi? car to acio^ * I have a 
certain knowledge qf ike thing ataUd,* Which should be used here 1 « Dod. 
invenire, dprindpium, * more wished (op&i^iu*) by you.' t qualia. 
f ' drOTe away from me^^fArim abigcrey diacutera, h Parraria. i niai 
qwd, J *Mild/ itdtia tt remiaaua. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' deoaditi (C) : ab aliquo diacadU. Krebs warns 
against reliquU or deaeruU quern, Doletus quotes a ftbre relinqui from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' corripera. (Pt. 
I. p. 114, 310, note ■.) » medkamentot pi. » miaaio aant[tMua. <> de, 
' ' To prescribe ' (of a physician), ramediOi vudiaxnunta^ Ac, prcBacribere^ prdo- 
dpere {Cela,) ; prtBacribere^ or morboproponere {NepJ). ' Muretus uses con/icera 
aecondnnara (of vBihich the laUcr\A not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has eomponare^ Curtius in poado diluera, which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1. When it was the general opinion,^ that a brave man should'' 
die by his own hands'' rather than endure** any* great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion' was false ; [and] 
asserted,* that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
Irate, should he hoked-upon^ as cowards, i and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support the calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. NowJ this argues effeminacy,* 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. • *it was commonly (vulgo) believed.' b I. 191. « *To die by one's 
own hands,' necem or mortem sibi conadaeere^ mortem or vim aibi v^ferrtf manvuM 
*ibi etferre, Act A DQd. ferre : choose the verb that means * to endure 

heroically.* • L 392. f Uhat that opinion of men.' . » pronutUiare* 

^ 'were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,' Ac. f;^ Non modo is sometimes used for non modo tmwi, but only 



* Scribon. Larg. has temperare, 

1 13r ae ivierJUerey ae ocddere^ are generally rejected j but they do occur, thou^ 
less commonly, (1) a e ipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 1^ 
2): Craaaum auapie manu interfedum, Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, S6 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) auintil. (5, 10, 69) quotes from a lost oratioa 
«r Cicero's, cum ipaa aeae conarehtr occidare. {Krtbo,) 

12* 
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rihen the ^Uowing clause Is negative, or equivalent to a negauve, and botl 
'JiauBes have a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; or, but scarcely. 

( Bedvtx. 
Should the * not ' be inserted or omitted here 7 i ignavua. (D5d. p. 234, 4.) 

2. i dodre. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer, 
Knd therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate it both 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as Aristotle* a view dated by 
the wriieTf and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not (neqw) 

equal to bearing that calamity,' &c» Should equal be translated by aeqiaUi 
uupialiBf or Tpar 7 (Dod. €sqau»,) i autem, ™ * an effeminate weakness 

{moUOieB) of 90}j\.* 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides beings an 
eager*' and diligent imitator of the artifices,® which he perceived** 
them to have employed* for' moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymeraes'' 
of theirs to his own orations. 

* * and not (neque) only was— but also introduced.' b acer, « sing. 

A t. e. not of any particular artifice or artifices, but ind efi nt^tf^v, suchas 
he observed in them. What mood should be used 1 1. 475, 476. * u(». 

C in. S vereari, h enth^/memat atia. 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!* 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but« nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening,* and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them,^ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language,^ the recovery! of this excellent and religious prince 
must be J quite given up as hopeless.^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits j* are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one'* [affliction], to 
Bee'* those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

I. • *«ad« and bitter* to us.* (See p. 237, 20.) ^Navarro. • *whlcll 
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althoagb, dc— yet.' d <To arriye' (of a letter), qfnrit it being always 

brought to the receiver.—* Till • What mood 7 1. 507, 508. • ?ieri vesperi 

fyesterday in the evening). f 'any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391 

f * To declare one's conviction' (or firm belief), siahitn often with ne or Ua^ 

Ego atUcni »ine ttUd dubiiatunu »ie »tatuo et judieo,ruminem habvi$»e, 

dc. (Cic. de Or. 2, 28. 122; nisi hocita staiuissesj-^e-faciurum.) h ita. 
i aalus. j ' that it could not be but that (Diff. 20.) the recovery, Ac' 

k * To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare q[idd.-^itie e f f e c t {ipeeping) 
for the c a u s e (a perwaaum that the thing ig hapdesa Ac). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or GsBsar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use desperart^ deaperatur quid or (seld. in Cic.) de aHqud re. 

2. I * with our great evU.' n * how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, Ac, has received.' » Active yoice.—Jnidua parlSre, • * lliife 
one thing remaincMd to— Fiance,' Ac 

Exercise 15. 

It. is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cex. 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
religums life^ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together** most delightfully and pleasantly, in a* most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright^ in that happy region,^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature j] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning^ the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred,i and delight" the ear with the softest 
{possible] murmur. 

*■ D5d. antiquus. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in D$d.) should 
te translated thus : * Antiqui ecriptoree means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
(A which they flourished has long been past ; veterea, inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b « Certain :' (Ex. 3, c) 

* eanctt rdigioaeque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the vrriter's. I. 460. 
^ inter se, « I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful as ap- 

plied to objects that please the sight? [I. 212, note v.] f dietinguere, 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon diflerent parts of it. 
^nitet diftiao lumine eoOum. (Lucr.) i < there.' J ' all [thingsj.' 

^JabeUoyiil, ^ventHare. Ul cum purpureas ventilat aura comas, 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to sober prose; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, this 
li perhaps permissible here. « bhndtru What case 1 

Exercise 16. 
1* Ancient authors are not agreed^ upon .he reasonSi why this 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this orthut god. For some assert* 
that the favourite animal of each godiwas slain* before his altars; 
and thus the horse was the victim offered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] U was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Venus,^ i be- 
cause that animal*' had killed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, :j: which he*' hated : that thus a cock^ was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seemss to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] infUcts great it^ry upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. ^ 'Wearerua agreed^' non satis convenit inter nos (de aliqnft re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) »» * To assert Ms n o t auerere, « ' that the [animal] which 
was moat acceptable (gratua) to each was wont to he slain,' Ac, Rekt. clause 
to precede. I. 31. a *and because a wild-boar had, Ac. — «- it was not- 
lawful {ntfa$\ that sacrifice should be made {rem dimnam Jicrt) to Venus Yrith 
a wild-boar.* 

2. • * thought,* puiare. t gaUu8 gallvnaeeuf, » The verbs »«»!»— 
tn/Iteto express the rtascru alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 7 If so, why 1 h maignUer laden 
(Clc. Yiaainaigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without oma. 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,' 
and** pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of everji 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought (u 
this,^ let us confess what common-sense* itself in a (893) manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not« better employed in any things than 
in the worship of Grod, nor eloquence^ better^ than in refining* 
and beautifying philosophy. 

^ Dod. imago. Choose the word that means ' any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to taJmUBj picttatB (pictures). b Use the fig. asyndeton. 4n a word/ 
denigtu; * YOtiTe-offerings,* donaria. {Ldv,) « * this is Impious {nefariua^ 
even to be thought.* Cogitare^ which " denotes the usual activity of the mind, 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," ii 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. a ratio. • neqtu 
— neque. t * any where.* Uaquam follows the same rale as vUtu, i. c. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and lurpJom answer 
respectively to dUqmo and quUpiam; vbivit to gui9is, quiUbd. ' < 
^Bpia. k prtddarwM. I tgedef. 
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Exercise 18. 

1. I should never have thought it possible^ that I could derive 
pleasure,** I mil not say^ from your' grief, but from any^ [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* mast be spoken, I am obliged' to confess, 
that it was most gratifying* to me to learn* from your letter, that 
you were exceedinglyi grieved, as soon as) the news of my 
illness*^ reached > you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source^ than 
from your great" affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from'> very many others how distingtushed 
you were, for learning and virtue^^ I have had no fonder wish'* 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. ^ * that it would be ' (tbat I could deriye, Ac.) b < To acriTC or reoeWe 
pleasure, pain, Ac, from any thing,' capere yoluptatem, dolorem, Ac., ex aliquA 
re. c nonmodo, d I. 389-391. • *the truth* must be trans- 
lated by reraC true things '), whenever the meaning is, *trAa*it <ru«,' Hrut 
thing9,* If a nngU thing is meant, /the sing, verwn may be used. Veritaa is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. t neoesM eti. I. 504 (1) : take the second 
form. g gratianmu*. k ' that (^tiocf) 1 learnt.' tn^t^ere, the notion 
being, of * being made aware,* i vAementer, J I. 512. k vaUtudc 
(' state of health ') or injlrma valeiudo. Cic. has two or three times moolUudo, 
bat the reading is mostly doubtful. l qfferri : aikOum eue, » ' ta 
Where you ere,' iaiuc. I. 387. 

2. « * from elsewhere,' a/iMTMfo. ^ eximiuM. P *a man of what erudi- 
tion ana virtue you' were.' « ' nothing has been more deshrable {optabiUuB) 
to me.' r I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* * the first Alci 
blades,' employed || a witty *> and refined® artifice to checK*) the 
presumption* of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per- 
Buaded himself, with the characteristic self-confidence of Jus age,^ 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knotoledge 
ihat a statesman requiredyf Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and by proceeding from one question to another,^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained) no knowledge^ 
of justice and injustice.* 

2. And when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
M considering- himself to be reproached with ignorance,* Socrates 
defended himself [from the charge], and assert^*) that he' 
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not saying any thing whatever* of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself, who was making the confession'' about 
himself. 

1. •■ inKTibi, b urhanus, which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• elegans. Cicero speaks of an el eg an a jocandi genua: 'to check,' repn- 
mere, d Dod. auperlna. • quum, I. 489. f * which is wont to be 

the character {ingenium) of that age.' What is the word for age ss *Hme of 
life?* f * with all those things which had reference (pcrtinsre) to govern- 

ing tbo state.' * To govemt* adminiatrarej of a statesman managing it under a 
BO' ereign power. h 'by questioning step-by-step ' (paulatim), Quintillan 

has paulatim et {ut dicUur) pedetentim tnterrogea-e. i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' 'To 
bring any body to that point,' aliquem ao perducere^ rU^ <&c. ' To be plainly es- 
tablished,' apenit effUi (ear). J Dod. moenire, . k Dod. cogmUo, 
1 juatvmy injuatum : not the abatract justitia,but that which is actually >»< 
or unjuat in practice. 

2. » ' because— he thought.* (On the mood after quody see I. 518.) 

■ 'not— any thing whatever,' nihil jn-oraua. • Faieri. Translate 'd^ 

fended,* ^aaaeried, by the hiatorical preaent. I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* [| the poems of Homft 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming** [men's] 
minds with a love of honour'') and worth,** may be perceived' from 
their having passed'' a law, that^ every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Homer,' 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin' what is 
to be done and [what' avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
who, imitating human life, give a copious narrative J of brave and 
noble actions, and almosf^ place them before [men's] eyes, are 
letter calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. • To value highly, magnifaeere. How must this be modified to expreai 
*how highly V b digrvUaa ( = worth, virtue) as in Oic. vobtptatem amef 

auram dignitatis Ac. ^ exiatmare. d I. 75. • I. p. 139, now 

d. f Express the preposition »tn.' The Panathenaic festival, Panatha' 

natea (sc. solemnia). Varr. s *of him alone out of the whole number of 

poets.' 

2.11 'thus they thought' iDdd, jubire, \ eopioaa exptmm* ^f^ 

1 apHor (ad aliquid fiiciendum). 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedsemoniaiui paid a similar honour* to Tyrtaeus. 
For though in general^ they were indisposed" to poetic studies, and 
not<> fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a Zaw/ that whenever* an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country^ s cause, ) % by listening to the poems of Tyrteeus. 

2. To .^ischylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
afler his (p) death his plays should he "* acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poet,^ 

1. • *To pay an honour to any body,' honoran aUcui hahire, trilnure; honm-* 
aUqutm qfficert : not honorem alieui exhibere, b eeteroqui ( s; 'in other 
respects,' *with this exception'), • alientu, I. p. 77, note y. d tuque. 
•Diff. 111. Idiom given for 'don't Wet to,' Ac. t 'had appointed by 
law,' Itgt constUuere. s * as often as,' quoties. h cum hostUnu 
dimicatwrua in procinctu constUisset, i Participle. Should you 
use apemere, wnUmnertt oi deapicere? (V. M. 5.) J *for (pro) their 
country.' 

2. k (the plays) * of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets-nshould ba 
« acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

{Dreams,) 
'We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which^ we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true ?'•* These are the 
words \\ofa philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreamus, and asserting'^ that [even] if some^ dreams f areconfirmedt 
by the event, it does not follow* from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon* as [mere dreams]. For out of i such* a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing evef ' 
came true** of what we "{see when we are itsleep."' 

• I. 302. i I. 477. * I. 402. * * to come true,' evadere, o\ 

nenire, both Cic. • exagUarty to discuss a thing repeatedly; to voork a 

point. f vanitaa. ' comprobare. * to follow from any thing, ex aliqud 
n«^ followed by u<: here by ut ne : Pt. I. p. 38, note). ihabari. }in§ 
iHtHabL kC. 10. il.402. ^perqvuiam. 
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Exercise S3. 
{Semiramia.) 

1. Semiramis is said to have gained a throne from* a verylow^ 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious<^ and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over \\ king Ninus,^ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not dare to askf 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown outt (358) in conversation, 
that there was'^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told J her to name^ it openly and fearlessly, 
J whatever* it might be, * I should wish you,' she said, * to f grant" 
nae this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad- 
minister justice'' for but**^ a single* day: and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just] as they do youJ*^ 

1. * * To gain a throne,' ad regnttm pervemre, ^ ex, • humUit 
et abjectuB, d D5d. astutut, * Dod. paulatim, f 'had . 

00 bonhd {a^ringere) king Ninus to herself.' SpeUre, (See 1.252, 
Remark.) 

2. ^ aliqvando, linjicere, JJu6«rc, I. 76. kprq/Ueri, 

1 guicquid tandem. "» tribuere, ^jua dieere. • unut. ' *«• 
(qumadmadum) they do to you, bo {ita) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

{Semiramis continued,) 
The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed* day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
hinges pleasure ;« that she for that day f was placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the**' day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"^ the throne in royal pomp.^ Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way rf experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importance^ 

* Certut. • dicto audientem esscj with dat. of person. * 'that so 

It pleased the king.' d preeesse, • imperivm. t cuffWi Iro* 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king't 
Alttinff in state. f * A very great concourse {concurstu) takes place.' 

•xjSrUndi eautd. i< commands some things {ace,) ofno**>iW»< 
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Exercise 25. 

(Sendramis continued,) 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,* whatever 
she cammandedy^ she orders the royal body-guard* to arrest* (75) 
the king himself : they arrest him. To bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To put him to death :' he is put to death. In Has 
manners her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with^wralls of brick, i and whose 
famous i hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiration.^ 

• 'When' = «as soon as* (512). What tenae and mood ? (514.) » mtw. 

* 'in aJl things.' With respect to the }>lace of < o^,' see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general, not as confined to svbgtantivet only. d sateUUet 
Qc stipatorea regU corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; atipatores corporis 
tonstituit eoadem ministros et satellites potestatis.) * comprehendere. 
t iiUerfcere. s ita. h ^from^J [that] of-a-day (diumus) becomes a 
lasting [one].' Lasting, diuturrms : there is a sort of pky on the similarity of 
Boimd in diumus and diutumus. This is called ParonomeuiOi see above, p. 
^^' So turn magis amore quant more^ (C. Nep.); tn ore atque amore^ 
(Cic), Ac' i of hiick, laiericius. J I. 381. ^pensUis. 

1 'had sach admiration.' C. 10. 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge** of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no« language but*" that'*^ of Plato. 
And then'** Aristotle ! did he not<» both lay down* the rules' of 
eloquence better than any other man,^ and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

' w pTvmtM, b existimator, « non aUius, d Norms is, 

of course, the regular interrogative particle here; but *ix<nt is often used 
without ne in yehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 

* tradere. t prceceptum, 9 unus omnium opHme, »» * of such (C, 
10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such** a firmness of mind, as* neither** the 
ttturements of pleasure {ph), nor the fires* of pain {pl')i nor the 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor tho 
thirst of honour (pZ.), nor .the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake* and overthrow >' 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
becausei it is too high fori the power of the winds and tempests lo 
reach it ;>c so the mind of philosophers is too loflyi and elevatedi 
to feel those whirlwinds"* of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for ^'^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. ^ 

1. » tffleere. hit^eotid. (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. * Trandatt 
neUher—Turr—fiarf by I. 478 (4). 'fax (torch). f Dod. epenure. 

t coiweUere, ' puU irlolently from ita place.' h labefactare. 

2. i propierea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. J Difi*. 94. k < to arrive thither,' 
eopervemre, i Dod. oUum (t). ^Jlahu (6«). » digladiari. 

• inter M. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. (IJonsequently,* the Latin* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely^ faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly written^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
courage* you therefore to hope with cor^idence,} and" not to doubt 
but**^ that, under my guidance, "^ you will one day^ attain" to 
some" [considerable] facility in this accomplishmentj as toeU as m 
others. • 

• 75. b oppido, « Quo (the relatwe adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative «), with the comparative acij. * * written by you in Latin,' 

LoHm, Seel. 63, note*. •1.383. tamniexparU. itmenr 

datua, V niiidioret et cuUioret, i jubeo, * I bid you.' i bau, 

kl.364. laHqwmdo, ^ Vo^ irwaUre. '^aUquii. o'ofthit 

Idnd also.' 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat- 
«dly >» witb one* consent, that there was hardly any hofo left ^ 
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mp recaverpy^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mindi 

as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 

supposed, approaching^ death : and asked nothing>^ else* of>> the 

♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 

pardon the errours^ of my past life, and, in that separation of body 

and soul, would not^^ suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 

degree or for a hnger time) than my strength could bear. 

^metUei, h dictUare. ^ fummiu, < ' of my escftplng,' 

epodeiuU. * I. 66. f imminent, ^ f oZittf. h I. 252, Obs. 

I entda. J more violently, or longer.* Comparatiyes of t^iemenUit 
and dm. 

Exercise 30. 

{Same subject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed by God to remain in this 
vyorldy^ that the stains contracted* in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (jp) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations^ of vice (pZ.)» ^^^ pursue now at least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued^ from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir^ that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution* by 
your example, so you would be kind enough ) to assist me [to do 
so], not only'' by your admonitions and advice, bul also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf.^ 



» < I 11 have been left by God in this life.' b < To contract a stain,' i 

lam concipere : * to blot it out or efface it,' maculam ddere or duere. 
^omittert, * ilUeebr<B. • aaUem Jam senex. f C. 9 vir 

darittime. b ineUare. i animi mti propoaitum^ ) dignaarit 

k *not only— but also,' et— e^.* or in the usual way, mm 8okan-~BedeHamm 
I *foT xne.» 



Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the conjunction 
at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response* given 
him by Themis, (p) when he i;.sked by what means" he could 
restore the human race, {p) which had been destroyed by the 
flood. For, being ordered < to throw behind his back the bones 
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of his great mother/ || he (r) made out' [that} || hy the namt ^ 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* tin 
bones || in her (r) body. 

* * The Ovidian Deucalion.' OvicUamu, b Bor». • an. * mtd 
Ugmrt. * £U^'., aa being a thought otDmMUmCt, 

Exercise 82. 

[All men] suhmU to punishment with a better ^axx^ when*' they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book on the Art of Rhetoric,'^ sets-down* this argument 
with others' among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that thejr' began,' and that what^ they complain of*') has 
befallen them deservedly. 

» ( bear (I wUk a more even mind that they should be punished.' * Express 
* aU men— wJun,* hy qiticttnque {whoaoeyer). « I. 486 (b). « 'On the 

rtketoricti BXt,* rJutorioit, •ponere. f quoque, ff < were the fiif- 

( priori) in ^inflictingiqjury.' h zsz * those things which.' 

Exercise 38. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell iU cf*^ a * severe disease^ and sufferea 
so much from it\hT two* months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he f shook off the 
disorder,* it was**^ but"^ very slowly indeed' that he recovered the 
•bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former* health. 

• in morbum incidere or eadere, b < was so shaken or oppressed by it ;' 
morbo vrgeri, tentari, qgUgi (Cic), eoi^ictari (Com. Nep.). * bmi, the two 
montiis being considered as one space. Bini ^extra distributionem sig* 
nificat duoy mm separattTn, sed simul aumj^aJ {FhcdolaiL) 'I* 
231. * To shake off a disorder, morbum or vkn morbi depeUere. ' ^ 
modwntardeacUinU. tprioHnut. 

Exercise 84. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 
ymj thing] to cavil at,* much less* to censure. Your judgment 
is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good Latin. 
That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 
^orej because* it was"^ principally* by my advice^ that youi^we 
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persuaded to add this accompUshmeni) of writing well, to your 
other graces^ of genius and learning. 

* eenaura. b Diff. 108 (I). 'To cavil at,* calumrdari, « 'much 

Jess,' nedum^* I. 443. d *and quite {plane) Latin.* • I. 517, note x, 

t 'To make such progress,' iarUumprqficere. 1 1. 516. h potUnmum, 

I. 364. i Use the subst. avctor. (See 1. 364.) J ' thought that thi« 

credit {knis) — should be added,' — conjungtre, as it was to be, not appended to 
them, but vmted with them. k omamenia. 



Eapercise 35. 

As if » my house were turned into an infirmary,* there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask« you to defer* your coming,* which 
for**^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.^ 

^ I. 494. b Sen. uses valeiudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is Tioeocomiumf from poeoKOfttTov. « I. 252. d I. 76. 

f tarUopere. 1 1. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus:- 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibud i 

Accipiatque dies mensisiux ultima binoe. 



Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy** I grow' in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since* [we] 
have* ianiltnerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly grcaifj^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [thai after so] long a time,» during the Easter holidays.J The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shaU have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 

• I. 407. b D6d. ig^tia. « *age makes me.' *I. 489. 

• erne. t argumerUvm, f Gerund. »» * will have done [a thing] 

most gratifjring,' gratUeimwa, i iniervaUum, > ferits PaachaleB, 

' * there shall be prepared for you.* i fociia. 



* « Nedwn is rare fai Cicero, who ginerally uses nan mado instead of it aftei 
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Exercise 87. 

Your letters are few and far between y* but they make up fon 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness." Many parts of them* 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the*' affection, which 
you not only manifest* to me in my Ufe4ime/ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest** to my [family], when I am gone J 

• < are certainly rare,' raruB quidem. b compenBore. * •tiavttot. 
i 'many [things] in them.' ^ amorem praatare (to manifest by sub* 
■tantial kindness). f * to me alive.' ff s:mcU. ^ Piff. 2 
I * §htUl have ceated to be,' 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property** [which is] small* indeed,* but in a iolera 
hly good condition,^ let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring,^ I am so strong* both in body and mind, that unless 
I fam carried off by apoplexy, •» I seem as if I migJUi arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :) nor do I feel that I am 
♦growing an old man \\from any things but"' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing, i 

• Z>«. b res (pi.). « modicua, * 1. 383. • * but sufficiently 
vminvolved,' aatie expUeeOua. (So Cic. pravincia muxm maxime apta explieor 
taque.) t attb tempua vemum, f * To be strong,' vigire. ^ opo- 
pUxia or apopUxia. i *to be able.' J aUvngere, k '[from] any 
other circumstance,' res. i *in writing letters.' 

Exercise 89. 

Of our [men]* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [after] all the engagements. But in the castle there waa 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost* their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertionsr* and the danger they had been in,' they counted 
over before** Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot J into the castle, and brought to Mm the shield^ of the 
centurion ScsBva, in which there were found)^ a hundred and twenty 
boles. 1 

• In such enumerations the poaaeaahe adjective is often used, of couree la 
agreement, instead of partitive gen., or ex, &c. CsBsar, especially, is fond ot 
this construction: thus noatri eirciter aeptuagirUa cecidenmt, (Bell. Cvf* 
^46. b To be [killed or] missing (i. e. hat in any way), deaiderarL 
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* * Single^ aiter general negBtives, snch as 7i«mo, nuffut, vitque qwtaqttam or 
nUuBj is best translated by omnino s: * at all, in all/ which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here neTno— -omnino, d I. 56, n. * * when {quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) t labor (sing.). » *thdr danger.' i» *To 

count o^er (again) before any body/ renumerare cut, i For miUtary rna^ 

ters Caesar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Cssar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so ruarly always places the 
thmuaTids first, then the gen., and then the number of thousands, that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, mHUa passuum decern ; millia Jwminum circf- 
ter viginti, <&c. J * To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancienta 

were), conjicere, k < the shield being brought '{referre), [there] wera 

found in it,' <frc. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii*^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened^ their gates; and all,« hoth inhabitants^ and soldiers, came 
forth* to meet^ Valerius toUh their congratulations ;' Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
broughf* beforei Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that* he 
had set out [upon his march thither]. Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished." 

''Veienses bV. M. 7. ^ universi. d oppidom (inhabitantt^ 

of the toim), • exire. t * To meet* is generally translated by obvianh 

with a dat., ire {exire, &c.) obviam. dlieui, f ' congratulating.' k deduct 

f od. 1 1. 76. k C. 25. 1 amjungere aliquem cum dliquA re, 

" tneolumia. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house,^ and a field" of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they •* formed an apiary' round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up' the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm> These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on ah average,^ than ten thousand sestei-tia 
by J their honey. 

• / hoBe heard you say, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres, 
andivi te dicentem. b ' to whom when a small country-house had been left 

by their fether.' « ageUus, * sane, • o&eoniiffH i. e. a system of 
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bee-hlTet. t obtepire, f apiarirum. k Continue this in obK^iM 

narration. i ut per^eque dmcertnt. J * to make so much by any thiiig, 

rtcipcre {with ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no* food [for them] naturally .growing^ [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Kke best :« such as* roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm/ poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,^ lucerne,! and especially cytisus, which is extremelp 
good 1 for them [when] in health. For it begins to flower at^ the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for"^> [their] health, thyme is best mth 
reference to ihe^ making of hcHiey . • For *^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palmf becauseP the thyme is there good and 
abundant.* 

• * not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturaUa. « * most follow.' <« * (hue are J 
€b9. All the names are to be in the amgvJar. • aerpylhtm. f apiastnm, 
ff oeimum. h cyperum. i nudica (so. herba), J utiHsdmuf. 

k 'from,' ab. i • to the other equinox of autumn.' What is the word for 

* other ' of tico things 1 » • as this is best—so thyme,' Ac, ut^tie, •» od. 

• mtUiJUxum, P quod, ^JrequaiB, 

Exercise 43. 
{Onihe Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is*** 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since* even the 
most uncivilized" nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure' of wounds and diseases. Among") 
the Greeks, || however, it was cultivated considerably* more than 
amongst** other nations : and* [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since j jEsculapius was celebrated as the first 
inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat* more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and in its infancy,^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.^ 

•V. M. II. yt^quidem. ^ vmperiiUaimuB, dpnmptufif'^ 

•eady at hand). • od f auxUiwn, i. e. hdp agdnst them, wbetwi 
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wkokorpartial cure. ff aliquanio, 1. 402. k in, with ahL i oe. 

Xuipoicquum, with mbj, ^paulo. imJgaru, ■ 'waafeoolfed 

into the number of the gods.' rccipL 

Exercise 44. 

(Same subject continued.) 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no**> inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.*^ But yet Homer has described* 
II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid againsU pesti- 
lence,^ nor^ the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to cure^ wounds with the knife J and medicinal appli- 
cations. " From which it [plainly] appears,**^ that these [were] 
the only branchesi of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^°> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* Deinde, b * Trojan.' « mediocria. d commUitoneB, • proponere, 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives are quUquam and tUlua : but 

aliquia is sometimes found. According to MattkUs this is : * when the thing 
either really exiete, or might beauppoaed to ?uwe exi$ted,* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aUquiM here : and see I. 160. tin, with abL ^ Ddd. Zuet. i V. 

M. 19. iferrum. k medicaTnenhim. i part, " Diff. 8. 

^ ' Author' is never audor (but scriptort Ac.) except wh^ as here, he is our 
^»thorUy for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

(Same subject continued.) 

And it is "" probable, that though there were no remedies^ against 
bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good healthy^ on 
account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth** nor 
luxury had corrupted. For* it is'«^ these two [vices], which first' 
in Greece, and then^'^ amongst^^> ourselves, have injuredf [men's] 
constitutions. And consequently,** this complicated^ [art of] 
medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 
mongst other nations,) enables^ but a very few^ of us to reach the 
beginning (p7.) of old age. 
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• inter nuUa auxUiOf followed by gen. h * yet that it generally (plemmqiie,! 
feil-to-men'8-lot (contingere) good.' • more: e. D5d. ignmuk 

• eiquidem. t priua, there being only tteo cases mentioned. s affiigerei 
'constitutions,' corpora, h V. M. 20. i mtUHpUx. i 'neithei 
necessary in former day»-*-nor amongst "> other nations.' In former days i 
olim. y. M. 9. k < Enables to reach,' perducU ad, Ac. i vix aliquu 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops U)Jdch had yel 
suffered no Joss or disaster ^^ they being* [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day* a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind hloio from any quarter that was ngt favourable to some of 
them J He,» on the other hand,** having consumed all the com 
round ahout,^ was in great distress ;j but yet his men'*^ bore their 
privations^ with jBxtraordinary patience. For they called to mindp 
that, after*' suffering the same [hardships]^ in Bith)mia the year 
, before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance," put an 
end" to a very formidable* war : they rememberedp that, after^^ 
suffering great distress' before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory* over mighty 
nations. 

•■ milUum numerue, b copke mtegrte atque incolume». According to Dod, 
incolumis and integer both mean * unhurt and unUmched .•* tTiieger, opp. to * being 
attacked,^ incohume, to * being woimded.' D6d. salvus, « quum iUi, ^ 69, 1. 1 

• undique, t * nor could any wind blow, but (quin) they had a fevourable 
course from some quarter (parsy * Could* should be the imperfect^ as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. e ipse, h autem. ifar and wide, 
\angu8tiai (a « strait '), pi. k « these things.' (See I. 24,) i See 1. 24. 
» patierUia, ■ eonfieere, « maximua, P I. p. 72, note q. ^ t'*^ 
(distress for provisions). ' V. M. 21. ■ *To gain a victory,* victorem 
or victoree decedere, with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,' L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
(jp) had left in command of the camp,^ being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance* of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand* the sight' and [first] shock of 
our [troops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,' 
the rest turned their backs and fled from the field.* But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
distanced 

2. Now J many me* think, that if he had chosen**> to pursue 
them more warmly ^^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however * appear* that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties'* of a lieutenant are one," those of a 
general another :® the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to Ms instructions ;' the latter p to decide tnthaiU restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs. 

1. ^ I. p. 141, noteg. b <had placed over the camp,' preefieere, 

« I. 242 (1). dneque vero, •ferre. f Dod. mdert. f <To 

break the first ranks,' pHmos dejicere. h loco cedere, i longius, 

2. 1 At. k acriua, i I. 297. ™ reprehemdendtLa, The ad- 
jectives in -ablcy -ible, may be translated by the part, in duSj when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. n partes, 
» I. 38. P alter— alter. « ad prtescriptum libere ad summam rerum 
wnMuUre, 

Exercise 48. 

He* disposes his men [along] the^^^ works he had begun^ to 
raise, not at certain intervals,'^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts, ^ so that [the par- 
ties'] toucheds * each other, and [all together] filed up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against* sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates. ^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual of so indifferent' and slnggishp 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleep"^ that night. 

» * He ' (of the general), ipse. b insHluere, • * certain space 

being intermitted.' d < as was the custom ofi' Ac. • superior, 

f perpetuis vigiUis stationibusque. » ' disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct here 7 I. 414. h munitionem ex- 

plere : explere, to leave no gaps ; complere, to JUl as full as a thing will hold, 
i * to order to patrol,' drcummittere. J hortarij I. 75. ^ * Tbbeon 

one* s guard against any thing,' cavire ab aiiqud re. J * to observe the secret 
exits {exitus) of individuals,' singuli homines. ^neque vero: the rer» 

adding emphasis to the assertion. » ' any (one).' What word for ' any ? ' 

I. 389—391. remissus. P Umguidus. « * as to rest,* con* 

meUseere. (See I. 66, note s. Translate according to 1. 483 (a).) 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Polycarp,) 

1. When* they f arrived** || there,*'> he being* frora*^ his age 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an assyi 
a great concourse (|?Z.) took place both of Jews and Pagans: 
some* of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion^ 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from*^ their hatred against' the Christians, and especially hecaus& 
Polycarpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

3. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he said) 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over>^ to the executioners to^' be bumti alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate,"* met" him :» [and] said weeping, *0 
Polycarp, what undeserved treatment art thou receiving T"^ he [re- 
plied] :•» ' But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .''* 

1. » vbi : what tense 1 I. 512, 514. b perventre. I. 296. « ?««»> 

with Bubj. d * riding upon an ass,' aaino vehi. • Instead of making 

these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by quum with subj. 
Som»--but moBt; alU—plurimi vero. f miserari. S I. 156. •» w""^ 

meque quod. i aacraJUri prohibuerat. 

2. ) Diff. 2. k tradere, l camburi. ^familiariter utu 

■ obviam esse <> is quum, P * what undesenred [things] thou arl 

sufferingl* ^huicUU, ^ inopinaiua. 'deinde, ****"* 

txUum habire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort" me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules, »> running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon 
him* alone. Nay,^ I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish^ what often happens to travellers, f when they make haste;' 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened^"* to rise later than 
they intended,! [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlier! at their journey^ s end,"^ than if they Jiad lain awake aU thi 
morning;^ so I, since I have so long overslept myself" in the ob- 
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servancep of this man, [though], hy HeradeSy you have many a 
time tried to awake m^,i will make up for' my laziness by 
running. 

•■Jrateme (adv.). »> nuherciUe. The now' is to be made emphatic by 

quidem. « confsrre, d atudia (pi.)- • him = him whom you 

mention, &c. What pron. should be used for* he?* I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vera : the vero adding emphasis to the statement. s V. M. 15. 

» efficere. i V. M. 22. J velle, k properare. 1 ci^ttf. 

™ * whither they wish,* vdle. » de multd node vigilare. • Ijc- 

dormire. P co^e. I. 359. ' *you by Hercules often rousing me.* 

' oorrigere. 

Exercise 61. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and command* 
tng ike states to 'provide new ones for Tum,^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required* from the states of Sicily a certain amount' of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops J that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,^ had begun) an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted'^ that he had* every thing ready and 
in good orders for"'^ a war. 

• navee longcB, b « was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumentum civitatUmSt Ac. « In Lntcania BrutHisgue. The name 

of the people {Lueanv) is often thus used, where ire use the name of the terri- 
tory, i delectus habere. * exigere. t numerua, tin condone. 
Use the prcea, historicum, h imparatianmua followed by prep, ab, i * all 
things.' J stiacipere. k D^. 47. - apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusiuni 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldier s^^ 
the rest such as he had formed* out of the new levies, and filled 
up<* on»« his march : for he had sent Domitius's' cohorts straight^ 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone« 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
remaining at Brundusium with twenty cohorts \ nor could it 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there &n 
the purpose of holding^ Brundusium, thati he might the more 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely] 
stopped there for^^ want of ships. 

* mandata. b < three [of them] veteran [legions].' veieranut, 

• diUcttu (sing.). <i complere. • Domitianus (a4j.)* ' pnHniu 

f prqficiaci, h obUnere. i What word for * that T 

Exercise 53. 

When the excited* hody of young men^ were rashly taking arms, 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon^ the unoffending^^ 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was^®> I who 
strictly charged* the qusestors not to supply moneys for the pay- 
mentff [of the troops] : it was"> I who, (p) when the arsenal •» was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented^ [^^j] ^^^^ 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was^"^ by my 
exertions, and mine alone,i that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

*^eoncitare. hjuvenitu. ^ manu lacea»ere. ^ quietus. ^intermtnar 
(Ter. followed by ne), f ntmptus. e stipendium, h armamentarium^ 

i < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera^ cb, aing. (Comp. Cic. to Hut 
trim, meum-peoeatum; in uniua med salute,) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled** and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what* unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what' simulations'* suited to times and circum- 
stances,* what« desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers, what« cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a^' 
time, and the day will come« sooner or later, ^ when you will miss' 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy! 
person, and the high spirif^ of the bravest man that ever UvedJ 

» ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (&)• 
b vagus. « Caut. 21. d Plural. • aptus ad tempus, f profeeto 

(assuredly, verily). ^ luceacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine). 

h aliquando. i deaiderare. In this construction the aubj. present is to be 

used : not the fut. indicative. J graoiasimus, k aanimi magniiv^* 

On the position of the two genitives see Introd. 27. i 'The bravest man 

that ever lived,' units post homvnea noAoafiriiaaimus vir. 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find*- a new method of governing the state 1 
Why,* you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find out, 
at a vast outlay ^^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pi-) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
which you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?••> Why,* you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,* secure* the safety of the inno- 
cent« 

• qiusrere, hat, • V. M. 2. * * by making very great 
outlays.' aumptuB, ^canfcrre, t qpe$, SnocenUa, ^cugtodire 
(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
jlung their lives away^ for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting* the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] Thracians, of whom that prince"^ had a 
large force in his fortified towns^^ that he might not fall into his 
hands, • escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrust* his riding-sticks into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,J and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the diS" 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

* * sought death voluntarily,* mortem vUro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerere 
{bellum cum). » Only a pronoun. <i * had a great number in garrison.' 
• in ditionem ejus pervenire. ( arcetaita ratio morHa, f dirigere. 
k a riding stick, virga, qud aliquU ad regendum equum utUur. The tense ot 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. iaccendi, 
I * stabbed (confodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.' k 1. 609. i turpUudo, 
■ majeaku: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac, 

Exercise 57. 

B was ever my persuasion,^ that* all friendships should be main* 
tained« with a religious exactness,^ but especially* those which' 
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are renewed* after*''* a quarrel :^ because! in friendships [hith 
erto] uninterrupted! a failure*^ of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, to") pui a worse construction upon if, of 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation," any \neui\ offence 
he given,p it does not pass for negligent, hut wilful .••» and is not 
♦imputed*^ to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

* IM / have always thought.' b Connect these two clauses by guumr-hm 
Jboth—imd), « tueri, <i ' with the greates; scrupulousness {religio) and 
fidelity.' • < In quum—hnnf the turn is often strengthened by vero, certe etianif 
preBcipuCj maxime,* f 1. 476. ' recanciliari in graHam. k immieUuBf pi. 
i propterea quod, J integer, k pratermittere, i defendert. 
n excuaatio. * gratvus trUerpretari, ^ reditua in gratiam. 
P * any thing is committed.' I. 389—91. ^ ' is not thought neglected, but 
violated.* 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
ihem,^' * Know,* he says, * that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here^ with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed'* [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knowledge ;' or, assuredly,* I will order them 
(p) to be put on board^ the oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them,* 

• < to an assembly.' ad concumem vocare^ odvoeare^ or convocare,—in amcicnem 
advocare, (M. L. 4.) b The pron. hie. in agreement with * days.' In I. 311, 
paucis hia diehus is given ifor * a few days ago.* It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the hie marks neamesa to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on either side. c adeaae, d levis armaturce. « Diff. 88. f See 
above, Ex. 3, c. compertumhabere. Compare perapedum habire^ aJbaolvivmhabere, 
I. 364. ff axA qmdem : the qwdem adding emphasis to the aid. ^ V. M. 2^ 
i ' by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' ({uicunijiu. 

Exercise 59. 

On"> his approach being announced, L. Plancus, who ♦com- 
manded the legions, being compelled by the critical state cf affairs,^ 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two divisions^ facing different ways,^ that he may not (414) be 
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sunouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were htfe* 
rwr^^ he kept his ground • against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance' the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support* of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that* the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,) and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

*■ rucessaria rea, b para, « diotraus^ in agreement with adea. 

d * having engaged (congredt) with an unequal number.' • aitaHnire (to 

support : to bear witliout 3riel(iing). Use the hiatorical present. ( V. M. 24. 
9 aubaidium. Use the construction I. 242. ^ * suspecting [that] that would 

be, which happened/ accidere or contingere. Why 1 M. L. 1. i * Ut is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where quod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and in£ i Pres. 

YuBtOT.—diriaure, 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he was preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes" of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius "f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:* the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter-quarters,^ he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the pass,t 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* adminiatrare, b circum ea loca. « aaUua, So aaltua TTier- 

mopyUarum. (Li v.) d prcBaidia. « * which were-in-winter-quarters 

{humare) further-off.' f * as had been commanded.' ' pnsaidium ex 

aaliu d^jieere : dejietrt in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES- IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter-writing, that the writer 
puU himself (as it were) in the time when the letter loiU he re- 
ceived, and thus speaks of what he is doing, as what he was doing : 

13* 
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and so uses the imperfect and 'pluperfect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : ' I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quo^ 
ecriherem : *I have heard no nevrs,^ nihU novi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverhs : instead of ' yesterday/ we find 

* the day hrfore.' 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup. 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc epistolam scripsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes meas epistolas r e - 
scripserat pridie, ^c. 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
tively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego te 
maximi et feci semper et fa cio) : nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a*'^ strange unwillingness^ to write^^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood** without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,® because I am * persuaded that you' flove^ your 
studies^ in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or as* I would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take painsJ to employ, in what you 
writek to me, the phrasesi which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof ° to me of the * accuracy 
with which you readthem.° Farewell. Tibur, Aug. 28. 

» Use the favorite form niliU est quod (477). b odium. ^ verbero (cnis). 

* What adv. expresses ' to where you are,' * to your neighbourhood?* I. 387. 

* Distinguish between qtiotidief indies. Which is used in both senses? I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. ' amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. oblectatw. 
s UUerarum studia. h ' ♦accurately.* » ' which.' i dare operam 
(followed by ut). ^ shall write— shall have observed (notare) : the conduct 
being recommended as what should be followed in future. i loquendi 
genera. m Express res. » fdemfacere cujus reL ° ' of your •acctt- 
lacy in reading them.' 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often^ encountered^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and fwon* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absence, O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first^ hurried me off, 
though not yet of the legal age,^ to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my. most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.'^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for^* our so often shedding our blood for our 
country ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst'» you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one yearJ 

» < 80 many ' [toils, &c,]. A sentence is occasionaliy arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refiers to quoties, (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; si 
tot consulibus meruiuetf quoties ipse consul fvisset.) * under my command,' 
dtuUu meo. ■ b sttseipere. ® I. 179. d gueerere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly = inoenire). * To * do/ when used in this 

way as the representative of a preceding verb (here to be doing =: to bedeciding)^ 
is mostly/accrtf, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First— Oien 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^Jirst^ into a past participle , 
thus * me, being hastened away— you destroyed,* &c. * To hurry a man off, 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
s * against ^my] age,* contra tstatem. h quum — interinif words often used 

Indignantly of conduct, that is a strong contrast to what it Aould have been, 
i ' scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
slipendium; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
V) defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 

(The same subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it*° that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay ? 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that^ (p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, and drove back* the 
enemy, (jp) who were already hanging over Italy,* from the Alps 
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into Spain. Over' these [mountains] I opened' a different^ road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raised' troops, and much inferior [in number], 
Btoodj the fifst attack of the victorious* Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or with any such indvlgence to my troops as a regard to my 
own popularity with them would have suggested.^ 

* praeMaTt vicem {alicujita reC). b qidppe qui : here with indie. I. 482. 

6 * of a command/ imperium, d sumiKovdre. • in cenncibua jam 

Italim agere. Nearly so: nunc in eervicibu* eumu*, ' are immediately 
upon them:' heUumingeM in cervicibut eraty < impended:' both Liv. 
f per, ff V. M. 7. b < different from,' alius atque, i nomia. 

J mistinfre, k ex ambitione nud. The kind of ambUio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, Ac 



Exercise 64. 

{The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken at 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,* the battle at the Durius,* the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to jovl: 
and for these (r) [benefits] you gi\e us in return,* ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them]: and each, [if] \\ victorious, may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you toi attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
apart from those of the stated 

» ' Why should I after this {dein, for deinde) enumerate V b * the thing 

{•ing.) has more weight.' plua vaUre. • The Xucar. d The Douro. 

• Use participles. I. 369. f clarus. e reddcre. b 'is given 10 
•either.' i I. 75. i privatim. 
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Exercise 65. 

{The same subject continued.) 

Either I (pL) or Sertorius have laid waste the lohole of Miher 
Spain^ and cut off aH its inhatitants ;*^ except the maritime citiesy 
which [are however only] an additional^ burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintamed* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, tn consequence of a lad harvest^^ 
that [country] hardly supports itself. • [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted^ not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will reraovef itself /rom this 
countrt/^ into Italy, i against my wiH, indeed, hut according to my 
predictions A 

* *have wasted hither Spain to extennination/ ad intemecumim vagtare, 
k Express by the adv. vUro (properly meaning, * further on'). See I. 237. 

• alere, d maliafructUms, • < itself hardly gets on.' agitare, 

i ccnnmiere. s iransgredL h * hence.' l * I being TrnwiUiDg 

and [yet] foretelling.' 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers^ to the highest of all the hills in sight;* and orders them tc 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
cf foUovnn^ them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius {p) saw [thenij 
And charged the cohorts ; w4i0*» did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but {p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies. 

• fwoiasmium agmm. b mmciaci. • mittere. Use the histori- 
cal present. a eetraU. • * to a hill which was the highest of all 
In sight.' D6d. videre (4). f magrto curau comUoXm oecupare. 

t «with that intention, that he would follow.* k •nordid tl» 

laigetcers stand,' <&c. 
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Exercise 67. 

i have received your three"> letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly; written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you write,^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even Utile 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.* Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine': for I do not 
wish to ftake away any*» [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but t to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu. Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

» * it is pMUy* facile con^at : Ho be thinking of something else,' alvud agere, 
b * to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from iste^ the demon* 
strative of the second person. I. 387. « auriculam pervdLere. 

d * in writing.* • error or sclasdamua (a solecism). f jmervlru. 

kP * to be learning one*s accidence/ primiM lUffris iirdmi. ^ I. 389—391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,^ as every thing [does] that 
proceeds** from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter-writing' is delightful to me. I send you 
it' back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.** Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spiritJ the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow.^ I have, by my 
report* [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :" and you must now take all possible pains" that neither 
I nor they fmay be disappointed <> in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

» * [waaj li Bweet to me.' »> projiciaci (ab aliquo), « By muUapeccare, 

iflfoli, •libtnitT, tinltUris, « 4t itself.' h» We agree [to 

do any thingl' anvohiU inter noB. i diUcissime ac auavittime, ' wiagM 

animo, k ' and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' ' tedir 

tnonium. » magnam apem {cUicujus) apud (aliquem) concitare, ■ •*•''' 

mrAwniuidioprvcidsre. ^ speafaUU aUquem, 



CAUTIONS* 



1. (a) Take care not to translate the English inf., when it expresses a putTWit, 

by the Latin infinitive. — ^To make out whether the infin. expresses a 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it * in order Ihai^* or ^thai,* 
(6) The infin. after ^havt* *is,* is to be translated by the part, in diu, with 
the proper tense of ease. 
(Ens '\\^ ^^^ something to do, 

' ' I There is something for me to do. 
(Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
(e) ' J%ere is something for me to do,* may also mean, there is sonuihig^^ 
which Imat/ do,* est aliquidy quod agam^ 

2. In translating *ago* by abhinc^ remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinad^ not an ordinal^ nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl. 
(a) Hence abhinc annos quatuordecim is right ; tertio abhinc annOy quarto 
decimo abhinc die^ doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc anniSy or tree abhinc 
annosy wrong. 

3. Take care not to translate *from*hj*a* or *ab* in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, &c.,/rom, capere volupUUem^ 

doloremyfruciumy desiderium ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear from any body, audire ex allquo. 

(3) * I^om [being] such— becomes so and so,*— cor. 

(4) Fhvm such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or real- 
dence)^«r. 

(5) To recover /rom a disease, convalescere earmorbo. 

(6) To retum/rowi a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) F'rom, ss < on account o^' propter. * JPVom their hatred against an> 

body.' 

(8) To fling or throw oneself /rom a wall, se de muro dejicere {Cees.) : se ex 
muro prsBcipitare {Cie.). 

(9) JPVom, z=: outofy ex. 

4. l^en a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or ilk (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute *ihat* for * a' or 'the.* 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' <&c. ( = that particular omtion 
which he delivered), e a oratioy quam habuity &c* 

(b) So, when a substantive is defined by a relative adverb, the 'a or *tt«' 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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(Eng.) There will be a day, when, &c. 
(Lot.) There will be that day, when, d^c {quum). 
{Eng.) Tkt day will come, when, &c, 

{Lai.) That day will come, when, &c. {qiaim). [Comp. Caution U.^ 
I Be very careful noi to translate the English infinitive after a substantive ot 
adjective, by the Lot, inJutUive, unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the relation is, in which the infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di? by ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in due) 1 by a relative clause, &c. 1 
Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire of praying, 

A knife to cut my bread with, ss (1) a knife for cutting my 
bread ; (2) a knife, with whidi I may cut my bread. 
Obs. The ^for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on kn^e, 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
*for the purpose of cutting my bread, I borrowed a knife.' 
€, Take care not to translate ^assert* = ^ affirm^ by asserere, but by ctffirmare, 
conflrmare, dicere, doctre, pronuntiare, dc. ; or, if followed by a no/ ot 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate * honour* by honor or honos, when it means not 

*an honour* (i. e. external mark of respect), but 'the inward principle 
of honour* (Jionestas) j or ^integrity,* * trustworthvneMs* {fides). 

8. From nemo, let me never see i but nuUius and nvJlo : or (after nega- 
Neminis or nemine ; ( tives) cujusquam, quoquam, 

9. When a clause iYisXfoUows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : ' Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.' 
( Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first 

10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very difficult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb to he. Thus : ^I desire 
something* very much, {ftie ^ something* being emphatic) would 
become : * there is something, that I desire very much.' Hence 

j;^ In a sentence beginning with *Uis* ox^it toas ' before * that,* the 
^Uis* or ^U was * is omitted, and the sentence with * that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

{Eng.) It is the manufacturers, that I complain of. 

{Lot.) 1 complain of the njanufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it is but* or 'it was but,* and foUowed 

by * that,' Ac. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 

{Lat.) He did not recover but{^ except, nisi) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid head. 
Who always for a. 'but* puts sed 

* Instead of * that,* which is here a relative, who or whidi may OMor. *Mk 
cne lanners qf whom 1 complain.' 
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Or <d ! for other meanings *bui* has got : 

* Onfyy* * except,' 'atUaat;* or *ieho* with *not* 

(1) * Stay hut one day ' = stay only one day {solum or mode), 

{Z^* Do but stay ' = at Uatt (or at aj^tnia) stay {taltem). 

(3) ' Nobody bii/ Caesar ' = nobody except Caesar {niti or profer). 

^4) 'There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody who does not thini 
{quin or ytti non). 

(5) * Not to doubt hvJtothut that ' . . . ss non dubitare quirij Ac. 

12. ' No ' before another adjective, as in * a man of no great learning,* must be 

translated by non, not ntUlua. 

13. * T%e,* when it relates to something that preceded, is often lo be translated 

by a demonBtrative pronoun. For instance, if it had been mei^tioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that * the day * ar- 
rived, it must he* that day* in Latin. 

^IjT Hence, when *the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for* the* we might substitute *that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 
14 * That,* in a clause following a comparative with quam^ or aliue, malle, <ftc., 
is not translated. 

(Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 
man. 

{Lai.) PatruB caueam malo, quam privati owtinBre. 

15. Take care not to translate *of* by a gen., in the following constructions :— 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(6) To complain of any thing, queri de aliqu& re. 

(c) To be made of any thing, factum ease ex aliquft re. 
(cQ A book of mine, liber meus, 

(«) How many qf w, three hundred of us, dc. See Pr. Intr. Pt. 1. 17< 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate *on' or *upon* by evper, in the fellowhig con 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, -Ac. — upon any body, conferre — tn aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, tn solio sedere. 

(4) On. Mb being known, ? , ^^ ^^^ ^^ , ^ ^ 
Upon ■ ■ , ) 

(6) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aUqud re, 
(6) On descrying the troops, ' the troops being descried,* aM, abs, 

17. Take care not to translate 'for* by pro, in the following constructions j— 

(1) I^or many reasons, multis de causis. 
J^or which reason, qu4 de caus&. Cic. 
For a weighty reason, gravi de causE. Ci^. 
The reasons/or which, . . . causae, propter quas, Ac. 



• I have iaadTertently referred tometimes to this Caution instead of to Can* 
ion4. 
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Fwr that reason, 06 earn causam. C\c. 
Far this reason, propter hoc. 

(2) Gtood or useful j^ any purpose, utilis ad aliquid. 
Fit^, aptus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) -F\w, = a eauaey abl. ^ 

(4) J!\/rss concerning^ e. g. to buttle for any thing, de allquft re. 

(5) My reason/or not doing this, oaitfa nonfaciendce hujn» reL 

I81. Amongwty before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prcYailed, Is 
usually apud (not ianttr) : sometimes ^ in * with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the aamepreposUion, the preposition 

is repeated, imZew the two gubBUxniioea are to forrn^ as it were, one oomr 
plex notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 

(a) et—^s nec—nec; . . . always repeat the preposition. 

(6) aut—avJt; vd-^veL \ 

after nxeif > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in bello etin pace: nee in bdlo nee in pace: in nuUd aUd re 
niai in virtute : in nuUd olid re quam in virtiUe, 

20. Take care not to use apparere when * appears ' = * seems * (videtur) : nor to 

use videri (but apparire) when appears ^ * is manifest ;* or ' makes Us 
appearance,* 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplezt. 

By * i^iwi's* meaning 'erf that tim^* and ^therefore^* and ^next,* 
(a) Then, r= ^ at that timt* turn tunc; =: *nexty* deinde; = ^tiurt- 
fore^ igitur, &c. 
23. * Men ' is often used for * soldiers,' milites. < His men ' should be * suij* if 
there is any reference to their commander: if not, mUiteSy ' the soldiers,* 

23. * Before* a town should bead, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to *%Dishy* to ^he pleoMcd* Ac, vdLe^ not eUgere^ &c.: 

e. g. * if you had chosen to do this ' {si voluisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thitherj and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning * to that place* Qvuc, iUuCj &c.) 

26. ' Crime* is not cHmen (which is ^acharge^ ^ an accusation*) but«ce2t<«,./aa- 

niLSi &c. 

27. Take care not to translate after by post^ in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled qfter a quarrel, reconcUiari in gratiam e x immicUiis^ Ac. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, cor^festim a pros Ho, 

28. Take care not to translate in by ^in,* in the following construction: 
(I) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Grcecos, 

29. In * this is life,* let * this * with * life * agree : 
Hoc id, or Ultul, barbarous would be. 

30. * Ought * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an Im- 



* Sometimes a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
yith et^-^i aut^^nUg e, g. cumetnoctumoetdiumomeiu. 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where tintr idiom would lead ua to use the 

present, 
(a) When a TpTt»ad duty, dl(C., exiats, but ia nol acted upon, the imperfect ia 

often used, especially when it ia a general duty, (Madvig. 308.) 
fijr Hence, when *you ought' = « you ought (but do not),* uae debe' 

bam or oportebaL 
(6) When oug?U refers to what will be right or proper, when or after some* 

thing has taken place, use oportebU, debebo. 
(1) The < after* is often implied by an abL abaoL, the participle being of the 

passive voice. 
11. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the eompldion of 

every precedent action, and the futurity of every /uAtre action, 
(a) Remember that the fut, perf. of direct becomes the plupetf. aubj, ia 

oblique narration. 

32. When one verb has Hndeed,* and the next *but,* take care not to onUt the 

pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by ihegwdem: if it is ego, write ejuif 
dem for ego quidem.* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lat.) Non rigit ill e quidem, eed aubrisit, 

33. When for '«o that* (introducing a consequence) you could put *in nteh a 

marmer, that,* take care not to use ut only, but iton^ut, placing the iia 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a distributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a singular sense, as literce, castra, &c. 
f;^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not singuli or trinu 



* For equidem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem, ia yet used 
where qwdem with the personal pronoun would be used for the second or third 
penoa. 
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English. Latih. 

L AU—udJio or wfUdif &c, ) Often :—all — (u-Tnany-a^ (omncfl — 

All men — ^who. i quotquot) : which is stropger ; s= ali 

Vfithout exception, 
t. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwar48 at length 

(postea demum). 
' Nothing is beautiful, but what, 

\ Uiose things only are beautiful, T7u»e things at length {ea demum) 
( which, which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligis murum ligneum ? 

wall? 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected {dbjidtur or ex 

probratur, wbich is stronger) to m» 
Participial SvBSTARTrvB. 

6. [Nom.] Grieving. Doldre. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that you have spare*: 
great thing. the conquered. 

glagnum est, quod yic^ pepercieti.] 
w olere. 

[Sepeccati insimutantf quod dolen 
intermiserint,'] 

7. Pbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing from being Prohibire—eliquidjieri* {rare), 
done. n ejiat, 

quominusjiat, 

(2) Either from thinking, that, Ac. Svoe eo quod^existimarenti&c 

(3) He did. it from remembering. Ex eo quod meminisset^ &c. 

(4) l^ar/rom doing this, <&c. Tantum abeetj ut hoc facial, 

Uty &c. 

(5) Not from despising— but be- Aon ^uod aspemaietur— aed quod, Ac 
cause, Ac. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in due (in 
agreement).] 



• Principally with the inf. pass. : igneefiiri in eadri^ prohibit (Csfv 
prokibuit migrari Feuw (Liv.). 
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English. 
By doing this. 
9. In:— 

To be wrong in thinking, &c. 
»0. Without; — 

(1) He did any thing without hang 
asked. 

(2) He went away without reading 
tne letter. 

(3) Many praise poets without under- 
atanding them. 

(4) He never praised him without 
adding, &c. 

(5) Nor ever saw him wUhout calling 
him a fratricide. 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not 
without perceiving, <&c. 

(7) I enjoy any thing wWumt per- 
ceiving, &c. 

11. To :— Generally ad, with part, in 

dua. See Obe. on Fob. 

12. Through: — By part, in dua, abl. 

of gerund; or by m? eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, Fsom 

(2). 
•12. Op:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in dua. in the gen., is the 
most usual lorm ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 
(1) ' Let nobody repent ofhaving 



Latih. 
(Often) 'thia being done,' (abL abi.). 

In hoc errare, quod putem, &c 

Nan rogalua. 

He went away, the letter not being read 

{epiatold non lectd). 
Many praise poets, nor underatand 

them {neque intelligunt). 
He never praised him ao that he did 

not add {ut non adjiceret). 
Nor ever saw him but she called him a 

fratricide {quin — c ompellaref), 
I ao enjoy any thing, that I perceive 

[aliqui re its. potior, ut animadver- 

tam, &c.] 
I ao enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per* 

ceive faliqua re ita potior, v/t non 

animadvertam, &c,] 



C 



preferred following,' Ac. 
;2) 'I do not despair of there 
oeing I 



1 g some one,' &c. 
*I think he should repent of 
javinggiven up his opinion.* 

(4) * They accused Socrates o f c o r- 
r u p t i n g,* Ac. 

(5) 'Inateadof.' See 32. 

13. For:— 

(1) • Pardon me f o r writing.* 

(2) *To revile, abuse a man for 
navingdone any thing.* 

(3) *Many reasons occurred to me 
for thinking,* Ac. 

(4) *Ithankyoufor compelling 
me to do this.* 

(5) *you are greatlv to blame for 
naving done this.* 

14. And not. 

And nobody, nothing, nowhere, 
never, no 



And hardly any.' 



Ne quern pceniteat aequi maluiee*, 
Non deapero fore aliquem, 4'c, 

EgoiUi, quod deaudaentenHd dee e»» 
aiaaet, pcenitendum cenaeo. 

Socratemaccuaarunt, quod corrumr 
peret, 4^, 



J^oacemihi, quod aeribam.^ 
MaUdicere homini, cur fecerit, <^c. 

MuUa miki veniebant in mentem, 
quamobrem 'putarem, ^. 

Gratiaa ago, quod Tne {hoc facer e) 
eoegiati. 

Magna tua eat culpa, qui hoe feeeria. 

Nor. 

Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
where, nor ever, nor any {nee quid- 
quamj quisquam^ uaquam, unqiiam, 
uUua (or quiaquam). 

Nor scarcely any {neque uUusfere). 



• The exceptions are, (I) When the negative is to be emphatic, et aemper ma' 
eUuit et a atudiia n^stria non abhorret: (2) When et non or ac non^noi 
rather or miuA. more =s ac non potiua (the pOma being often 6zpre88ed)| » ret 
verba postularet, ac non pro ae ipao laqiterdwr. 
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17. 



Ekoush. 
Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 
Your ) 

His > accomplishments. 
Their ) 
After with the jMrticipial aubat. 

is mostly translated by the perf. 

participle. 



18. It is kind in you to aek me, &c. 



19. I shall accomplish itAo/, &c. 



20. If they happen to do, &c. 

21. It is ascribed, &c. (of a general 

truth). 

22. And then Aristotle I (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 7 <&c. in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. U right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, <&c. 
28. Foi^-^nott&c. 



27. A strange fory. 



28. Must (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He must have made great progress. 
What progress he mu«/ have made ! 

29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 

30. Ita, sic are often used where they 

seem superfluous, e, g. 

(1) With verbs of hearing^ learnings 
qMrming^ dovbting^ <f«. — ^They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with ut and 
the subj. 

(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 

To do any thing as if, &c. 
It is as is said. 

31. In the case of the Nervii. 

^2. Participial substantive with * in- 
stead oV 



Latzv. 

Prope nuUuB. 
Nemofere. 

Sometime : * the accomplishmenti^ 
which are in yoUy him, tiicm^ &c. 

C (Eng.) After having sufered (or n^f" 
I fering) this, I went, &c. 
] (Lat.) Having suffered this, I went, 
I Ac. 

f (Eng.) After consuming the com, ha 
I went, <fec. 

'j (Lat.) The com being consumed, he 
I went, &c. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
{fads amice tu quidem, quod me rogas, 

Ac.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoe oi 
illua)j quodj &c. : i. e. the dem. pron. 
is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, &c. {si forte). 
It is wont {solet) to be ascnbed. 

(Often: not always.) 
What Aristotle? 
Quid Aristotdes 7 

A. rightly says {recte). 

Often * whence ;* unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videitsr voca- 
turus). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not tm^ 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a ' but.' 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — this addition of quidam to an 
a(^. is very common). 

Cic. often translates this by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempublicam ten- 
turam putetis, 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

duos progressus eumputamus fecisse ! 

Jn eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with Jam. 

Jam, cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1 . Sic a majoribus suis ac- 
ceperant, tanta ease beneficia, &c. 
C. — 2. Gtuum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, &c.{withinfin.) 
C.— 3. Se itas. patribus didicisse^ vi 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. Cces.—A. Ita Helvetios 

institutos esse^ut consuerint, &c. 

Cces.—B. Ita enim definit, ut pertur^ 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquid — tanqtunn. 
Est ita ut dicitur. 
In Nerviis, 
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(I) Instead of reading, &c. 



(2) Why do you laugh instead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with 'far from.' 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

&c. 

(2) To he far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from doing, Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, Ac. > 

similar, Ac. J 

(2) A, B, C, owd the rest. > 
— others. J 

35. Despairing. 



36. Not V6ry ancient. 



37. The most wretched t^ail 9 tat €9. 
SB. Hw Tery celebrated Cloero. 



Latin. 
Ctuumpoaait, ox quum dthtat U- 

fere, Ac, according as the thing not 
one was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 
Cur rides ac non potius lacrima- 
ris7 

(1) Tlantum abest ut — ut (with subj.)— 
or, if the verb has B.*not* with it,' 
tantum abest ut — ut ne — quidem^ Ac. 

(2) Longe abesse ut^ Ac. (e. g. ille Ion- 
gissime aberit, ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulumy hand or non muUum^ or 
haud procul abesse, ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abesse is to be used ii»- 

personally. 
A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs. ^ Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) J used. 

Not 80 ancient, non ita antiquus : but 

non valde, non admoduniy are not ba^ 

barous, as some teach. 
The most wretched state of dH, 
( Cicero, a venr celebrated i 
{ ClMfo^ vjr cMnsRinic*. 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. Confii^ use of things we like, 
But accidU when eyils strike. 

2. Prom nenw let me never see ) Tjsenufltu» 
Nemtnia or nemme. j «»« «»••»»•, 

3. For crime let crtm«n never come, 
But scduSjfacinuSfJlagUium, 

4. When the word ' mm * means ' acidiera^* these 
Should rendered be bymUiUa, 

B. The bey has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a *but* puts »ed 
Or at : for other meanings ' btU ' has got f 
' Only,' 'except,* *at leaU* and *irAo* with 'fW.' 
(See Caution li.| 

6. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By ihen^s meaning ' cU that time ' and * therefore * and ' next,* 

(See CautioB XL) 

7. In «^i« w life' let */^w' with */i7c' agree; 
Hoc, id or i/ilucf barbarous would oe. 

8. In ' «o many apiece* leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals vt 
Or nt will be correctly put : 
Contingit, evenit, or accidit, 
With restatj reliquum est and JW.* 

10. Let *^^' translated be by ^tio, 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he vrill; 
Vereor «/, I fear he won't : 
Turn fut. by subjunctive present 
After fear: forget it donx 

12. Bv ut translate infinitive 

With ask^ command, advise, and sirvve.h 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a ruft. 



* So after seguiiur sometimes. 

b Under ask are included beg, pray, beseech, &c. ; under comCAin)^ fhargt, 
Hreet, Ac. ; under advise, exhort, admonUh^ ptrauade^ impair induct^ Ae, 



VERSUS MEHORIALBI. 



1. SvMiMUS usurij cAPiMusauE VLtpossideamtu; ^ 
Prendunturque manu volumus quaecimque tenertm 

2. dui quxerxt reperit, nan qtuesUa iNVE2rii7imrR.i» 

3. Navis, equus, cumisque vehunt ; portabit asellnfl 
Pondera, PORTABUNTque humeri : leviora feruntub. 
Laeva gerit cllpeum, vestesque geruntur et arma. 

4. Tu 8UCCENDE rogiim ; taedas accende facesque. 

5. Vilia DESPiciMus : gontemne peneulOf miles ; 
Sperne voluptaUs^fcedasqut libidinis t9cas.^ 

6. Pars ORX est litus : retinentor flumina ripis. 

7. Clauaa avi Ucta aperi : patefit quod raiat apertumjk 

8. Rarius interdum quam NONxuNauAM esse memento. 

9. OuMpree^eri^umspectatque/tt^ntfn.* 

10. Bis terqve augebit, minuet bis terye notatnm. 

11. McTiB j£GRA est, cormuqxxQ mquxjm : de corpore soio 
^GROTVM dicas : nunt animalia tantum. 
MoRBiDA, non homirus: haec tu discrimina senrea. 

12. De apatio nusquam dicas, de tempore kunquax. 

13. Plebs adacity jubet at fopvlus, censetque seitatvs. 

14. Nemo ablativum nee habet, nee habet geniHvum < ni^S! ' 

15. Particulas n, ecquid, niaiy ne num forte sequatur.r 



* But capere arma occurs as well as suniere arma, 

b This is true of reperircj but invenire is the general term for ^Jinding, evea 
after search or examination. 

Debpicsre relates to what we mighi value or respect: contemners to what 
we miehtfear or think important : spernere to what we might accept^ or to ob- 
jects that we might pursue. 

d Hence aperire as {never patefaeer^ : octUos aperireor patefaceret 
portas (JbreSj ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ {(or one occasion), 
paiefacere (to throw it open). Aperire is also * to make a thirtg visible.^ Patefo" 
cere often implies the permanent removal of obstacles. 

• Hence olimzzz formerly ^ informer days once upon a time^ and hereafter. 

{ That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte (but fortasae with indie.) 
except after the particles «, <fec. The real meaning of forte is * bu accident^* *by 
chance* and it does not lose this meaning after m, do. : this is auo the original 
meaning of perchance^ perhaps. 

14 
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16. Dat -/leio, -fieior, -faeio sed dat tibi -fioJ 

17. duicquid habet pennas ^ tolucris ' complectitur : aimm 
Magna avis est : obcen priedicit voce futura. 

18. Ne potius quam rum post c^m, modoj dummodo dicas. 

19. Et morbum et morbi spectat medicamijia baso : 
JEgrotum hsdeor spectat medicumqvie peritum. 

20. ^Aique igitur' praviim est HgUurqtu.^—^iDsoqjm* Latiniim eat% 

21. * Major adhuc* RomsB dicebat serior setas ; 

Cum Cicerone ^etiam* sed tu, et cum Cssare dicas.! 

22. Festinarb potes nimium: properare virormn est 
Optatam quicunque volant contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponare dicas: 
Dicere sed nain, scribas si canninai fas est.! 

24« Quod cemia procitl esse potest t qu» longiua absunt 
Humanum effugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. ' Nonf-pariter * vites : * non—eeque ' dicere fas est. 

26. Nee {neqiu) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit cnttem, 

27. Particulas u^ ne recte Nsy, neve sequuntur.i 

28. ExiMO qus mala sunt; adimo bona; demere possum 
QiUdlibei .''— haec teneas justo discrimine verba. 



K That is, the compounds of f ado that retain the a, have ^ in the i 
Conjicw has confidor^ according to the rule here given : but also sometimes 
tonfieri. 

h That is, never use igiJtur when ^ constqumtly* or * therefore* follows *and:^ 
but idea : — et ideo, atque ideo, or ideoque. 

i That is, etiam is the classical word for ^atiU* OTjyet^* with comparatives i 
not adhuc, 

i MUUta in navem imvonere, Cses. Liv.: nave^ Suet.— cartntf, Of» 

k Procul, far off but within sight; longe, bo &r off^aa to be oiil ^ tighk 

1 Bu\ IMS. tuque are ■ometimes found : e. g. LIt. Mi 3. 
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■bv « anybody 
atog a anything 

ci B alicni 

q& s= aliqu& 

cs = alicujus 

qd = aliquid 

qo => aliquo 



qm a aliqaem 
qrm » aliquonim 
qs a aliquoa 



* means that the phrase is not f 
in the classics^ though probably 
correct. 



Ahue, Y. (qil re perverse nti or abuti ; 
or immodice, intemperanter, inso- 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cess : e. g. to a. =s trespass on a 
man's indulgence or patience, in- 
dulgentift, patientii cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person =3 rail at 
(conviciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
vezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
Gonferre). To fling a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm conjicere). To 
overwhelm aby with a. (qm contu- 
meliifl openre atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usus or abusus perversus). 
An a. «s a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
pravoB abolere). 

Access. To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private mdividuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
rum). He is difiicult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). Au a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to flatterers, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad aimt 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations. To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts; 
to examine tiiem carefully (cs ra~ 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio e. g, acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'s (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compara 
a.'s (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vits rationem ra« 
poscere). 

Acquit To be unanimously acquit* 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage ; Benefit To gain, de- 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructum ex q& re capere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&, 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice. To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ^ a. of aby (petere 
consilium ab qo). To follow aby's 
a. (sequi cf connlium: cf coosilit 
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uti t). To do athg by shy's a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs consilio). 

Advocate (advocatos, one who assist' 
ed with his advice; patronus, on« 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
son is accused : deferre causam ad 
patronum). 

Affluence. To live in a. (in omnium 
rerum abundantid. vivere. Circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium rerum abundantift. vivere. C. 
Anu 15). 

Affront. To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upou athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms. To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ah qo). To live by 
a. (aliens misericordi& vivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
led by a. (gloria, duci, amhitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (gloria, ductus). To be fired 
with a. (amhitione accensum esse). 

Answer. To receive an a. (respon- 
sum ferre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. (1/ by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a . word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite. To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cihum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter ccenare). To have no a. 
(* cihum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; . produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, pnBstare,invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival. To be impatient for — or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adyentum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. . To grant aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditiim ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous .a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna audientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t Mio cs consilio obtem2)erare. 



B 

Baggage (sarcine, baggage 0/ tn<lti 
vidual soldiers; impedimenta, of 
the army generally). To take th€ 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi- 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimeu- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
mentis exul). I0 fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarclnis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in nlvas abdere). To plun 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment. To banish ; t« 
drive into banishment ^exsilio affi- 
cere, in ezsilium ejicere, peilere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
peilere, expellere, ejicere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejicere. In 
Roman law ci aqud. et igni inter- 
dicere, to compel a man to go inta 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, but lost all 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods ; 
deportare, to batiish kirrifor life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to the times of the Ctesars). 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decem annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ah hominibos) 
To recall from b. (revocare de or 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsilio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere). — 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (proBlium tei 
restre) ; by sea (prcelium navale ; 
pugna uavalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (pugiiatum est diq 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
out in b. array . to offer b. (exer- 
eitnm in aciem edncere). To b» 
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^ the h, ; to join b. (proBliam com- 
mitteret). To fight a b. (proelium 
or pugnam facere or edere). To 
renew the b. (i. e. after an inter- 
val: pugnam . repetere). To re- 
store the b. ; to restore the fortune 
of the day (pugnam novam inte- 
grare, prcelium redintegrare or reno- 
vare : generally of fresh troope 
arriving). To renew the b. the 
next day (postero die pugnam ito- 
rare). To win the b» (pnelio or 
pugn£L. superiorem discedere ; victo- 
rem prcelio excedere). To win a b. 
(secundo M arte pugnare : rem pros- 
pere gerere). To lose the b. (pug- 
n& inferiorem discedere: prcelio 
viiici or superari). To lose a b. 
(adverse Marte pugnare : rem male 
gerere). To offer aby b. (ci pug- 
naudi potestatem facere). To fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 

Benefit. See Advantage, 

Blame. I am to b. (mea culpa est). 
Nobody is to b. but myself (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or throw 
the b. on aby (culpam or causam 
in qm conferre, transferre : the lat- 
ter of removing it from one* 8 self 
vertere). One throws the b. on an- 
other (causam alter in alterumcon- 
fert). To be to b. (in 'nox& esse or 
teneri ; in culp& esse). 

Blood, To . stauch i b. (sanguinpm 
sistere, supprimere, cohibere). To 
thirst for b. (sanguinem sitire). To 
cost aby much b. (multo sanguine 
ci stare). To shed one's b. for one's 
country (sanguinem pro patri& pro- 
fundere; sanguinem suum patriss 
largiri). To Iw couEected with aby 
by the ties of b. : to' be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjunctum 
esse : sanguine attingere qm). To 
do athg in cold b. (consulto et cogi- 
tatum facere qd). To shed b. (c»- 
dem or sanguinem facere : commit 
murder). My own flesh and b. 
(i. e. children: viscera mea or 
nostra). To take some b. from aby, 
to bleed aby (ci sanguinem mit- 
ten). 



t Or manum conserere. 



Body. The liody is worn out, • g 

with labors, diseases (conficitnr). 
Bury, Buried, BuriaL See FunemL 



Calamity, Affliction, Misfortune^ 
Misery, C. visits aby (affligit qm 
calamitas). To contrive aby's mis- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tem incidere). Misfortune happens 
(accidit calamitas). To be in afflic- 
tion or misery (in malis esse or ja- 
cere ; malis urgeri : in miseri^ esse 
or versari). To be the cause of a 
man's misery or misfortune (cala- 
mitatem ci afferre, inferre, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby's a. (cs 
calamitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere calami- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery (in 
calamitate tabescere). To be bom 
to misery (miseriis ferendis natum 
esse). To suffer a misfortune, un- 
dergo a. (calamitatem capere, ac- 
cipere, subire). To bear a misfor- 
tune (calamitatem ferre, tolerare). 
To be cast down by misfortune 
(calamitati or ad calamitatem ani- 
mum submitteret). 

Circumstances, According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re nata. — ex or pro 
tempore). Trifling c. (parv® res, 
parva momenta : the latter of points 
on which athg turns), C.'s of the 
time (tempera (pi) : temporum ra- 
tio: temporum vincula. C, Fam 
x.6). 

Cloud, The heavens are covered with 
c.'s (caelum nubibus obducitur). 

Cold. To be able to endure c. (alg6- 
ris, frigOris patientem esse). To be 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpere). 

Copy, see Example. 

Corn: Provisions. Com is rising or 
getting up (annona carior fit ; in- 
gravescit, incenditur): is falling 
(laxat or levaturt). To keep back 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 11, 8, 3. Liv 23, 35. 

t Hence, to lower the jrice of c, annO' 
Earn levare or laxare; to raise it, keef 
or force it up, incendere— ai*o ezcande- 
facere, flagellare. 
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their c (aniumam w fhimentam 
oomprixnere). To be straitened for 
provisions : to be in want qf c. (re 
fhimentarift. laborare). Prorisions 
are scarce (annond. laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c, to 
remedy their deficient supply of c. 
(rei frumentaris mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c 
(frumentnm imperare civitatibus). 
Pearness, cheapness of p. (annonsa 
caritas, vilitas). 



P'lnger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
Bubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
lelf to d. (in periculum se offerre, se 
iuferre, in discrimen se conferre, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vits discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periculi ci inferre : magnum, sum- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pne- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or versari, in dubio 
ease —of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et exf jemum paene discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in prae- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula commuui- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
pericula: from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ; propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
peiiculoque sue). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t iVol se pericolo exponere. 



Athg is endaligexed (qd in ^tezb 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Oh* 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscuritatem 
et tenebras offundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
m obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum lat9re). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatnm et circumfusum 
tenebris latere). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscure loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explain what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die, To die a violent d 
(violentd. morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(su& se muu interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (aequo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet an honorable d. (honeste 
occumbere). To punish with d- 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere). 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condemnare). To die of 
athg (ex qa. re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu pene emori, Ter. 
risu psne corruere. C.) To read 
one's self to d. (in stndiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret, To les- 
sen- the regret that athg causes 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qft. re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
coufici or tabescere). To excite or 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, HI, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, tentari, 
corripi). To catch a d., to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; in 
morbum cadere, incidere). To fall 
into bad health (in adveream Yato« 
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tndhwiin incidere). To be danger- 
onsly ill (in pericnlosnm moibam 
impUcari). To be seyerely ill 
(gravi or graviore morbo impiicari). 
To have bad health (infirmft. atque 
iBgiA, valetudine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leviter egrotare, minus belle 
Talere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c. (ex pedibus, reni- 
bus laborare ; pedibus ssgrom esse). 
To have or suffer from a disease 
that must end fatally (ssgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri; novissim^ vale- 
tudine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo egrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mor^ 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; afiligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a £sea8e ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibSre : 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm)« To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : fig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger, 

Error, Mistake. To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Example, Instance, Warning, Copy. 
To produce an e. (exem|:lum sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandnm). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (sequi cs 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab> 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; ex 
quo Bumere sibi exemplum). To 
set up in any person a pernicious e. 
(prodeie in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or fashion one's 
self after aby's e. (se fonnare in 
mores cs). 'To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). For 
example, as an mstance (exempli 
causft,). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum pnebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e. 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 
bere qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (estmihi excusatio inscientioe). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleadmg or uiging athg; or, on 
the plea of ath? (qd cs rei excusa- 
tione defenderej. To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satiofaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect. To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,t 
commovore, dare, afl^rre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exspectationem concitare). 
A peiBon satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hociinum re* 



t Pessimi for very bad. 
t Also de : quantum tu mihi moves ex> 
spectationem de sermcixe BibolL 
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spcmdet; omnium eziBtimatipni bb- 
tisfacit: surpasses tAefra,.fluperat. 
disappoints them, fallit). . To sur- 
pasB e. (ejupectationem Tincere). 



Fate. All will safier the same f. 
(omnes eimdem fortunsB exitum 
latari sunt). To submit calmly to 
my f.) whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fated to — (si tibi fatum 
est, with injin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortune). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, ilorens). 

Favorite. My f. Dicearchus (deli- 
cie meae, Diciearchus). That f. 
PauflBtius of yours (Paneetius ille 
tuus). 

Favor. To be in aby's f. (in gratid. 
08 or cum qot esse,, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in' high f. 
with aby (cs gratid. florere). To 
obtain aby's f. (se in gratiam ponere 
. apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or conciliare). To court, aby's f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To. forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
eifundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into f. (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratid. cs ex- 
cidere). To, recover, aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 
judicare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magnd. in gratid. ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneScii gtrttisque 
loco petere, ut, &«.) : to ^int as a 
f. (beneficii gratiasque cans 1 coijce- 
dere). 

fingers. See Hand. 

t With everybody (apud omnes). 



Flight; fly, flee. Escape, Rout, .T« 
betake one's self to f. (m fugam M 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to f. (in fo^am dare, vertere« 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's t 
(fugam ci claud^e or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by f. (fugft. salu- 

. tem petere). To save one's self or 
escape by f. (ex f ugd. evadere, fugft. 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia ;. fuga 
aujus^rei hon est). To.fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fug& 
effusd. castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fugd. locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fug^ 
se subtrahere : clam ^e subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ample, ap- 
paratissimo, &c. funere efierre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto. funere . humare). 
To bury aby alive ■ (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terr^ obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre carere). To be 
buried in oblivion (oblivione obrui. 
obriitum esse) : in the waves (undii 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits. To make g. of aby 
(quaestum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex qd. re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnos quaas- 
tus prsdasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (quaostui h'sbere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po« 
nere: putare esse de lucre, depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renown, 
credit, &c. (laudem sibi par3re or 
colligere, gloriam quaerere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an .eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (omnia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glo*y (immortali glorill 
qm afiicore, Sv^mpiternaB glorias qui 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a tree (arborem inse« 
rere. surculum arbori ioBereie). To 
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g. a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirum bonam in pirum alTaticam 
inserere). 
Graftings insitio. 

H. 

%n<2, Traditional^ Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, =» l^k, in h. 
(opus in manibus habere). To 
take in one's h/s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(qucestio qu8B nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.*s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostra manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, t. c. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus: also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causd. manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortijfied by art (urbs manu 
muni^^ima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afierre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.*8 on aby, to 
keep your h.'s off aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hiijus rei potes- 
tas omnis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death), 

Health (valetudo; if by. itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem curare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tuss servire). 
For your h.'s sake (corporis tuendi 
caus&). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {ttligimu observances) 
per manus traditas. 

X So, to he placed in your hands, in vestrft 
isitumesse 

' u* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem nef« 
ligere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink ^y's good h. (salutem ci 
propinare. Plant. *amicum nomi- 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h, 
(adversa, eeg^a, infirma valetudo). 
Your weak h. oi weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tu»). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ex« 
cusare, &c. valetudo s had healthy 
just as in, ** to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health,*^ "hifl 
health will not suffer him, &c." 
it is implied that had health m 
meant] To . enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti : excellent^ optim&). 
To be in an indifiercnt state of h 
(valetudine minus commodA. uti 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercee (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rocte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h.. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubernaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
'To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublicsB sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bemacula reipubliciB tenere). To. 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublica) prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubernaculis reipubli- 
cffl repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bernaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg 
(honores ci habere . pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'s (qm 
honore au'gere, ornare, decorare). 
"ro lavish h.'s upon aly (efi^mdere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qm). To be« 



t These words show that ttCn i 
vmcommon expression. 
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■tow diTine h.'a on aby (deorum 
honores ci tribaero). To raise a 
man to, or place him in, posts of h. 
(henorem ci dare, mandare, cre- 
dere, committere). To arrive at 
h.'s (ad honores venire, peryenire). 
To climb to h.'s (ad honores as- 
cendere). To pay or show h. to 
aby (honorem ci habere, Nep., to 
a superior). 

I. 

fn. Not difficult in itself (per se non 
difficilis). To be in our favor (a 
nobis facere ; of things). In front 
(a fronte). In the eyes of men 
(apud homines). In breadth (in 
latitudinem: so in longitudinem, 
&c.) To be in the prosecutor's 
house (penes accusatorem esse : of 
witnesses in his power). To say 
athg in joke (qd per jocum dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 
facere). 

Injury; Wrong. To commit an i. 
against aby (injuriam ci facere, 
inferre, imponere, &c. ; injuri^L qm 
afficere). To suffer an i. (injuriam 
accipere). To bear i. or w. (inju- 
riam pati, ferre). To abstain from 
committing any i. (abstinere inju- 
rid.). To pardon an i. at aby*s re- 
quest (injuriam cs precibus con- 
douare). To forget i.'s or w.'s 
(injurias oblivione conterere). 

Invite. To invite one's self to dine 
with aby (cGenam ci condicere). 
To invite aby to dinner (qm ad 
coenam invitare, vocare). 

J. 

fudge, Judgment, Sentence, Opinion. 
To acquiesce in a s. (judicium ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refuse to ac- 
quiesce in a s. (judicium recosare). 

' A 8. procured by bribery (emtam ]«• 
dicium). To form a j. or pronounce 
s. about athg (facere judicium de qd, 
re or cs rei. The thing by whichf 
ex re). To change my o. (animi 
judicium mutare). To ask aby's o. 
(os judicium exquirere). To stand or 
•bide by aby's j. (cs judicio stare). 



Let others judge (aliorum s^t jo* 
dicium). I have always been (^ a 
(meum semper judicium fiiit). Tc 
agree to abide by aby's j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd permittere) 
To submit one's self to aby's j 
(subjicer9 se cs judicio). In my 
opinion (meo judicio). One who 
has an opinion of his own (homo Roi 
judicii). 



Knot. To tie a k. (nodum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
astringere). To untie a k. (nodum 
solvere or expedire). 

Knowledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (hsc 
facilem or difficilem habent cogni- 
tionem). 



Law. To bring in a bill ; to propose 
a 1. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the 1. (accipit legem) : 
throws the bill out ; refuses to pass 
the 1. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (leges condere, 
scribere, conscribere). To pass a 
1. (ferre legem, ut or ne ; lege san- ' 
cire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
give I's to a state — of a ruler (leges 
dare or coustituere ci civitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state— of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or civitati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (leges 
evertere or pervertere). To break 
a 1. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a 1. (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a 1. (in 
legem jurare). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere): 
not to pass one (legem diaouadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by hia 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtually by a subsequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To trampls 
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• L underfoot (legem concnlcare). 
To see that a 1. is put in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
yaleat or valeret). To relax a I. 
(laxameDtum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a I. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : toith gen, of Uno). To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conservare). 
% fitter. (1) Syllable; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (imllam 
Uteram scribere). To know a single 
I. sf Greek (unam literam GiiBcam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
8. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a I. (epistolam scriber», exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. 1 o aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere literis or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare): to seal (signare 
or obsignare): to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break open 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a I. (literas conficere). To 
pester aby with l.'s (literis ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas elicere). To long for 
a I. (literas exf etere, requirere, de- 
aderare). By 1. (per literas). To 
tear up a 1. (epistolam concerpere. 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books, To bury one's self in one's 
e.'s or b.'s (literis se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to 1. or s. 
(literis se dare). Devoted to I. 
(literis deditus). To return to his 
8.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (iii literas se referre). 
To devour b.*s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere eetatem 
in literis). . To have paid even the 
■lightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. Q.)— ^ 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (litene interiores [quesdam] 
et reconditfls) : — ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgaree, communes). 

Life, Live, As sure as I live I will, 
&.C. (ita vivam, ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidiuem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio sai>-~ 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (q& re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunid. vivere). To live 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare eby'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ah aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's I. 
(cs vitam deprecari a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with- 
one's 1. (capite lucre qd). Sfy 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vitas periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common 1. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam consumere, 
or ffitatem agere in qd. re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitffi). L. and spirit, i, e, in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vitd.: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molliter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molliter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen, Listen to what he has done 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures mees a com- 
memoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd feixe non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person** : cs i 
cere, t/ a general expresHou. 
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M. 

Memory; ReeoUectioTi. Ab lar as 
my in. or r. goes (at roea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Athe has slipped 
my m. (memori& qd excessit, de- 
lapeum est). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare or redinte- 
grrare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meft. memoril). 
In the r. of man (post hominum 
memoriam: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memorid. vigere). 

Mind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(totft. mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, ' &c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam afTert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prcBstringere). To be of another m. 
(in alift. voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [ss be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
course, when necessary). To blunt 
or dull the powers of the m. (aciem 
ingeniL^ animi, m ^tis prsstringere. 

Mistake, See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 

when the m. is an inference (pu- 

taudus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
l»ere). To receive a n. fm athg 



^\e thing may be subst, infln., or 

once with ut. The things may also 

lici >ii the gtn. : in mentem mihi venit cs 



(ex qft. re nomen reperiret). Foi 
that I think is his name (nam, al 
opinor, boo nomen est). To call 
athg by its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profiteri, 
edere). To answer to one's n. (ad 
uomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nomiuatim citare). His 
n. stands hi^ amongst advocates 
(cs uomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(quidam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Ca:ne]i): whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(literoB sine nomine scriptee}. An 
a. paper (libelius sine auctore pro- 
positus). : A.- poen.^ (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs' nominet). To 
be free in n. (verbo ease liberum). 
Oood-Name; Reputation; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
pr»stat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could havo happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. ot 
men, i. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (home 
sine existimatione ; e& existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). ■ To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). Ta 
get the c of athg without deserving 
it (false in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam recouciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suifen 
(de existimatione suft, qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum esistima- 



t Or ab q& re nomen trahere. 

i Cs vnlnsy if a message is put m aby*A 
mouth : cs nomine^ when an inferior acta 
in the name, and by the authority of a 
superior. 
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facere)d— OtAer phrases 
are: ca existimationi consulere, 
fierrire : cs ezistimatiouem violare, 
ofiendere, . oppugnare : defendere, 
taeri: exiBtimationeincoiiBervare,re- 
tinere.' — — Existimatio inUgra (ttn- 
blemished), praclara, sanctissima. 
existimatio in diflcrimen venit (is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &.C. with svhj.) 



Oath, To ohserre my o. (jusjurandnm 
servare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, . ob- 
stringere, objigare). The sanctity 
of an o. (jurisjuraudi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o, (jurisjurandi 
iidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(quse sub sensus cadunt; or quee 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agfere, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one*s first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (onmia ad qd revo- 
care, referra, or omnia qd, re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o. 
in doing this was very different 
from what, &«. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &c.) 

Obstacle, Athg is an o. in the way 
of accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
pedimento ad rem). To place an 

. o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
. que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer a's (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci afierre or in- 
terponere). 

Odium; Unpopularity. To bring, or 



endeavor to i»ring, aby into o. (m* 
vidiam ci conflare or facere). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) To 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, innammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, ut mea fert 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
uum pervadunt): are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun* 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are. confirmed (con- 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diutumitate 
extabescunt). His present political 
o.'s (ea que de republic^, nunc 
sentit or, sentiat). To be driven fm 
an o. (de opinione dejici, depelii). 

Opportunity, [OccasiOffacultas, &.c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an o. (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) ; is had 
(habetur, .tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an a (facere ci potestatem). To 
make the most of an o. (oceasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi- 
tunas, liberos, arbitrari§). 



Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordis agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). To surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (cijl cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex animo evellere. 
t Simu lac potestas primum data c 
(f In Pison. ii. $ 25. See JUtfs, 
11 Or ad qm. 
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Part; Share. To call or invite aby 

to a share (in partem vocare). 
^ Pathetic, To utter in a very p. 
manner (magnft, cum miBericordift. 
pronuntiare}. 

Peace, To aue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibufl exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
constitaere, componere — with ahy, 
cum qo). To offer aby terms of. p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditiones ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infect!). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea, See Excuse. 

Pleasure. To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parSre). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in the 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruc^idsB 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tissime). F. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
dederd^ or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed — cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri— cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qra in 
c« bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessione 
manere or permanSre) To make 
athg oce's own by long and unin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
possessione cs rei.) 

rcmer. To have aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potestate sal. k»> 
here). To have p. of life and death 
(vite necisque potestatem habere. 
C.) Athg is in my p. (sitnm est 
qd in potestate meft, ; est qd facul- 
tatis meas). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem <;adere). To re- 
duce under one's p. (redigere in 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub ca 
potec^atem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissnm 
• facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare): to fulfil or perform 
(promisBum efficere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissnm servare) : not 
to depend much or pUee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promisBum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 



Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur credam afferre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis siien- 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afferre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not without r. (nee injuria). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, ofpeT' 
sonal religion; res divine, of re^ 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sus- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad ca 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
athg (famam cs rei dianpaie). A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
ciiciUated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. B&yB (fama nuntiat). To hear 
athg by common r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name. 

Rest. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutumo 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
80 dare or tradere). 

Reward. To give a r. to aby (prae- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(pnemio qm donare, decorare, afii- 
cere: premium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (pr»mio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm pnsmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(premium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

KisA;. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Uout (pellere, profligare). See Flight. 

S. 

9ay. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sidee (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs. auribus servire. C) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

School. To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in disciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Frcmimn ei dtferre, of a state reward- 
tag merit by a public act, by public hon- 
trs,<ie. 



boy to a public B.t (scholamm fi»« 
quentie et velut publicis pnscep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's s 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in sceuam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
8.'s (intermittere studia doctrine) 
To pursue these s.'s (hesc studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibus suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (hec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 



Ttme.§ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t. for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium reiiuquere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium ot 
moram interponere). All the t 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi'de re 
qd, temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciende tempus 
habere). Nor was there t to, &c. 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &c.). It is t 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t to lose (diSerendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qft. re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem couferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerende 



t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, ttudia extra 2tir.«f 
proftrre. Plin. 

t Tru<A, Veritas. 

k Immediateljr or some Mtat afterward^ 
cet^esiim ant ex wtervaUo 
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diniittere) To sleep the t away 
(tempori indormire, Phil 3, 14). 
To happen at a most mconvenient 
t. (in alieuissimum tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C. Tusc, 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under. To be u. aby*s command 
(eese sub cs imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding. Our u. comprehends 
(inteliigentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u. (in qo inest or est intelii- 
gentia). To adapt atbg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligentiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthine89. To escape from the 
bad efiects of the unhealthy season 
(abess^ ab injurid. temporis). 

t/npopularity. See Odium. 

V. 

Vex. To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere : molestift. 
affici ; all with ex q& re). To be 
vexed that (egre, ^aviter, moleste 
fero ; with ace. and inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
toriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View. To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
rations dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &c.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vi&. dare ci viam). 
These things may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.*b of 
teaching these things (hsc dupli- 
cem h about docendi viam). To 
search out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. fm aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nullum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
nino nullum facere posse). To 
define one*s w.'s (verba definire et 
desoribere). I wish to say a couple 



of w.'s to you (tribus verbis te yolo) 
By w. of mouth (verbo, opp. scrip 
turft). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo). To was 
w.'^s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
priebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne« 
que ulla alia huic verbo subjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo tf 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.'s (verba maxi- 
ms cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententid. desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men deqft.: re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w.: or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&«., uotionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 



Yoke. To place a y. on aby (jugum 
ci imponere, |7roj7. and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). To deliver aby fm t y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake ofiT, 
A y* (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr. and 
fig. : exuere, to do it gradually ; 
to slip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). "To submit to tho 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj.. 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
example: ^^ To the word hap pyt**'^ic.-^ 
huic verbOf auum betUum dicimwt 4^. SWe 
5,29. 
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Accuracy^ diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a playy docere fabulam {of those 
who get it up J cf»c., and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting his 
part) N 

Again and again^ etiam atque etiam 
(rsuery earnestly with verbs 
of entreating). ^^ sever at timeSy 
often: iterum et or ac tertio: ite- 
rum et saepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream^ amne or flumine 
adverse [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /^ make an agreement; 
agreement with any body^ mihi cum 
quo convgnit. JVe agreed^ inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed^ ne inter consules 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L. 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) := cor- 
respond withy answer tOy consentire 
cum qua re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally : pax convenierat : 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid con venire. C. 

Almighty y suramus, maximus [not om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term'\ 
or by Ueus only for * the Almighty.^ 
The Romans used Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the name of Jupiter. — 
Jupiter O. M, 

Appear ^ ' make his appearance 
amongst us * {of one who is aeady cf»c.) : 
exsistere. 

^ ' seemy* videri (not appargre). 

:= * /o be manifesty apparSre 

f^tot "ideri). 

diffnw.^ (tn a dream\ ostendere se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; pet 
somnum, quiete, per quietem ; which 
likeness appears in their bodiesy qufls 
similitudo m corporibus apparet. C 

Appear in any body^s eyesy judicio cujua 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ^ 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appearsy dies venil 

{comes) : illucescit {begins to shine). 

Awerty diceie, affirmare [not aaserere]. 

Author t scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used of a 
person), auctor. A weighty authority^ 
locuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (volup- 
tates). Corporeus is * consisting nf a 
body.* 

Break. To break down a bridge, pon- 
tem rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rumpere or frangere]. 

Classical author, scriptor optimus, 
prsBstantissimus ; or scriptor primae 
classis. Cic. [Gelliut introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), prase'sse. 

Compassion. FVom compassion, vcAso* 
ricordiS captus, ductus, or permotus. 

Demagoguesy concionatores : popu- 
lares, or populares homines. [If 
demagogi be used quos Grseci aicunt, 
or ut Grseco verbo utar should be 
added.] . 

Each other y inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



^ ilic-^ Extracts are taken from a larger work ot Mr. Arnold's, principally 
tfD the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
public. 

f Do ask again and a^ainy etiam atque etiam ; or iterum et eaepius rogara 
Virf etiam atque etiam i« nerer reoZ/y numericaU 
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BzAfPSEATB : exacuere (Nep.) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperare, exaceroare. JLdv.] 

Experience, usus rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. i^om expertencd, re, usu, 
exitu doctusi expertus ifrom my own 
experience^ expertus in me, expertus. 

\Fi8h out mihgSTtnn ady, abqo qd expw- 

cari, C 
Flesh : in * to losejlesh,* * gainjksh^* 4rc. 

corpus amittere [not camem]. 
Fleshly {of pleasures, 4rc.), by gen,, 

corpons. 

Greek. To speak Greek or good Greek, 

Greece loqui. 
Grow {an old man, ^c. »=* became*), fieri. 

Htfo^M, valetudo.— Gfooef health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera valetudo {not vale- 
tudo OTi/y).— salus {the continued state 
or preservation of good health,) 

Imagine (I) ss to form a representation 
in the mindy animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — ^animo fingere, ef- 
nngere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) = conjecture^ con- 

t'ecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
3;^imaginari belongs to the silver 
age\. (3) = to entertain an unfounded 
notvoTiy opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cujus rei per- 
Buasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it). (4) linuigine {insert- 
ed in a sentence) f opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure. An impure style^ inquinatua 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody^ tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Quint. Plin.jun.]. 

Inspire anybody with hope^fear^ cf-c, 
spem, admirationem, fofmidinem, 
cui injicere. 

■ anybody with a desire^ quern 

cupiditate cujus rei faciendae inci- 
tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 

Inspired^ afflatus numine divine; in- 
stinctu divine perculsus ; instinctus 
divino 8]5iritu. 

Invite {to supper ^ Ac), invitare {by 
word of rmmth) : vocare {by a slave). 

Key of a couniry^ janua. [* quum earn 
urbera sibi Mithridates Asise Jantiam 
fore putasset, qua efractd et revulsd 
tota pateret provincia.' C] 

Latin. Ho speak Latin or good Latin^ 
Latino dicere, loqui. 



MerafuSy [not misericorditer, buJl\ cum 
misericordii or miseratione, miseri- 
cordia captus, <&c. To deal merd* 
fully with anybody^ misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordiE uti in 
aiiquem; misericordem se prsbere 
in aliquem. 

Offer violence^ vim afferre alicui. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemqua 
alter. Unus alterve (=:o9ie or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sword), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendae). An 
opportunity of doing any thin^ is of- 
fered, locus faciendae alicujus rei 
datur. 

fPalm: to bear the palm^ palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {not honorem cui exhibere). 

Prayers, To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces facere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere {Liv.), 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, ^.), conservare. 

Probable, verisimilis [vat probabilia^ 
whlxhrnMins, * respectable,* ' tolerably 
good']. It seems probable that Alilo 
killed Clodius, Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse v i d e t u r (frwi verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versiimi 
Ac.) afferre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 



ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. • 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



Pure {of style), purus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas oir 
sincentas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriplorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afferre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, when = Aground,* * Tno- 
tive,* To bring anouUr reason, al- 
teram afferre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas etfundere of 

profundere. 
Shed blood -ss kill, occidere. 
;SZay oneself {lay violent hands on onsr 
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aelff dU by oru^a own hamday commU 

mUcidt)^ se interimere, mortem sibi 

consciscere ; mortem or vim sibi in- 

ferre ; se multare morte.* 
Speak, The thing speaks for itself^ si 

res verba desideraret, ac non pro s e 

ipso loqueretur. C. 
StyUj oratio, dictio, genus ecdbendi or 

diceodi. 
■II To express oneself iiij or to pos- 

MM a good style {of a Latin author) 



iff, oratione emendati et LatinI uti ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to commit)^ mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
se interimere, &c. ; mortem uUro 
oppetere {when the death is not com- 
mitted by one^s ovm hands ; i. e. it 
viriral not actual^ suicide). 

TTiink highly qf^ (f-c, de aliquo magoi* 
fice sentire. 



* iUio; maniii sibi afferre : manu dbi vitam ezhauriie. (C> 



INDEX I. 

ENGLISH. 



^Cl fltands for Quutians. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 
Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 

A, sometimes translated by aUquiSj 

quiapt^nif or quidam^ 393. 
abandoned, perdiius. 
able (to bej, posse^ ^ire(qtuo)f 125, e. 
Abdera (or), Abdentesy G. 8B. 
abilities, ingenium. {sing.). 
abound, abundare (abl.). 
about ( = concerning), de (abl.), 
about ( = nearly), /ere, adv. ; circUerj 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his), abaens. 
absent (to be), abesse^ 227. 
abstain from, temperare dby 220. 
abundance of^ abunde^ adv. {gcTu). 
acceptable, gratvM^ 212. 
accident (by), casu. 
accompany, comitaH. 
accomplish, conficeref ftCy fed. 
account : on — of, ergo ( ^en.) : 207. 
accuse, accusare ; (if not m a court of 

justice) incusare {gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), solere^ solUus. 
acquainted, to become, noscere, 385. 
acquit, absolvere^ aoto^ aolvi { gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis absol- 

rere. 
adapted, accommodatus^ 212. 
addition : in — to this, hm aeuditf acee^ 

debat,&c.,5n. 
adherents (his own), sui. 
adjure, dbtestari {ace). 
admire, admirari. 
adopt a resolution, consilium inire or 

copere. 
advantage, eTnoiummhtm. 



advantageous : to be, prodesse (dot.), 
advantageous: to be very— , magna 

uiUUaii esse, 242 (3). 
adversity, res adversce. 
advice, consUiwn. 
advise, suadtre {dat.) See 222; ^lo- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with vif ne, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timer e, rerert, S. 99, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time : post, used adverbially, 
after (before a sentence), postquam. Seo 

514. 
after, prep, post (with ace), 
after the oattle, {confestim) a proelio. 
again and again, etlam aique etiam,. 
again from the oeginning, ab integro, 
against, adversus {ace.) ; in (with ace, ; 

of feelings, actions, &c., against a 

person), 
against his will, invitus {adj.). ^ 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito 

364. 
age ^ = time of life), cetas, atis. 
age (of that or such), id oitatis X-tcn a 
age (of what 1) quid ceiaiis ? 3 ^°"' f' 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his mind), incensus 

animum, 298. 
ago, ab/iinc (to precede the subst. or 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, gratus, 212. 
a^eed : it is — , constat (ace. with infin.}, 
agricultural operations, res rustictB. 
all, omnis, cuncttis ; ( = whole), 1 

sus, tatta, 
all together, cundi univeraij 443. 
all over again, ab iniegro. 
all taken one by one, nngiUu 
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allowed: It is—, conatai {ace, with 
infin.), 

allowed : I am — ^ licet mihi, 

allow it to happen, committere vt, 

almosti jyrope^ peene. 

almost: I — thmk, haudscio an^ 161. 
(See note on Diff. 26.) 

alone, aolua ; or (if tmc person) vnu». 

Alps, Alpes^ G. ium, 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idem^ 387. 

altar, ara, 

although, 451, and Q. on f 56. 

although indeed, quamquam (tndic.). 

always, after superlat. by quiique. See 

a man ( = any : indef.), quis, 

amanuensis, a manu servtu. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apttd with ace, 

amuse, delectare. 

and, p. 18, d ; ' to me and you,' in Lat. 

* to me ipith you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not — , nee is, 385. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to.be — , iraaei (dot,): sucemuere 

(dot.) 222, 
animal, animalf alia. 
another, aUery era^ &c, G. aUeriua : an- 
swering io^Uia one thing,* aliud, 

38. 
another man's, alienus. 
answer, reajxmdere {dot.). 
antiquity, antiquUas. 
any ♦ (after expera), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaquamj 

402. 
any man may, cujuavia eat. (See 

389—92.) 
appeal to, ajypeUare {acc.\ 
appear, (= seem\ ridcH iyisua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere in (with 

ace. ) ; ct(5u, cubit. 
approved (valour, Ac.,) apectatua. 
arms, to take, aTina capere, 
army, exercitxia, fi*. 
arrived at : men have — , ventum eat, 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
as, after tarn, talia, tantua, tot^ is, quam, 

auantusy qmilia^ quot, respectively. 
a», atttr trfcm, qui, 43 (or acj atque). 
BS far as I know, quod sciam^ 5d. 
ftB far as I can, quoa dejuafacere poa- 

aum, 512. 



as far as possible, } quoad ejua fieri 
as far as can be done, \ potest, 512. 
as it were, quasi. 
as soon as, aimvX ac ; ut primum ; quum 

pHmum; vbi; ut, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * such ' or * «o ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if *auch* 

or * «o ' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pudet, 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delidi veniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugnare. 
assault : to accuse of an — , rewn facera 

devi. 
assist, auxiliari, adjUvare, apiivlari; 

sublevare, auccurrere, trubvenirCf 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybody's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem^ 396. 
at, of place near which a battle is 

fought, Ac, apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a mUlibua paa^ 

auum duobuaj 348. 
at two miles ofl, a miUibua paaauum 

duobua. 
Athens, Athene. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; diligena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri. orUta 

{ace). V 

attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auctoriiaa, 
aware, to be, inteUigere. 



B. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrances), 
banish, pellere ex eivitate (^pepul,pula). 
banished from, extorria {abl.), 276. 
banquet, eonvivium. 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpis. 
battle, bellum. 

battle of CannsB, pugna Cannensia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, Jerre {tul, lot, 33). 
beasts, Jer<B. 

beaten (to be), vapulare {ah), 
become, fi^i, factua aum, 
become acquainted with, noaeere, 388^ 



^ The pronouns and adverbs for 'any^ may be exhibited in a coBTenien' \ 
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becoming (to be) deOrt {ace.), 

befid, aeetdtre {dot.). 

before, adv. antea. 

before, prep, ante {aoe.), 

before (standing before a sentence), 

antequam^ 498, Ac. 
before one's eyes, ob oculoa. 
behold, adspicere, to, apeXf gpect. 
beg, petere^ petiv^ petite ab. 
begin, ccepisae {began^ before pass. in£ 

e<B^tuA est). 
beginning, inUium. 
believe, credere^ (dot.) credid^ credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rimy 428, and note. 
believed, I am, mihi credUuTf 285. 
belongs. See 191. 
benefit, benejcium. 
benefit, v. hentfacere (dcU.). 
bereave, orhare {abl.). 
beseech, obsecrare. 

bespatter, iod8perffere{aliqttid<Uiad, 
besprink/e,^ ^^ 4^«2^ ^*^^ »•*' 
best, optimus. 



sp&ra), 233. 



betrayer, proditor, 
better, melior. 

better : it is — (= more aaUafaetory^ 
preferable)^ aatius eat^ 116. Ex. 34, 



better : it would have been --, soliut ov 

utUiu8fuit^A2Q{h). 
between, inter. 

beware of, cavere^ cav. cauty 233. 
bird, avis : (great bird) alea, Volucrit 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culvare. 
bleed afresh (of a wound), recrudescere, 

crudu. 
blessing: a — on your valour! maeli 

virtute esto! 280, a. 
blind, ccBcus. 
blood, sanguiSf Xnisj m. (when ihed, 

cruor). 
blot out, deUre, delcTj delet. 
boast, gloriariy (abL.) also dc, iny 273. 
boast, to make tne samefidemgloriari, 
body, eorp-uSj oris. 
border on, adjacere^ 229. 
bom, natus : born io, naius ad. 
born, to be, nasci (natiis). 
both — and; et — et, 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, puer^ G. pueri. 
branch-of-learning, doctrina. 
breach of duty: it is a—, contra qfft' 

cium est. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, ) Jidem falUrtt 
break a promise, J fefell. 
bribery, ambKtus, ds. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 





Exclusion 
of aU.* 


Inclusion of 
aU aUke. 


Inclusion of some. 




Less em- 
phatical after 
9t,7ie,num,<&c. 




Phonouks. 


quisquam 
ullus 


qui vis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body) 


Advbbbs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) TiTne. 


Ato) 
usquam^l 

M«0 


quovis (to) 

ubivis ' ) r ^ 
ubiUbetjW 


aliquo (fe) 

alicubi i ... 
uspiam \W 


quo (to) 


any place 

or 
anywhere. 






aliquando 


quando 


any time 

or 

ever. 





* nrAll are generally excluded "when *any* follows negatwes; oi 
eareely^* *than:* and in questions that expect the answer *no,* 



or ^wUhauL 
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bridge, pcmM. ntisy m. 

bring an action or charge against, reum 
facer e ; feCffact : (with^cTi. or cJc,) 
187. 

burden, onua^ oneris. 

burnt : to be — , dejlagrare. 

burst out afresh, recrtidescere, crudu, 

business, negotium. 

but if, sin; sin autemt 451. 

but if not, Hn minuSf 451. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfuit^impera.) 
quinperiret^ 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (=who 
- not), qidn, [or, qui — tmwi,] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (s ex- 
cept), nisij or prep, m'ceter, 

ftut, after cannot. See Cannot, 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emere, em, empt. 

by letter, per lUeraa. 

by = near, prope. 



Cssar, Ceesar, aria, 

call, vocare, appellare, nominare, dicere, 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenire, ven, vent {ace.). 

call to mind, reminiad. 

camp, castray pi. 

campaign^ end of, 308. 

can, posse, quire (queo), 125, e. 

Canns, of CannensiSf adj. 

cannct: I cannot bu'— , facere non 
poamim quin, <&c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, ^ri non 
potest quin. 

capable of containing, capax {gen,). 

capital, cap-vi, itis. 

care a straw for, Jlocci facere. 

care that for, hujus facere. 

care, cura, 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless of, negligens {gen,). 

carry, portare. 

Carnage, Carthag-o^ inia, 

cast forth, projicerejec, ject. 

cause to be done, facUndum curare, 
351, 356. 

cease, dcsinere desi, desit t ceased^ be- 
fore inf. pass, deaitus eat. 

cease speaking tacire, 299. 

censure, repr^ieneio, orda. 

chameleon, chamadeon. 

chance, ca,8U8, ^a. 

character, moru pi. G. um, 

•JMurge (telaely,) insiimUare {gen, of 



charge : bring, or prefer a — ', =<0 

make him an accused peraon^ reum 

facere de — , 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare {dot.). 
chargeable (with a fault), affirda, 212 
chaste, caatua. 
children, liberi, pL 
cheese, caaeua. 

choose (= elect), eligere, leg, lect. 
christian, chriatianua. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preceding sentence), 

quaire8.d6i 37(6). 
citizen, civia. 
city, urba, urbia. 
civil-gown, toga. 
claim, poatulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
clothe oneself^ induere^ 283. 
coast, ora, 40. 
cold,,^^-iw, Ifria. 
come, venire, ven, vent, 
come to the assistance of, alicui owe* 

illio venire, 242. 
come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
command, imperare {dot.). 
command an army, prceeaae {deU.). 
commission, mandare {dat.). 
commit many sins, muUa peccare. 
common, communia. 
common : of a — kind, vulgaris, 
compassion, miaericordia. 
compel, cogere. cotg, coacL 
completed : 1 nave — the work, opui 

abaolutum habeo, 364. 
concerns (it), interest, 207. 
condemn, aamnare, iondemnare : to 

death, capitia. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voH 

damnare, 
conduct, honorable, honestas. 
confer (benefits) on, conferre {beneficia) 

in J ace; tul,lat. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inirs 

ab cdiquo {Cic.) apud aiiquem {Lie,) 

339. 
congratulate, congratvlari, 492. 
connection with, eonjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, vincere, vie, vict. 
consequence : it is of — , intereat,^ 
consequence : it is of no — , ruhU »j»« 

tereat, or refert, 207. 
consider = think, exiatiTnare, arbUrari 
consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
considerable quantity, cUiquanhtm, 
considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
constancy, conatantia. 
constantly, perpetuo, 
constellation, astrvmf aivd-VM^ cri§, 
consul, oofiral^ lUiiu 
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consult, amndere^ aulu, sult^ ace. 
consult, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, > alicui, 233. 
contemporary, cequalia. 
contented, contentus (abl.), 
contention, contentio, 
continue, jyergere^ perrex^ perrect. 
contract to build, conducere faciendum ; 

duXf duct. 
contrary to each other, inter se con- 

irariif cc, a. 
convenient, commodus. 
conversant, to be, ccdlere {ace.). 
converse, hqui, locuius. 
corrupt, corrumpere^ ntp^ rupL 
cost, stare^ conatare^ 26o. abl. : (dai. of 

person), 
count, nujnerare. 
country, po^Ha; as opposed to town,. 

ru«, ruria. 
country, in the, ruri. 
country, into the, rua, 
country, from the, rwre. 
courage, virtua, utia. 
courageously, fortUer. 
courteisy, humanitaa. 
cross over, tranajicere or trajteere, Jec, 

Jec/, {ace.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, erudeliter. 
cruelty, crudelUaa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, coiUrey colu^cvU: if it be a 

atudy^ e. g. eloquence — atudere 

{dot.). 
CMrBf mederi {dot.). 
custom, conauetvA-Oi inia. 
cut off, irUercltiderej c/it*, 233. 



Daily, gitotidief indiea or in diea aingw 

loa. (See 69, t). 
danger, perictdum. 
dare, audere^ auaua aum. 
day, by, irUerditty 311. 
deaf, aurdua. 
dearer, pluriaj G. 266. 
death, movs. 

death, to (after corCdemn)^ capitia. 
debt, €53 alienumf 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum cea alienum. 
deceive, decipere^ io^ cepf cept. 
decree, decemere^ ereVj cret 
deem, putare. 
defend what is actually attacked, dd- 

fendere (Jendj fetia) : — what may 

be attacked, tueri. 
Degree, to what a— I quo, {ydthgen.) 



deliberation (after opua eaC), eonntU^ 

271. 
delight, delectare. 
delightful, jucundua. 
delightful to the sense of sight, amaBnua, 
demand, postulare ; poacere^ poposc ; to 

demand importunately, efflagitare, 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, iranaveraum 

diffitum discedere. 
depend on, rdti^ rdaua or nixua : (in with 

abl.). 
deprive of, apoHare^ orbare ; {ahl). 
deaertf cleaerere,'aerUiaert. 
deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, benede. 
deserving oi^ dignua {abl.). 
deserving to be, &c., dignua eaae qui, 

with subj. 
design, conailium. 
desire, velle ; cuvere, eupiv, cupit : = ex^ 

preaa a wisn, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidus (gen.). 
despair of, deaperare. 
destroy utterly, delere, delev^ delet. 
destroy ( = burn)^ concr'iSmare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perdifum 

ire, 362,* a. 
deter, deterrere. [See From.] 
determine, conatituere. 
detrimental, to be, detrimento eaae, 242. 
devote oneself to, ineumbere in, with 

ace. {cubu, cubit). 
devote oneself to, atudsre {dat.). 
die, morf, tor, mortuua; mortem or ««- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
diflScult, di^i/w. 
difficulty : there is — in doing, &c. ^ it 

is done, difficile, 
difficulty : he has — in doing, &c. = he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, distantia. 
difference, it makes a very great, pei^ 

multum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there ? quidinterest? 
difference, there is no, ) nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or refert, 207. 
diligence, dUigentia. 
dinner, ccena. 

direct = instruct, prcBcipere, cep, eept. 
discharge, fungi, functus, {abl.) pev 

fungi. . , . 
discipline, discipUna. 
discontented, am — with, pcmitet me, 

207. 
discourse, aermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, a 
disease, morlyus. 
disgraceful, turpia. 
disgusted: hm — Btjtcsdet (pert pgf^ 

tceaum eat) me, 207. 
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Asplease, diiplic9rt^ (<la<.)> 
dissatisfied: am — with, pcenUct me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance of, Ac. 

abeaaCy distartf 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be — from, abeates diftare 

(a), 319. 
ditch, /owo. 

divest, eiriMre, exu^ ftru/, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihil alivd quam 

(faeiimt omitted), 420. 
do well, ^adarc facere, 
dog. earns, 
doubt: dubitare, 
doubt: I don't stall — , nulitu dvbiio 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ rum eat duHwn 

(quin)y 89. 
dream, aammare, 
dream, s. wnnnium. 
draw, ( = caU) away, 
draw up an army, a/dem inttniere; 

atrux, atruct» 
draw up an army in three lines, fri|)<i- 

eem aeiem inatruera, 
dress, veaHtua. 
drin]^ bibere, bib^ bibU. 
drink, s. pohia, iU^ } 177 
drinking, oo^to, r^- 
diire, pelUre, peptd, pula f — drive 

away; abigere, eg, act, 
dntifol flection, pietaff. 
duty, ^jfflcium. 



Each (of two), uterqtu, lUraqu^ utncm^ 

quey G. tUriuaque, 
Ach one, unu8quia<iua, 
each other (after * to love,' Ac.), inter 

M, 470. 
each of them, singly, ainguHy pi, 
eegerly desirous, ahuUoaua, (gen.){ 

aviduay (gen.), 
mmfy faeUia. Easily, faeOe, 
eat edere (dd, ia) ; vead (See 273). 
ecHpse, def actio. 
eclipsed, to be, dejleereyfecyfect, 
efface, deliray deleo, deUt. 
either — or : out — auti tel — vels avee 

— aivey 456. 
eleef , aligere, leg, led, 
election, camiiia, n. pL 
eloquence, eloqtuntia, faeundia (nahh 

ral eloquence). 
enmlate^ arnvJari, 229. 

npi eonaUUre, aed, mss. 

16 



encounter death, mortem oppetere. 
encounter a danger, pejicutum obir$» 
end of, extremuay agreeing with itf 

suDst., 179. 
endued with, prcedUua (abl.). 
endure, auatimrey tinuy tent, 
enemy (private), inimicua, 
enemy (public), h4fatia. 
engage = fight with, eonjligerey JKx, 

Jliet, 
engage = undertake, redperCy eep, cept, 
engaged in: to be—, operam dare, 

337 : (in a battUy ajfaivy <ftc.) vnr 

tereaaey 224. 
enioy, frui, (obL), 
enoufirh; aatiay qfOtim, (See 512.) 
enquire of| queerereexf queeavCy quaeaU, 
enter into partnership, eoirt aodetatem, 
entrust, credere, credid, crodit {dot. oi 

personV 
envy, inmckre. vidy via {dot.), 
Ephesian, Evtieaiua, 
equal, par, oat. Equal to (in magfd* 

tuaey real or figurative), inatar 

(gen.)y 207. 
error, error, 

escape firom, a.fugOy 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugityfaUU, 

preeterity 259. 
eternal, edemua (s everlasting) 1 aem» 

pitemua, 123, c. 
even, eOam. 

even mind, eequua antmua, 
even — not, ne — qitidem, 
evening, in the, veaperi. 
every, omnia, 
every bodv, qidaquey 396. 
every tenth man, dedmua quiaque, 
every body who or that, guiaquia, qid^ 

eunmiey 396. 
every thing, omnia, pL 
ever, tmguam, oMquando, quamda, 402» 
evil, malum, neut. adj, 
exactly, with a. numeral; ipae, in agiee> 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderatton, m^ 

dum exeedere, ceaa, 
exceedingly, vekemaUer. 
excel, anteeeUerey preeatarey 229. 
exhort, hortari, aahartari, 
expedient, utiha (eicrf.), 
expedient : it is —, expedii, 
expediency, utiiiiaa, 
experience (familiarity with a thing). 

uaua, Ita. 
exposed to, obnoxiua, 212. 
extortion, pecunica repetundea ; or ovif 

repehmdee. 
extremely flourishipg, longs ( 

simua. 
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FWoiL to know a man by, defade niMM. 
USX 7a friend), dumt {dai,), £bU (one), 

MthtJdea, 6. 

faithful. >:{«/». 

fidl on (3 seize on), inceMtrCy 229. 

false, jaltus, 

falsehoods, utter many, mtUta merUirij 

38. 
lkmily,/amtZia. 
&r from (thinking) this, ianhim abe»t 

tu — iia), 

far : not to oe — from,^ fuatd muUum 

or proeul abene {quin)^ 91. 
far be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
iu, mvUo (with compar, and miiperl.\ 

410. 
fiurewell, ave, ra/ve, vo/e, 281. 
fate,/a/u77i. 
fiiult, cuZpa. 
fiivour, a, herufidum, 
faNOMXyfavirt {datXfaOyfcad. 
fiiwnjupon, adxdan {dot, or ace.). 
fear, of hody^ timor ; of mtnc2, mduii fi«. 
fear, timerey nutuerey vertri. See 99. 
feeble, tmbecillua. 
feed on, vmo. See 273. 
feel thankful, graiiam habere, 
fever ffebriSf abl. i. 
few, paucif <b, a. 

few: afewdaysago, pouetff Aw(2ie&t(«. 
few: a few oays oefore, pauda Ulis 

diebuB. 
fidelity,jW«». 
field, in the, militue, 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, ex 

eouo. 
find, tnvmtre, reDerire, 177. 
find: hard to nnd, diffidUa ixwenJtOy 

d04. 

finffer's breadth. iSSse Depart 

finish, conficere, 

fire, ^M, (= conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum: at first, prkno. See 83. 
fit, aptiUy 212. 
fitted, accommo(2flrfu», 219. 
fix by edict, edmre (ut). 
fiank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot* or oeo.). 
flaw, vUium, 
flight, fu^o. 
flogged, to be, vtrgU etedi; oBnct. 



Uy, 9iuUiHa. 
fond, ctipldu* (^01.). 
Ibod, et5u«, 4. 



Ibot, pe»f p'edU. 
fMr, whtn 



untranslated, 255. 



for how much 1 qiumUf 

for as much— as, tanH—qtumHt 2fl6. 

for less, mtnorw, 266. 

for just as much— as, > iantidem — 

for no more, than ) quarUt^ 226. 

for {=^in behalf qf)^ pro, 

for ( 8 owing to, of obstacles), preey^abij^ 

for mstance, ver&t caued, 

for some time, dtic^um, jamdudum, 4201 

for (after to/ear), sign of dot, 

for any thing I care, per me licet, 

for us (after make), a nobis, 

foreign to, aliehua, 212. 

foretell, preedicere, 

forget, obUvisciy oblituSy 199. 

former, the, ilUy 378. 

forsooth : as if—, mum vera, 494. 

fortune. See Oood, 

fortune: let— -see to it, id jP\frtwta 
vtdBrU, 

found, amderey eondidy condU, 

founder (of a family), princepefamiUm. 

free from, liberare (abl.), 

freedman, libertinua : (but with refer- 
ence to his mastery libertus,) 

friendly, amfcu«. 

friends, his own, stU. 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, exanimo, 

from a wall, ex mvro. 

from your neighbourhood, istinc. 

from a different direction, aUunde, 

from, after cone«a^ omitted, 251. 

from, efter preventSy deters, <&c., ^tiomi- 
nwy 94. 

from, after recovery ex, 

front, in, afnmte. 

frugality, frugalitas. 

frmts (or the earth)yfruges : (of a trse). 
frudus. 

full, plenusy 182. 

tuiy, furor. 



O. 

Gain an advantage, emohimeniwn e» 

p«r« {eep. capt)y — ex. 
gain possession oty potiri {akl- gen.). 
Gaul, GaUits. 

get possession o( potiriy potihu (abl.), 
gift, (ionum, munt^, erw. (See 242.) 
give information, docerey ' 253 : give 

much information, mtdta doeer* 

{de)y 252. 
give battle to, vreOSum o^wumtfcre 

cum: mUym*s9. 
given over, despsraius, 
given it is, daiur. 
glad, to be, 2<»teH, 621. 
dory,giorM. 
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glorlonfl. glorie8U»» 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, abire^ decederty cess. See 308. 

go about to destroy, perdiium ire, 

362*, a. 
go on, pergerej perreXf perrect. 
go on in your valour! made tirtutt 

estoJ 280. 
god. DeuSy 66. 
gold, aurum. 
golden, aureus, 
good, bonus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

uHHs, 
good : to do — , prodesse {dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {coniigtt 

mi&i,— irf, 374). 

govern, imperare, dat.; (= regulate, 

direct) moderari (aec. or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, graius. 
gratitude, gratia, 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summus. 
greedy, avidus {gen,), 
Greece, GrcBcla. 
Greek, Grcecus. 
griefy dolor, 

grieve, ddterey mcerere. See 621. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humL 
grud£;e, invidere (dot.), vtd, vis. 
guard against, > eavere {ace. 233), cav, 
guard, be on my, > caut, 
guidance, under your, te duce; under 

the i^uidance of Herdonius, Her* 

danUductii. 



H. 



Habit of silence, taciiumitas. 

had rather, malle, 160 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ar«, salve, 281. 

hand, manusy ^, 4. f. 

hanging, su^eruUum, 

happen (of evils), aceidere : of fortunate 

events, conttngere {tig) : = turn out, 

evenire, (See 374). 
happen : how does itnappen that . . .7 

quiitt ut, Ac. 
happy, beatus,felix. (See 443.^ 
hard: are hard to avoid, diffieUe vi- 

iantur. 
hard to find, diffleUis inventu {sup.), 
hardly («= scarcely), vix, 
hardly any body, nemcfere, 
harvest, messis,r, 
bate, otkaae (with tenses derived from 

peil). 



hateful, to be, odio sue, 218. 

hav*e, habere, 

have a thing done, faciendum curare^ 

366. 
have , an interview with, ooniDenire, 

{aec.). 
have, in such sentences as, ^toiih 

tchom we have to do.' (See 336.) 
head, caput, camtis, n. 
heal, mederi {oat.). 
healed, to be (of a wound), consane^ 

cere, 
health, to be in good, vaUre. 
hear, audire, 
hearing : without hearing him ( <s him 

unhearc[), inauditum {ace. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections), ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, 'cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, grams.. 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. {gen.), 
help (a person in perplexity), si3nenirt 

{dat.)i juvare (ace.), auxiUari 

{dat.% suceurrere {dot. See 222, k.). 
her {ace, sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. suus, a, urn, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ejus, 
hesitate, dvJbitare. 
hidden, occuUus, 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum, 
himself 369; 373, c. (Q. on S 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q. on f 16. 
hindrance, impedimentum, 
his own friends, adheremts, «&c. net. 
hit { = strike), ferire. icere, ctedere, c*- 

eld, cats. See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy oi troops,. delectum Jtabere 
hold one's tongue, sU^re, tacere. See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendiSre, 266. 
home, to, domvm : at, domi : from, domo 
honey, mel, m^is, 
honour (sthe honorable), honestas^ 

{ = probity) ^c», et. 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 
able, honestus. Honorably, honests, 

hope, sperare, (See 15.) 

horseback, on« ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

house, at my. d^mii m^e, 

how (with aaj.), quam, 

how disgraceful it is, quamto 9pipT<Mti 
est, 

how manv, qwd. 

how much, omnium, 

how does itliappenl qiAp^ «if . . . f 
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how lew theie are. who — 1 qmhu- 
auUqtu ut, qut..? {with tUbJ.) 

human-feeling, Jy^^jn^mta* 

hunger, j'hme«, i«. 

hurry, to be in h^fedinmrt. 

hurt, noetrey dat. ; lotdert (oec Ub§.) 

hurtful, to be, nocert. 

husband, vir^ 291. 



I for my part, emAian, 

If— iiot,nifu451. 

If however, tm auUm, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare (aceX 

Ignorant : not to oe i^orant that, ^it^ 

nan ignorare, auui. 
ignorant : who Is ignorant that, Ac. 7 

quU ignorat, quin ... 7 
Ignorant of| rudit (gen.). 
immediately after the battle, eonfuUm 

aprcBlio, 34a 
immense, ui^en«. 
immortal, immortalit. 
Impiety, tmpietoM, 
impiety : if it may be said without — , 

»ifa» est dictuj 364. 
impiety t it cannot be said without—, 

nefoM eat dictUj 364. 
importance, it is of^ interest {gen.), 203. 
importance, It is of great, magni (or 

mtdtum) interest, 206, a. 
important, gramor, 
importune, JIagitare, 
impose on, vmpanere. posu, posit, 233. 
Impute as a fault, tUto or eidpa dare 

or vertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, ajmd 

poptUum. 
In (an author), apud {Xejuiphoniem, 

Ac). 
m front, afifmte. 
In flanlc, a latere. 
in the rear, a tergo, 
in triumph (to lead), per iriumpkum.. 
inattentiye to, negUgens {gen.), 183. 
increase, augire, aux. auct, {trans.) 

erescere, crev OMut.). 
incredible, incredwUis. 
m^nsistent with, alienus, 212. 
inconvenient, incommodus. 
induce, adducere tU, dc. 
indulge, indulgere. dids, duU {dot.). 
industry, diligentta. 
Inflict punishment on, aliquem pasnA 

c^fcsre, 276. 
Influence : to liave great — with, mv^ 



inform, eerHaremfaeert^ 187. 

information. See Owe. 

inhabit, vnaAere. oAu, euU. 

injure, molare, ( = do harm to) Uedtrs 

{ace.). 
injurious, it is, nocei{d(U,), 
injiuy, injuria. 
innocent, innoeens. 
insignificant* how — ! quam nidkusi 
inscuence to such a height of, so {adn.) 

insolenti4B, 612. 
instance for, verbicausd. 
interest ( =: true interest), tiHUtas, 
interest : it is the— o^ mterest {gen.), 

203. 
interests (to consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to be — with,familianter vti, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern, inoenirix. 
invest ( » blockade), obsidere, sed, aess» 
invoke, appeUare. 
iron-hearted,/erreii«. 
is ( = is distant), distat. 
island, insula. 
it cannot be but that, Jieri non pntesi 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, Ac, nam 

cujusvis est, Ac, 190. 
Italy, Italia. 



Javelin, Joeu/um. 

\eBt,iocus. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, eammittere prss liy m 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyfiil, UbIus. 
just (equitable), eequus, 
\xiBtiee, Justitia, 



Keep, servare. 

keep one's word, fidempreestare. 

keep up a certain state, spUndUU 

gerere. 
kill, vnJterjicere, occidere, neeare, 30&. 
king, rex, rigis. 
know, sctre, nansse, caJUirs, 38S. 



Labour, labor. 

lame of one leg, cEmmIks ^Umt ped$^ 

lamp, luesmo. 
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lasting, MmpUenoiM. 
ktter, th& hie, 
laugh, ridsre, rf«, ria. 
law, lex. Ugi», 
lay on, tmpanere, 

lay a person under an obligation, gra^ 

Ham ab ali^uo mire. 
lay down a magistracy, magiatraium 

abdicare; (or ae witii abl., 308.) 
lead a life, agere vUam ; eg^ acL 
league, ^ole^itf, mv. 
learning, branch oj^ dodriiui, 
lean on, nt^t, nintf, nixu9 {abL 273). 
learn, dUeere, didie, 
learn by heart, ediacere. 
leave, re/mgucre, %, lici.* (by will), re- 

iin^uere. 
Isave ( = go outof ), txcuUre (vWiabL) 

ecM, 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihU praiermU' 

tere quin, 
leave off, deHnert, dtai^ deaU, 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure : I have — ^ vaeat mUdy 154. 
Lemnos, Lemnoa, G. i. 
let me know, foe aciam (wWi vJt 

omitted), 
let out to oe built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
letter, litercB, pi. : efiatala, 
levy troops, deledum habere, 
liable to, obnoxiti»i 212. 
liar, mmdax (fldj.), 
lie, mentiri, 
lie near, adjaesre, 229. 
life, vtfo; (s life-time) eetaa. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Avguato 

vioo, 364 
lift up, ioUere, auahU, aiMoL 
Ught, levia. 
light ( = kindle), aeeendere : tuoeencierd 

roerum, &c. (See 299, h.) 
[htnuiff,./i(Zm«n, mt«. 
:e, aimtUat dat.: ( » equal to in size) 
"■ inatar. (gen,), 
like (v<^). See 491, d 
lines : to draw up an army in three — , 

tripUeem aeiem inatrwre, 
literature^ Htera. 
little, or a little ( ='few tkbiga,) pauea, 

little: but or too — ^ pannru 

little, a C = some, but not much), paw 

lum ; paultdumy 402. 
long, diu :pridem, Jamdiut Jampridem, 

bng for, orere, of an impaiientf geaiire 
of tijoyona longing. 



ligl 
lik< 



look to that vourself, id ipae vidiria, 

loquacious, loquax, 

lose, perderCf perdid^ perdit : lose (pai^ 

sively), amUtere. (See 56.) 
lose an opportunity, occaaionem omit' 

tere, 
lose flesh, corpua arnUtere, 
love, amare^ dUigere, (See 185, a.) 
lover of, amana, dUigena (gen., lGi3.). 
lover, such t lover of, adeo amana oi 

diligena {gen.y 183). 
lowest, tnfimua^ imua. 
lust, /i&tao, inia. 
luxurious, Itueurioatia, 
lyre, to ptoy on the. See Teach. 



M. 

Mad, to be,/ur0re. 

madness, amentia, 512. 

magistracy, to hold, magiatrjtum ge- 

rere, 
make, faeere (/<«?, fact); officio: am 

made,^. Oba. ^ makes all tiiinga 

{ace.) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 

that (tU) aU thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 264. 
make the same promise, idem peUtcert, 

pdUUcUua, 
make treaty, Ac, faedua icere^ 299. 
make this request of you, iUud te rogi 

(tU ne). 
make ( » appoint to an office), cr«ar& 
make mention oi, meminiaae, recor* 

darifWl. 

make the same boast, idem gloriari. 
make it my first object, id agere {id) 
make for us, a nobia faeere, 
make a decree in a man's favour, m- 

ewndum aUquem decemeres decree^ 

decret, 
making haste (after opua e8()fprope- 

rate, (abL part 171). 
maken efector : fem. ^ectrix, 
man, homo, vir. (See 38, y.) 
man : I am not the^to; non iaaum, 

qui. {aubj.), 
manners ( » morals, character,) morea, 

um,pl. 
many, multi, 
march against the enemy, obfriam if% 

hoatdma, 
marry (of a female), nubere (dat, 222). 
Marseilles, MaaaiUa, 
master, magi ter, dominua, herua, (Sea 

186.) 
matter, rea. 
mean, aibi vetU^ 
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mean time ; in the ~, (ntarim. inUrea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, mmtme. 
meat, eUnu, 
medicine, vudieina. 
meditate, medUari (ace.), 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dot.), 
melt, Uquueere^ Ucu. 
merchant mtreaior, 
middle of, nutUtta (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
mile (« 1000 paces), mitte poMsw: pi. 

MiUia jHunttan. 
Miletus, of; MUesMi, 
milk, lac, laciia. 
mind, metUf mentU; ammtis. 
mindful, memor {gen.,), 
miserable, Tniaer, eroL Ac. 
mistaken, to he^faUL 
mistaken, I am, vufi^BiL 
mock, iUudtre {dot. 229). 
moderate, moderari (aoe» or dot, 220). 
money, pecunia, 
month, mennt, m. 
moon, tuna, 
moral, aoncftxs. 
morals, more§, um, 
more, pltu (with gmu). For more, 

pluri», 
mortal, mortaU*. 
most men, pUriqw. 
motion, mohu, 4t». 
mound, agger. 
move, moverej mov, moL Move, netd, 

fnoveri, 
much, muUa, n. pi. (but if oppoted to 

many things, or followed by^«n. 

muUum.) 
much less, rudum, 443. 
multitude, muttifticb^ ini». 

N. 

Naked, nuduf. 

name, nominare (also » to appoint). 

nature, ruUura; -rerum nolttroL 

near, prope {ace,). 

near, to oe very, vummum abesee (im- 

pers.) quirif 92. 
nearer, projnorf {adv.) propius, 211. 
nearer am, propiua abtum (juam), 319. 
nearest, prortmiM. 
nearly, prope, pane, 
need, ^wc, indigene {abl, or gen.). 
need, have •— of; opueest, 17^ e. 
need, you have no — ^, nihil opus eat. 
negilgent, negligenMigen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your, idie, f 
neighbourhood, from your, iaiine. V 187. 
neighbourhood, to your, itiuc. i 

nelther-nor, {^^^T^ 

neutral, mediue. 

never, nunqtuun, 

nevertheless, tamen. 

news of the town, rea urlaniB. 

next: the next thing is, te^uititritC SL 

night, by, nochi or node. 

no, ntdma; after lu, fios. 

no one, nemo. 

no painter, nems pidor, 

no where, ) «-,-«,;y,-« 

no whither, l'*"'^'"- 

no time, niml temporia. 

nobody, nemo, vnia.* 

none of you, nemo veatrum, 

none of those things, nihil eorum. 

nor, neque, nee: but after ui or n« It 

is neve or neu. 
not, non. After reZ., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nondum. 
not one's own, alienua. 
not even, ne — ^iefem.. 
not only — but also, non advm^-aed^ 

or verum eUam. 
not so far off, to be, propiua abeaae. 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod-^aed; non 

quo — aed; non eo oiideoquoil — 

M<2,492. 
not at all, nihil. 

not as if not, noit qtdn, with avhj. 
not to be mr from, himd mvUum (or 

baud proad) abeaae {qwdC^. 
nothing, mhU. 

nothing but, rvihU alvudniai, 186. 
nourish, alere, akt, aUt or aU, 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, numerare. 



Obey, par»e, obedire {doL See 222) 
object, not to, nan reeuaare gvin, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam ab aliqno 

{Cic,), apud aUquem {lAv.), gra- 

tiamimre, 339. 
obliging, commodua. 
obstruct, vnierdudere, dua, 
obtain, poUri {abL gen.). 
occasion: you have no — to hurryi 

nihiied quodfedinea, 477. 



* Neminis and nemine are not found, but nuUiua, ntUlo : — except now and then 
%emine with pass. parUciple.— Nbmo ablativum nee habet, nee habet j^emtwtcm. 
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uu e xn on ; have— for optueet, 170. 

ocean, ocdonut. 

occupy myself iOi operam dardf 337. 

odious, to be, odio ease. 242. 

ot after ^strip,* Ac (abl.) 

at, after .*hecome^^ ^deserve weU^* iui, 

*am ptraiuuUdi' and when i^= 

concemingy de, 
o^ after * erufuire,* ex, 
of others, ak&nue, a, urn. 
of such a kind, efusmodi. 
offend, qffendereJtndyfsM (ace.), 
offend against, violare. 
offence : if I may say so without *, 

pace^tud dixerim, 
old, veiu»iVeteri»{n. pi, Vetera), 
old man, eeneXyO: seiim^ G, pL um, 
old age, scnedus, SHa, 
one (of two), alter, O, iua, 
one thing. — another, aliud-^aliud, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam, 
one ( == some one, no matter who), 



qui (with 



one's, 8uua. 

only, adj. solua, O, iua, 

only: the — one who, 

only son, umcuaJiUua, 

opinion, to be o^ eenasre. 

opportunity, occaaio, 

oppose, reougnare (dot,), obatare (dot,), 

or, out, vet, ve, 466 (in questions an), 

or not, necne. See 122. 

orator, orator. 

Older, jubere,juaa (ace. with in/,). 

ought, oportet. Sea 126. 

outof^ e, ex, 

out of doors, foraa. 

out: to dine out, ceenare foria, 339. 

oyer : it is all over with, actum eat de, 

over against adveraua, 

overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

J'r^yjract, 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vera, 
owe, debere, 
owing : it is owing.to, per aliquem atat, 

qitommua, <&c. 99. 
own (empkatie), ipaiua or tpaorunhf after 

meua, tuua, &c 



• P. 

Pace, paaaita, ita, 

pained, to be, dolere (aee. or abl. with 
de,), 

pardon, vema. 

pardon, ignoacere, rum (dat.) ; (of a su- 
perior) vemam dare, 

parent, parena; genitor, fam, genUrix. 

part, para, parUa. 



partner, amaora, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobia aentira, 

past, the, pneterita, 

peck, modiua, 

peculiar, propriua, 212. 

perceive, aeniire, ' 

perchance (in questions), quid in «o« 

quid, numquid, 400. 
performjungi, peijfimgijimctua (abl.\ 
perhaps, fortaaae, 
permittea, it is, Ucet. 
permitted, I am, licet mihi, 
perpetual, aempUemua, 
perseverance, peraeverajUia, 
persist, perseverare, 
persuade (= advise), attadere Uiat.) ; m 
advise effectually, perauaaere, aua§ 
(dot.), 
persuaded, I am, peratiaaum eat rnilU 

de, &c., or persuaaum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perveraua. 
perversely, perverae, 
philosopher, philoaophua. 
philosophy, philoaophia, 
piety, jptcte*. 
pity (I), miaeret me, or miaereor, getu 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, miaericordia. 
plainly: see — through, perapectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, planeta or ea, 
plan, eonaiUttm, 
plant, aerere, aep, aal, 
play, htdere, hia, 
play on the l3rre. See Teach, 
l^eai a cause, agere cauaam, 
piekrtant, jvcunaua. 
please, placere (dat,), 
pleasure, voluptaa, 
poet, poeta. 
point: to be on the— of in eo esae ut 

479. 
poison, venenvm, 
Pompey, Pompejua. 
possession, to oe in, teiare. 
possession, to gain, potior (abl. or gen.)* 
possible as (after auperl.), quam, vet^ 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quanttta maximua pote^ eaae, 412. 
post nimsel^ eonndire, aed, aeaa, 
poor, pauper, 
power, potentia of. actual, poteataa of 

legal, conceded, Ac, power, 
power : to put himself in their—, po^ 

teatatem auifacere. 
power: to be in our— , in noatrd po* 

testate eaae. 
powerful, potena, 

practice (justice. <&c.)) cdtere, colu, otii4 
praise, laua^ laucUa. 
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praise, to, kttidare, 

pray (=s beg earnestly), arare, 

predict, onedieere. 



prefer, ani^Mmer^ P^^^^h V*^' 
prefer a charge, reum facere de, 187. 
prefer a capital chaige against, rH 

a^a>itali» reym faeerct lo7. 
prefer a charge of unmorality aninst, 

de moribuB reumfacere, 187. 
prejudidal, to be, dbu$e {dtU.). 
prepare, parare, 
present with, donaret 207. 
present, give us a, dono or mwMridare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adu9e (da<.). 
preservation : tend to the—, 335, e. 
pretend, nmtUare, 
pretty often, nonnunouam, 
prevent, olwtare, obtUt (dai,). 

proceed agunst a person, eonmtUn in 

aKquem, 
produce (s fruits), frugu, pL 
productive of. ^fflcuM {genX 183. 
profitable, to he, vrode98e (dat), 
promise, poUiceru UcUutg pramUUrc 

See 17, 1. See 16. 
prompt execution (after opua esQ, ma^ 

turefado. 177. 
prone, prodima {ad,), 
property, all my. omnia tnsa, 
property, all their, omnia oua. 
prosecute, poatulare. 201. 
protection, take under one's, tuoriy 374. 
proud, tuperbut, 
prove an nonour, honori uae; (proat 

done by turn with the dot,, 242.) 
prove myself mindfol] praaiare me 

TnemoTtTfi, 
prove my gratitude, ) groHam r»- 
prove myself gratefiil, > ,ferre, 
provide for the interests oj^ provkkra 

vidj via; proapieera, apax, apaet 

(both with So/.). ^ '' » *" 
provided that, dum, fnodo, or dvm' 

mdda {qfier which 'noi* ia ne), 

494. ' 

pull down, diruere, rUt rut, 
punishment, pcma, 
purpose, for the, oousd. 
purpose, to no, ntquicquam^ fnmtra, 
put ; put down, potiara^ poati, poaiL 
put oiil eruere. cm, amU* 
put in mind o4 adnumara, 194. 
pyre, r^gua. 



auite (to be without), plans (eor^rs). rest, all the, cetera 



Ratify a treaty, ieara fgdam 

rather, 1 had. mMo, 

rattonal faculty, m/eno. 

rear, in the, a largo, 

reason, vou, Ac, have no, nIhU m 

guod{aubj,). 
receive, oc-, ax-, ra- elpara, cap. etpL 

(See308.) i- --r -^ 

receive fiivourably, hoad eonaidera (tn 

QttinliZ., SknaeOf 4^,)f in bonam 

partem aeeiparef 185. 
reckon, nttmararat 
reckon one thing after another, poathor 

here, 
reckon as a fault, tUio veriara, 242. 
recollect, reminiad, 
reconciled, to be, tn graHam redira 

{am). 
recover, conaaleaeere, vahL 
recruit myself ma r^fieere. 
refrain: I cannot— from, tamperar i 

mihi non poaaum, gwn, Ac 
regard theinterestso^jifsspicerc^fpex, 

aped {dai,). 
reign, regnare, 
reign: in your -^, tarega: ia regrumU 

or vmparaniaf 364. 
reject, repudiare, 
rmoice, gawdart^ gopiaua ffiim. 
relate, narrare. 
relieve from, Uberara {aU.) ; (of a por- 

lioj relief) ieMr0(a6I.). 
religion, rdigto, 
relying on, frehta (o&iO* 
remainder » rest of^ 179. 
remains, it, rdiquum aat, raatat (tt<). 
remedy, rtmedium, 
remember. mem/bniMaa {JmporaL hm* 

TMiatoSs recordarLramiiiiad, (Sei 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.). 
render, reddare^ did^t dU. 
renew, renovare. 
repair, r^fieare^ fee, fad. 
repay a kindness, graHam r^a^a. 
repent t I — me, ma pcanitd (gan.). 
report, ./ama. 

require, egere, indigere {fen, (M.). 
required, are, apua auni, 172. 
resignation, aguua animua, 
resignation, the most or grea '9Bt,eBquie» 

ahnua animua, * 

resist, reaktera, reatUf tepugmen 

{dai.). 
resolve, conatiiuera, aHiu, atihiL 
read, requUa. 
rest on, niHf 273. 
rest oi^ adj. rdiquua. (See 179.) 
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ntUnB liberty to hit country, paMam 

in UbertaUm vthdjoare. 
restrain, temperare Uiai.), 220. 
restrained, to be, in/Uberi, 
retain a grateful sense, graHam habtre. 
return, retUre, reotriL reoenirt, (See 

339.P.) 
return thanks, graUaa agtrtf tg, act 
reyile, maUdieere {dot,), 
reviier, vUuperator, 
revolt from, d^fietre ah ; fec^ ftd. 
rich, dmeB. 
riches, dwitua, 

right, reehu: (of situation,) dexUr. 
rise, oririf iar^ ortiu. (See 443.) 
rival, mmvlari {dtU, or aee,), 
river, Jlumen, amniaf JIuHum, 473, o. 
TobfS^iare (oU.). 
rod, virg<e,pl, 

rope (ai tianging), nuptndimn, 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronumue. 
rule, regvia, 
ruling power, to b« rtmrnpUiri, 



Safety, Mt/tw, utw. 

sake : for the ^ o^ oousA . 

sake, for its own, propter »t§$, 

salute, jo/utore. 

sam&uieni. 

satisfaction, to your, dc, ex (<u4) Mn- 

satisfactorily, ex oenieniid, 

satisfv, ttUiifaeere {dot,). 

say, aicere : (m ueerU) aU, 

say that— not, mgrortf. 

say : not to say, nt dieam, 

say: they (» people) say, /«rtm«. 

say : as ttiey say, > ^ ^^^ 

saymg: asthe—is^ jii*«wiii». 

says he, aigv^. 

Sauce, eomraniefificm. 

scarcely, vte. 

sea, mare. By sea and land| UarHL 

mariqw, 
season, tenipeoiao, 
weaBonmg. eondbnenium, 
second, alier, 
sedition, sedUio. 
iee, vuUres (=■ distlDguish | have the 

oenae of nght) eemere, 
see that you don't, vide ne, 
■ee (plainly) through (any thing), ott- 

quid pertpeetwn hablre^ 364. 
•ee; do you see to that, id lu virflHs. 
seem, viclm, vini#. 

15* 



seize on, ianceeeere (off ear, Ac), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myself 

^pM,33. 
sell, vtmdere (pendid^ vendiQ. 
sell, ntui, venire (vmeo), 267. 
senate, omaiw. 
send, mittere, miSf tnim. 
send forward, pranUUere, 
send (news by letter), per§cHbere» 
send to the imstance oS, auxiito Mil* 

tere {two datixeB), 
sentence, oenUnMa, 
serpent, eerpene. 
serve a campaign. eHpendiwm merer^ 

or TnererL 308. 
serves, eH (with dai. 237). 
service, to be o^ prodesae (dot,), 
serviceable, idoneua. 
sesterce, eestertvua. 
set on fixe, incendere^ weundere. See 

299. 
set out, proJieisciyfeehtB. 
set oat to the assistance o^ auxiHa 

profdeei {two dativet), 

^iiAjs: («»--««•)• 

several, trfuret. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravi»: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gravitaa, 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, prqftmdere^fud^fua, 

should, OB ought, dAerey oportet, 126 < 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in due, 326, ^27. '^ 

show (myself brave), prabere, 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
sick, tfg'cr, gra, grums {of body of 

mind) eegrotua, 
side, to be on our, a nobia stare. 
siege, cbeidio. 
silence, Hlentium: (Jiabit of) iaeUm^ 

miae. 
silent, taeituo: {habituaOy) iaeUumm, 
silent, to be, eileref taeere. See 290. 
silver, argentum. 
sin, peecore. 

since, 91mm, qwmiam, 4SKL 
sister, «oror. 



in,per»iit(^«n.). 
slaughter, truadare. 
slave, Mrru#. 

slave, to be the, «ervt9v {dot,). 
slay, ooddere, dd, eia» 
sleep, sDirmu*. 

smack o£ redoUre {aec.\ > n^. 
smell oCotore, J^^- 

snatch away, eriperet ripu, repi {dai ef 
pars.). 
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mow, nix, ni»i$. 

■o near home, tmmpropeadomo, 

■o. The thing is so, ret ito m baSbet, 

Socrates, Soeraiet^ Otn. i*. 

sold, to be, venire (veneo)^ 267. 

some, aliquiBf qiuapiamf 392. See 

note X. and 390, t. 
some one or other, nMcio quu^ 394. 
some body of consequence, dUauUf 396. 
some other place, to, alio, 394. 
some other place, from, aUnmde. 
some other direction, in, alio, 
some other direction, from, aliunde, 
some considerable, aUquantvm. 
some — others, alii — alU. 
sometimes norniunguani, aUgtiando, 

inierdum. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

cof/mar, 408 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gen,), 
soul, ammus, 
sow. atrere^ aep, eat, 
Spain, HUtpania, 
spare, parcere^ pepere {dot,), 
speak, 2ogrut, locwue, 
speak the truth, verum dioere, 
spear, haeta, 
speech. oroHOf 249. 
spend nis life, vitam agere, 
spend his time (in), tempue impendtre, 

337. 
spoken ill o^ to be, maleaudire, 
K>ort: to make— o£ ittudere, lue 

(dai.), 
stand in need o^ egere (gen. oU.). 
stand by, adeeee (dot,). 
8tar,«£e2£a, See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorarL 
starvation, famee, 
state, reepublica. 
stick, badUurn. 

stir out of the city, urbe exeedere, 249. 
stone, lapiej adj, lapideue, 
storm, oppugnare (ace.), 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare. 
strange, mirtte, 
strength, viree, itan. 
strip off, exuere. 

strlye, nUif emU^ nieue^ nixue, ut, 
struck (by tfton^f, lightning, Ac), tehif. 
study, eiudere (dot!), 
subject to, abnoxius (dat). 
succeed ( =» follow), exdpere (aec.), 
successfully, ex eententid, 
succour, eueewere (dai,). 



such, taUe, 

such is your temperance, 91MS Um ee$ 

te mp ertmHa,m. 
such a manner, m, ita (ut), 
suffer, einere, eivi paH, paeeue. See 



suggestion, at your, te 

suitable, idansuM, 212. 

sun,M2. 

superior, to be, \ anteeOlere^ praetaret 

surpass^ 5 229. 

superstition, etq>ereHHo, 

supper, ceena, 

support ( » nourish), alere, aluy aJity or 

aU, 
surround, txrewndSre {^rbem muro, or 

murum urbi), 
snnrive, eupereeee, 
sunrivor, euperaleey ilia, 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendire 

ommt, animo (or if necessary, 



suspicion, euepieio. 
swallow, hinmdOt d^'^ 
swear, jurare, 
Syracuse^ Syracusm, 



Take,t eapere (cep, cap£) : eumere 

(«uffw, eumpi). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare, 
take in good part, boni eonaulere^ 186. 
take away, aaim^ef eximere. See 385, 

o (em, empt) : eripere (dot. of pers.). 
take measures agamst, consulere in 

(ace.), 
take cruel measures against, erudeUter 

in (aliquem) eonawere. 
take a camp, exuere hoatea caairia, 233 
take care, eavere, eav, eaut. 
take care that, vide (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold o^ prenendere. 
teach, doeere, two ace 267. 
teach to play on the lyre, Jidibua doeer§ 

(i. e. teadi toiffi or on the airingill. 
teacher, magiaters fem,magiatra, 
temple, templum, 
tenacious, fenor (ghi,), 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager, 
thaiik, granaa agere, 
that (after dou^ dhty, Jkc with neg.X 

quin. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam erne memento. 
iT9kemBg,arma eapere, Qtwmere. (Cieen,} 
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that (after /Bor), ne; <M~na^ ti< (or 

runon^, 
that, as nom. to *«•,' &c., agrees with 

nom. after it, 386, m. 
tliat famous, t22e, 381. 
that (after * U remaiM,' < UfottotB9 *), ut, 
that too, et ia; idemque^ \ qgc 
that too not, IMC iii J **'• 

that only, ia demum, 386. 
Thebes, .7^«&s,< arum, 
then f = at that time), htm, 
then ( 3 after), ddncUy inde. 
then ( = therefore), igihtrf iiaque, 
there, ibi, 

there is no doubt, non eat dubiumquin, 
there are some who (think), aunt qui 

(putcnt). 
there are not wanting, non daauni qui 

{aubjX 
there are found somewho, rq^erkaUur 

qui{auhj.), 
think, cenaerct puiartf extatimarey or- 

biirari. See 267. 
think nothing of mkUi facere, 266. 
thigh, /cmur, orw, n. 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qwa rea.36, 
thirst for, n/tre, ace., 240. 
this beinc^ the case, qutB quum ita aianJt. 
thousanc^ mi22e, adj. ; pt. miUia, subst. 
threaten, mmari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenti, 
i^ee days, space o^ triduum. . 
three years, space o^ iriainium, 
through, expressing the cauae, sign of 

tlurow before, projiOre^ Jec, Jeet (see 

75, IJ. 
throw 0% eruare. 
tiH, eoUre^ colu, cult, 
till, donee, duvif quoad, 507, Ac 
time, at that, id temjporia'. 
time : at the time ot the Latin Games, 

lAidia Latinia, 
time, for a long, dudum, dtu, Jamdu- 

dum, &e. See 420. 
times, tw^ or three (» several times),* 

biaterque, 
tfanes, two or throe ( = not more than),* 

bia terve, 
times, many times as great, iMdUa 

pariibua major, 
timid, Hmidua. 

tired : am — o^ taadet me (genJ), 
to death (after condemn), capUxa, 
to no pur^se, neqwcquam, fnutra. 



to each other (after tatUrary, wmpQTt\ 

inter ae, 
Uiga^toga. 

together (after to compare^, inter ae, 
to-morrow, craa. 
tongues : to hold thehr— , 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aomnua, of 

fis9iitii}ii aomni), 
too dear, nimio. 

top o£, auimmua, {adj. See 179). 
torch, tada. 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacruciari 

animi, 
towards, adaeraua, ergo, 470: in, 281. 
treacheiy, prodiHo, 
treason, proditio. 
treaty, jadua, eria, 
tribune, tribunua, 
triumph, triumphua. 
triumph in, p^er triumphum {dueere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gkiuls, de Ckdliatriumphare, 
troublesome, moledua» 
Troy, Troja, 

true : it is —but, ille quidemr—aed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
tru8tworthy,J&WM. 
truth, veritaa, 

turn Dack, reveriere, reoerU, 339. 
turn out, evadere, vaa, 
turn it into a fault, viiio vartere, 242, 

™. <^- ^ 

Tuscan, Tuacua. 

two days, space o^ biduum. 



Unacquainted with, rticlw (gen.), 
unbecoming, it is, dadecet (oec.). 
unburied, inkumaiua. 
under fiivour, bond tud vcnid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, inteHigeraj lex, lad, 
undertake, auacipere .* ( » engage to do) 

Tecipere, 
undertake to corrupt, eomtmpendum 

auacipere. 
unexpectedly, de improviao, 
unfriendly, tnimicua, 
unless, mai, 461. 
unless indeed, niai vero, or/brtfi, 
unless I am mistakein, niaifneftOU, 
unlike, diaavmiUa (dot.). 
unmindful, imm^mor (gen.), 
unskilled in, tn^^tfu* (S'm.). 
unteach, dedocere; (ftoo aecua,) 
unwilling, to be, nolle. 
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unworthy, mdigtnu {abL)» 

086, tUi (unuf), aU. 

use, make a bad — ot, maU uH (oU.). 

use, make a penrerae— oifperveneuH 

{obL). 
useful, utUisy 212. 
uaelefle, tnu/iJu, 212. 
utter many &iaehoodiL muUa mmHri 



Vain, in, n^qmoquams JhtHrm (See 
33). 

▼alue. €B8Hmaref 264. 

▼aluaole, preiiotus, 

very (with ntperj.), vd, 410. 

very manv, ptrmuUL 

very much, permulta. 

very little, perpauea. 

very, to oe translated hy magnut or 
•ummitf, when the a4). after ' v«fy ' 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
?umorabUf* *fnagnohonoriui,*24x. 

vice, vUium. 

violence, vis, 

virtue, virtua, virhOis, 

virtuous, honeatuM, 

virtuously, funuate, 

visit (on 6tmneM), odtre; (as ti/riend) 
viatres (on c^ifiest, or noQ eoi»- 
veiwre. See 249. 

voyage, to have a piosperoiu^ ear aen^ 



W. 

Wage, ^«r«r«, ipeiii gwfc 

wait, vumtTt, 

wait for, esvacftirii^ oppaHr^ pneMaH, 

See 299. 
wait upon, conp e iUr e (oee.). 
walk, amMifare. 
wall, murtif; (of a walled dty)flMmta, 

p£. ; (of a house) pariea, eH»: (of a 

garden, Ac.) mocerio. 
wanting to be, deeaaa (dot,). 
war, In, btUo. 

warn, monere (vt, ne). Seep. 22!^ note, 
washed, to be (of an iaUmd)^ ctreumr 

fundi^fimu, 
watch over, ectotre^ eat, eaui (ds/.). 
water, aqua. 
Wave, Jfueftf*, lU. 
way,inmicha,<to(itf). 
wearr, am, <mM im Orm.). 



weight, onua, eHa, 

-welt *«w • ( * rigbtly), recta. 

whatever, qmoquUL neut. M mML | 

^icunoiM (ac^.). 
wheat, <rt/icum. 
when, ^ttufii, quando, 106. <>"as sooa 

as) uM, 11/, 612. 
whence, vnde. 
where, uM. 
where you are, iaHc;from where y<NI 

are, iatine ; to where, A-c. iihie. 
where in the world, vbi or ifMum 

whether— or (of two statements left 
doubtful), aice—aioe : atu^atu. 

whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119; niim(in«u^ 
dependent questions). 

which (of /vol, v/er. 

whip with rods, virgia cmdare; eeeH 

OfiM. 

white, albua. 

whitner, quo, 

why. evr, quart, 106. 

whole, toiuaf unheraua, (See 179.) 

wiU,^niinst my, invUua, Against tb 

wm of Caius, invito Ca&o, 
willing to be, vdU, 
wind, venhu, 
wine, vtnum. 
winter (as adj.), hSbermta, 
wisdom, aapMmUa. 
wise, aapitna. 
wish, veUe, 142. 
wish well to, eupera oMeuL 
with, eusn, * 

with, after, < to cfo' lie. 
with, after * to maka a beginning,* a, a* 

iin the house of, 1 ^_, - .^^ 
in the mind o£ \V!^^!St 
intheestimatifon >^"5i,^ 
inthepresenceoi;] W''^*) 
without, ainaf or adj. axpera (gen,), 
without, to be, carera{dbL). 
without being heard, tnaudUua, a, %im. 
without ! before partie, auhai,, non, ef 
some other negative, with parti* 
ciple, 363, c. ruque, ui non, qw/n^ 

without, after nunquam and befors 
p^fieip, aubat, qmn with avX^n 

woySyhipua, 

wonder at, adndnarU 

wonderful, mirua, 

wont, to be, aotere, aoiUua aum. 

wooLJcma. 

word, verbum. 

word for word, ad verbum. 

wonhip, to, eotara, eoiu^ chU 



world, mundus: orbi» terrm or terra- 
rum. 

worid, in the (after tuperL)^ vd, 410. 
worthy. dignu» {abL). 
would have been (better), >./%!»<; not 
would be (tedioufl^ Ac.)} iJuiMeL 
wound, vumu9f ertt. 
wound, /erin, ietref 2M. 
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Yesterday, heri. 
young, Juvenia. 
youth (s time of), JwutUlUt Oif ; iv 

venta, 

' (•■bodrorX/MMRiti^ tieosaa 



INDEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARBaS. 



Words followed by (■) an disdnguiflhed from their synonymeft 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

ab hinc : not teiik ordinal». Place qf, 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; faoere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare maeistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 306. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 

ac, atque (a), 4, d. 

accedlt (hue— quod or ut), 613. 

accendere (a), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

AccvsATivB of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after/otert, dicere, opkuiri, Ac. 
p. 55, s. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 69. 

adesse (s), 227. q. 

adimere (s), 386. 

adire(8), 294, k. 

•djuvare (s), 222, k. 

adspergere aliquid alicul, or aliquem 
aliqu& re, 233. 

0dcs (s), 356, y. 

cequalis, 212, z. 

cequl boni facere. 185*. 

Ktemiis (s), p. 49. c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), ) ^a, 

aUquantum (s). P^* 

aUud-aliud,38. 

aliud alio (fortur), 4llO, d. 

amare (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est 296. 

amittere (s), 66, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amoBnus (s), 212, y. 



an, tft sUigU aue^ionSf 120, f. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam? p. 139, c. 

anima, -us (s), 92, e. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 61, 1 

aptus (s), 2i2. 

astrum (s), 51. 

audis sen Jane, 272, p. 

aut (s), 456. 

auzmari (b), 222, k. 

ave (s). 281, s. 

arere (s), 420. 

avis (s), 480, u. 



Beattts (s), 443. 

bibere (s), 257, k. 

bisterque,)^^ 

bisterve, J**^-' 

bon& tut yenifl, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

BUT 4^ nemo, nullos, do. 44. 



cadere (s), 299, i. 

callers rs), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

aq>ut fexltur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s). 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281. r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavdre alicui i aliquem} aibii ab 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, z. 
certiorem facere, 187. 
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OHABGE in the aee. if expruied by a 

neut. pron,f 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, > 939 
circumdare murum urbi, j^*** 
civiTAs in appoa. to ike plural name of 

a people: Carmonenfles, qtue est 

civitas, 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
c(Bpi (s), 150. X. 
ccBptus est, 150, z. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissauo (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COttPABATIYE Ofon ADYESB, p. 37, Y. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessam est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL jormB of the tn/Sn., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
coNSEdusNCB in per/, »ubj, for im- 

perf, 418.t 
consors (a), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
conyivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {token righ£)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

ciyas es temperanti9, 66. 
culpa (8), 242, g. 
cuncti (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
ciir(s), 106, f. 
curare aliquid Sciendum, 351. 



damnare voti, votiB. 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a noLeiUe esse bona^ not LaHn, 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, } 
de improTlso, >621. 
de industriA, ) 
debere (s), 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 
DBHOHSTaATiVB PBOiT. aomeHmet ex* 

preeoed after «viy, p. 30, note e. 

See 88, (a). 



deaitus est, 160, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (s), 177, q. 

diiigere (s), p. 68, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 521, a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

dono dare, 242, (3). 

donum (s). 242, h. 

dabito. See Questions, 1 14» 

dudum (s}, 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 494. — 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re met eat, 642. 

edere (sV 257. 

egere (sj, 273, h. 

ego credor, vihtn eorreety 474, r. 

eo insolentise, 612. 

epulaB (s), 428, b. 

ergo, witkgen,f 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, <&c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

STER, ?iowtranelatedf p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (s), 386. 

expilare (s), 257jj[. 

exspectare (s), 227, z. 

SS:;is|W»276.u. 

P. 

fac ut, 639. 

facere de, 291; &cere non po 

quln, 89. 
facturos poQicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
falUt me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (a), 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
fausti ' "^ '" 
felix( 



faustus (s), 443. 



t Potina dizerim, ubl de re prateritft agatar, peifectnm snbjanctlvi mai 
m Ht mnftteU spectare; imperfeetum mentem eteonnUumagenHe, Ofinthflr. 
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festinare (s), 177. m 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagitaie (■), 267. 

fluvius (sY 472, ▼. 

foraitan, 4M. 

fortior quam pnidentior, 463) W. 

fipequena (s), 410^ n. 

fiT"tra(8),33,v. 

fugit me, 209. 

fuit utUiiis, Ac, 426. 

fuDdamental rule for the aeqaenoe of 

tenses, 40. 
ruTUBi svBJviroT^ 41. 



gwidere (s), Ml, I 
gestire (s), 420. 



mratos {B% 212, t. 

H. 

hares ez drodante, &c^ 666. 
baud (s), p. 70. h. 
haud scio an, 116. 

hand sdo an mmOf airwiger ffum hand 
scio an quUmam, la ths latter 
form correct? See note on Dif, 

henisCs), 180. 

hie, 377, StCtVelaHngtoffteniare renude 

word^ 378, h: to idde quo poUeei- 

mumogimtt»f 378^ h (3)* 
homo (s), 38, y. 
hostis(B}, 221,2. 



Icere f s), 299, 1. 

idf not to be need ae nom. to 'to be^ 

vhm a ettbet. fottowe^ but to agree 

wiJaiihatmibH.,p. IdlLm. 
Id etatls 163, 0. 
so Qjtoofor quod ofi^, mid§ emphaeio, 

p. 27, note*, 
idem (sata>). 387. 
Idem est qui (or ac, atque), 46| b. 
idoneuB (s), 212* i qui, 480. 
ignoscere (s), 428, e. 
lUe, 49, 377, ^. : vfUh quldem 1H 

ti4deoneee9ione, followed bjf a * 



Imperare (s), 78, w. 
rmpertlre aliquid i 



aliqul re, p. 86, 



alicuii or aliquem 



IndiesbiM. 



inoendere (s). 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, z. 

incolumis (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, p. 96. 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s). 267. 

induere, 233. 

inimicuB (s), 212, z. 

nrriNiTiTB, wiihpartieiple or tuM, M 

the nom. by attraetumi 64. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inq>ergere aUquid alleui or aliquem ali> 

iquft re, p. 86, d. 
instar : 10^ to be ueed^ 207. 
inter se contjaria, 26. 
interdum (8)^402. 
interea (s), 402 ; la neg. eenimsee^oot 

noteg, 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Cieerome esse ebgiieiilii^ 

vrong^ 162, z. 
interflcere (s), 308. 
interim (s). 402. 
invenire (s), 177, 0. 
ipse (s«raca^), 308. 
IPSB, vfWij^a. profi., when in the nom<, 

a^un m obhque caee^ 368. 
iFBB, hardly ever in the nom. {in Cie.y 

after tmpended met, p. 131, c. 

is sum Qui, 483. 

is (ea, id), the ueual pron, for the thhd 

pereon where there ie no enu^uteiOf 

no diatinctian to be marked, 37, u. 
ists, that qf youra, 377 (c). 
iste^ in LBTTKKS, refera to ffu ptaeo 

where on^a correapondent rekdoai 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
dd justum, ai est, Ac., 461. 



jampridem eupio. 413. 
JUBXBB (ace. with inf.; ut 

abaolutely)f p. 80, h. 
jucunde rivi non potest^ 604. 
jucundus (9)«2ll, ▼. 
jurare (s), 222, k. 

L. 

IsBtari, 621. 

latet me, or mlhi (badU 269, Ik 

libenter(-2iifc«to),492. 

libertinus > /.v g|»| 

Ubertus 5 Wi Wl* 

licet (B), 124, d. 

Ucet efBO beatiimi er bMlo^ 161^ fe^ i 
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Boet (aWumMj 451. 
locare aliquid ndendum, 
locare (s), 480, t. 

ludis Latini^ 111. 
higere (b), 621, a. 



maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, Ac., 280, q. 

major annls Tiffliiti, Ac, <l. on 1 42. 

male audire, ivSL 

mandare (a), 78, w. 

me (miaemm) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 2S3, 1. 

medicina ).% «,.• , 

medicamentom J W» '«'»»• 

memini legere, 4/d. 

mens (a), 92, c 

metuere <ne, uQ, 96 1 a. 99, a. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miaerari } 

miaereri > (a), 201, r. 

miaeret me ) 

modo, 494. 

moBDia (a). 233. 

mcBrere (a), 521, 

monere t, ii< ; ne ; ooe. with ti^., 189, k. 

monere (a), 222, i. 

mmma (a), 242; h. 

mura8(8), 233. 



namamended toiniemg oH M M ^ p. 140^ 

no quia {wA^ ut 

nemo), 
na quid inoL nt 

nihU), 
Be miquam {mtt^ 

mnunquam), 
ne s that ajUr v«rM qf fear, 95. 
ne — qiiidem. 186. 
nedicam. 443. 
necare (a), 306. 
neceaaeeat 604. 
necne (a), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 146. 
nemo pictor, 443 : neminla, nemine 

«M rwU p. 129. 



v)hm a pnrpoae ia 
V expreBBcd wWunU 
emphasU on the 
negative, 80. 



neque, viA verb ~ wiihcui, 520. 

nequicquam (a), 33, y. 

neacio quia, 394. 

neacioan, 116. 

nihil me tenet, 443. 

niliil habeo quod, 477. 

nihi aUud niai, 186. 

niiiil aliud quam rident, 460. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 639. 

nolle s vjould no<, 641. 

nomen est mihi Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quin (Jbrfacere non po«» 
sum quin; or, non possum non 
foUh infbfi.) Muld not be imitaiedL 
[Cicero guoUe non possum 
quin exdamem, from Plantua.] 

non quod, or quo — aed, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — verum {or sed) etiam, 257. 

non eat quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (a), 402. 

noscere (s), 366. 

NOSTBUM, VESTBUM, itfier partUpfo^ 
and vUh omnium, 372. 

nulltts dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam ease, 222, m« 



OB, in obtrrMkc -omft, l/i^), 2l8,r. 

obedire <s), 222. 

obire mortem, Ac (a), 249, n. 

obviam ire. 512. 
occidere (a), 308. 
opens pretium est 532. 
opitulari (s). 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, t 
oportet me facere, > ioa 
oportet (ego) fiiciam, > 
opperiri (i^, 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (a), 249, n. 
oppidum (a), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, 1. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut p. 214, 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170. L 
opus est properato. 177. 
opus absolutum liabeo, 364. 



t Mmeo, ato worn a person to do oomeiking, sometimes takea infin. 1 
«r mi with 8ubj.-<;ic. hardly ever uses the Infin. if any partieuhff mdifiet If 
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onre'(8), 267.» 

OBIOW or THE PXKFSCT WITH * AAVl * 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES, p. 130, a. 

2jls:^-|(.).B6i. 



pace tut dizerim, 428. 
par (8), 212, x. 



parere (s), 222. 
(•1402. 



Caution 



parum (i 
paries (8y,'233. 

VABTICIPIAL SUBSTANTIVE, 

26. Seealsop. 151, e. 

VABTICIPLBS IN BUS AND DUS, I 46, p. 

126. 
FAETiGiPLEs of deponeot verbs, 365. 
pasci (8), 257, k. 
pati (8), 632.* 



,402. 



paolulum > / X 

paulum ) W) 

pejor (s), 410. 

pxar. suBj. (for imper£) in a anue- 

qtience with ut, 418 : in obi, narr, 

p. 161, z. 
PXBSONAL PBON. EXPRESSED, whtntfure 

it a distinction between two aetionB 

qfthe same person, p. 17, note, 
persuadere (s), 222, 1. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo (6ad), 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (8), 281, r. 
pleiique: plerorumque plerammque^ 

not founds 291. 
poUiceri (s), 17, 1. 
pollicerl, with infin, fut, 15, a. 
ponere (s). 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (9), 125, e. 
post — annos quam exoesserat ; or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
libstulare (s), 257.* 
potare. 257, k. 

potestatem sui faeere, 451. 

praemium (s), 242. 

praesens, U^ 

praesentem esse, £**'» **' 

Dnestolari (s), 227, z. 

prseterit (non me), 259. I 

prehendere (s), 492. 

>«MBirra/ter al m cmiMe^ioii imC&yk^., 



FlBSENTOfUillfFERK PAMIVaof J9Mw 

ZwArcrfr, 135, e. 
PRESENT or PERF. SUBJ. in connection 
with infin. where the general ruU 
would require ianperf, or pluperf,, 

pridem (s), 420. 

prim-um, o (s). 83, a. 

probnim (s), 242, i. 

Cprorenati, } 

JprovfrUi, ^542. 

C pro eo ac mereor, 3 

pro tu& temperantii, 66. 

prcBlium (s), 348, t. 

profagus (s), 276, n. 

projicere se alund ad pedes; or ad 

alicujiu pedes, p. 89, note I. 
promitto (s). 17, 1 
properare (s), 177, m. * 
propter, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 512. 
propius abesse, 319. 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere, ) ««« 
providere, S 
proximo, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (a), 348, t. 
purgandi am causl 334. 
putares (you would bave thmtfflii^ 420. 



quEB res, 36. 

quiB quum ita sint, 492. 

qusB tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nuUus, 492. 

quam ut sit, &c. {after compar.), 48ff. 

quam brevissime, &c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, &c., 652, k. 

quamquam, > 45J g^^ 



quamWs, T*'*' «o«noteu. 

quanta maxima potest esse, dc, 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

quid SBtatis, 164, 0, 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quln, 44, 3. See note e^ p. 30; H&tf 

note d, p. 215. 
quin c^er verba qf doubtins, 46^ im 

negative aeniencesj 85, £». 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia est qui 7 477. 
quissumqui? 483. 
quisquam, 389, 390, (|). 
81 quisquam, 391, w. 
quuqaam : an eat— qvll I77« 
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tois^ue : doctlsaimus qui§que, 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 
quo, 63, without compar.^ p. 215^ e. 
quo amentiae, 512. 
quoad ejus, &c., 612. 
quod Bclam. 56. 
quominus, &4. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., 174, 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qnl (rabj.), 477. 
quum interrogaretur, not Interrogatus 
esset, 41& •. 



-« = forth, 249, v. (= kpti) 
ecipere (s), 308, a. 
/ecordari,p 72:(8),201,q. 
redire (s), 330, p. 

aSLATivE PR0N0U17, whefi U dotB Dot 
arruwUhitsjiroper antcetdeni, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, 1, 
reminlsci (s). 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, Ac, qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, iU meoTung, 188, £. 
revenlre > ,„v noo ^ 
reverU J W. 339, p. 

fiwuB (s), 472, V. 
logare (s), 257.* 



S. 

salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, ]. 

sanpruis (s),299, f. 

sapientior Caio, ? aar »« 

sapientior quam Caius, J **^» ™- 

satis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

■cure (s), 385. 

se o/Un inserted by Cie, qfter Y^He, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 601. • 
securus (s), 542. 
Jempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
sententiii (ex), 17. 
Bi= whether, p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 153, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 



si quis, ? QQi -r 

si quisquani, J *^*» ^' 

sive, seu, 456, a. 

sidus (s), 51. 

silere (s), 299, g. 

similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, z.) 

simulac, <ftc., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) j (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, 1 

sin autem, I .»« 

sinsecus, f*^*' 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or aliqud, when righi, 390^ y, 

sine <nnni curi, wrongs 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532.* 

spoliare (s), 273. 
Stella (s), 57. 
stipendium merer!, 306. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
suavis (s), 212, v. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 
succurrere (s), 222, k. 
sumere (s), 492. 
succensere (s), 222. 
summus mons, 179. 
euMT QUI putent, 46 and 477. 
svpsBLATivB 0110 other adjj. plaeedin 
ike rdat, intteadqfin the pruwipai 
63. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum aoest ut^ut, 634. 

templum (s), 356, y. 

timere (s), 99, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 466. 

trucidare (s), 308. 

-to, -tote {jimperaiiDe farm$ in), 480^ X« 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (s), 642. 



U. 

ubi terrarum, ) gin 

ubinam gentium, J ^'^^ 

unlversi (s), 443. 

unquam, 4()2. 

ut = a« soon as ; when, 512. 

ut = thai not, 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT ME, when used for ne, 77, 

ut quiisque -^ Its, m. 

at luimt, 319. 
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nterlibet (sVJ90, a 
iitenrii(8).390,i2. 
utinam, 494. 
utpote qui, 482. 



vacat mihi. 154 ; 337. 
valere apud aliauem, 463L 
yapulareab 291. 
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velim (ut) jndlcea, 417, h. 
TeUeBi0Ou2(2,64l. 



veUeBibi.242. 
veniam dare, 428, c 
verbi causdi, 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
Yideri, 150, ifv. 
vir (b), 38, y. 
vis, ded. p. 69, note g. 
visere (s). 249, s. 
▼itinm (s), 242, g. 
▼itio vcrtere, Ac., 242. 
viz crediderim, 42a* 
Tocaze (b), 61. L 
yolacres (a), 480. u. 

^"* i esM princeps. S 
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COMMENT ON PARLS FEANgAIS k PARIS. A New Gnido for loarnlog 

French as spoken in Paris, 60 

VOLTAIRE'S HISTORY OF CHARLES XIL By Sorenne 60 

FJfilN:fiLON^ T:fiLfiMAQUE. Edited by Snrenne 60 

CHOUQUET'S FRENCH CONVEB8ATION8 AND DLiLOGUES 60 

« YOUNG LADIES' GUIDE TO FBENCH COMPOSITION. . 76 

SUBENNE'S FBENCH MANUAL AND TBAYELLEB'S COMPANION. 62 

SPANISH. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING SPANISH. By Yelaz- 

quez -• $1 00 

D£ YEBE'S GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. With Exerdses 1 00 
OLLENDORFFS GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS TO LEABN FBENCH. 

By Slmonne 2 00 

OLLENDOBFFS GBAMMAB FOB SPANIABDS TO LEABN ENGLISH... 2 00 
BEOANE, NEUMAN, AND BAEETTI'S SPANISH 4 ENGLISH AND EN- 

GLIBH& SPANISH DICTIONABY...... 1 6 00 

ABEIDGMENT OP THE ABOVE : 160 

BUTLEE'S SPANISH TEACHER 60 

VELAZQUEZ' SPANISH PHEASE-BOOK 88 

TOLON'SELEMENTABY SPANISH BEADEB 68 

VELAZQUEZ' NEW SPANISH BEADEE 1 26 

EOEMEE'S POLYGLOT EEADEE-SPANISH.. 1 00 

HOBALES'PBOGEESSIVE SPANISH BEADEB 1 00 

DON QUIXOTE. A reylaed edition (In English) 2 00 

InSpanisb, 12mo., 695 pages 1 25 

GERMAN. 

OLLENDOEFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEABNING GEEMAN. Edited by 

G. J. Adler : %\ 00 

EICHHOBN'S PBACTICAL GEEMAN GBAMMAB 1 00 

OLLENDOBFFS NEW GBAMMAB FOB GEEMANS TO LEABN THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. ByP.Gands 100 

SEVAN'S GBAMMAB FOE GEEMANS TO LEABN ENGLISH 75 

ADLEE'S GEEMAN A; ENGLISH AND ENGLISH A; GEEMAN DIC- 

TIONAEY. ...: 8 60 

ADLEE'B ABEIDGED GEEMAN & ENGLISH AND ENGLISH A GEB- 

MAN DICTIONABY. 1 60 

ADLEE'B PEOGEESSIVE GEEMAN BEADEB. 1 00 

OEHLSCHLAGEB'S PEONOUNCING GEEMAN BEADEB 1 00 

EOEMEE'S POLYGLOT BEADEE-GEEMAN 1 00 

ADLEE'B HAND-BOOK OP GEBMANOiITEBATUBE 1 60 

HEYDENBEICH'S ELEMENTABY GEEMAN BEADEB 68 

a 
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ITALIAN. 

OLLBNDOBFFS PRIMABT LESSONS f 60 

" NEW METHOD OF LBABNING ITALIAN, T5 

BABSTTrS ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONABT. Bevised, enlarged, 

end improved. By Deyeaport end ComelatL 8 lerge toIb., 8yo. Oloth. . . 7 50 

FOBBSTI'B ITALIAN BEADBB 1 00 

BOSMEB'S POLYGLOT BEADEB-ITALIAN 1 00 

LATIN, 

▲BNOLD'B FIB8T AND SECOND LATUf BOOK AND PBACTIOAL 

GBAMMAB. BySpeaeer $ 15 

ABNOLD'S FIB8T LATIN BOOK. ByHerknees T5 

HABKNBS8' SECOND LATIN BOOK AND BEADEB....: 90 

ABNOLD'S LATIN PBOSB COMPOSITION 1 00 

« COENELIUSNEPOS. WithNotee 100 

BEZA'S LATIN TESTAMENT 75 

OJBSAB'S OOMMENTABIES. Notee by Speneer 100 

CICEBODSOFFICII8. Notee by Thetelier 90 

CICEBO^ SELECT OBATIONS. Notee by JohneoB 100 

HOBACa With Note^ 4c, by Lincoln 126 

TACITUS' HI8T0BIBS. Notee by Tyler 126 

** GEBMANIA AND AGBICOLA. Notee by T]ri<r 1 S5 

BALLUST. With Notee by ProC Batter 100 

LITY. With Notee, dco., by Lincoln. Map. 100 

QUINTUS CUBTIUS : Life and Exploite of Alezaader the Greet. Edited end 

mnetreted with English Notes, by ProC Craeby 1 00 

aREEK. 

OHAMPUN'S SHOBT AND C(»iPBEHSNSITB GBXBK GBAMMAB..... • 75 

KUHNEB'S ELEBfENTABY GBEEK GBAMMAB 1 60 

KENDBICITS GBEEK OLLENDOBFF 100 

ABNOLD'S FIB8T GBEEK BOOK 76 

** GBEEK PBOSE COMPOSITION. Edited by J. A. Spencer. 76 

•« SECOND GBEEK PBOSE COMPOSITION. Edited by Speneer. 76 

«* GBEEK BEADING BOOK. Edited by Speneer. 126 

BOISE'S EXEBCISES IN GBEEK PBOSB COMPOSITION 75 

HEBODOTUB. With Notes by Prof. Jobns<» 76 

ZENOPHON'SMEMOBABILIAOFSOCBATES. Notee by Pro! Bobbins.. 100 

•* ANABASIS. Edited, with Notes, by PioH Boise 100 

DOPHOCLES'CEBDIPUSTYBANNXJS. Notee by ProC Craeby 76 

SYRIAC. 

tTHLEMANN'S SYBUO GBAMMAB. Translated from the Germso, by 
Enoch Hutchinson. With a Coarse of Exercises in Syrisc Grammar, a 
Chrestomethy, and brief Losloon, ptepered by the tnnsleitor $8 60 



HEBREW. 

GBSENIUB* HEBBBW GBAMMAB. Edited by BOdlger. Trtmdsted from 

the last Gemuui Edition, by CoBJUit. $fo.... 71. 18 6C 

*l 
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(fbtitational CejeHJooka. 

GREEK AN]» liATIN-^ontiAued. 

BEZA*8 Latin Testament ismo 75 

CJESAB'S Oommentariea Notes by Spencer. 12mo.... 100 

CHAKFIIirs Short and OomprelLenBive Ghreek Grammar. i2mo 75 

dCEBO De OflloUa. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo 90 

Select Orationfl. Notes by Johnson. 12mo 100 

HEBODOTUSi with Note^, by Prof. Johnson. Vtma 75 

HOBAGE. With Notes, &c.| by Lincoln. 12ino 125 

K£lfDSIGK*S Greek Ollendorit ^mo i oo 

TAGIT08' Historiei. Notes by Tyler. 12mo 125 

— — Germania and A^prieola. Notes by do. i2mo 62 

XENOFHOirS Xemorabilia. Notes by Robbins. New rev. edit 12mo 1 00 

BALLTT8T, with Notes by Prof. Batler. 12mo 

KUUHJSB'S Elementary Greek Grammar. By Edwards and Taylor 

New improved edition. 12ino • 1 oO 

LTVY, With Notes, &c., by Lincoln. 12mo Map ' 100 

QUmnrS CiraTnrSBTTTnS' Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great 

Edited and illustrated, with English Notes, by Professor Crosby. 12ma 1 00 

SOPHOCLES' Oedipus Tyrannus. With English Notes, by Howard 

Crosby. 12mo 75 

FRENCH. 

BABOIS'SGiammarJEor Frenchmen to learn English iToLl2mo i oo 

KEY to do. 50 

CEOUQUETS French Ckmversations and Dialogues. iSmo 50 

Tonng Ladies' Guide to French Composition. l2mo 75 

COLLOTS Dramatic French Beader. l2mo 100 

COTTTAK, A., Choiz de Poesies. i2mo l oo 

DE FIYA'S Elementary French Beader. l6mo 50 

Glassie ' do i2mo....... i oo 

FEHELOITS TELEKAQUE. Edited by Sarenne. IvoLlSmo 50 

or boand in 2 vols. 18mo 62 

Le Honvean Testament. Par J. F. Ostervald. 32mo 38 

OLLENDOBFFS Hew Hethod of Learning French. Edited by J. L. Jewett 

12mo 1 00 

Xethod of Leaning French. By v. Value. ISmo i oo 

KEY to each vol 75 

- First Lessons in French. By O. W. Greene 18mo 50 



COMPANION to Ollendorff 's French Grammar. By G. w. Greene. l2mo 75 

OLLENDOBFF'S Grammar for Spaniards to Leam X^ench. By Simonne. lOmo. 2 oo 

BOEHEB'S First French Beader. i2mo i oo 

do. 12mo 125 



BOWAFS Hodem French Beader. i2mo 75 

sniONllE'S Treatise on French Verbs, ivol 50 

SPIEBS' and 8nrenne*s Complete French and English, and Englidi and 
French Dictionary* With Pronunciation, &c., &c. One large 8vo. volume, 

of 1490 pp Sheep, 3 00 

SPIEBS AND SXTBENNE*S Standard Pronoondng Dictionary of the French 
and English Languages. (School Edition.) Containing 973 pp. 12mo. new 
and large type , , . 

SUBENNE'S IVeneh and English and Tgn g l^ ff h and Frenidi Dictionary. 

^ 16mo. 568 pp f, 

French Uanoal and Traveller's Companion. lOmo 



^TAIBE'S Histoire de Charles Zn. Par Sarenne. 18mo.. 
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GERKAN. 

ASLER'SProgreaiiYe German Header. i2mo 

German andEngliah andEnglidi and German Biettonaiy. Com- 
piled from the best aathorities. 1 toLj large 8to. Half Russia 5 00 

Abridged German and Engliah and English and German IHe- 

tionary. 12mo. 840 pp HalfRossia, 160 

ASLER'S Hand-Book of German Literature. i2mo 100 

B BYAy s Grammar far Germana to Learn Engliah. i2mo 75 

EICHH OBITS Practical German Grammar. i2mo 100 

OE HMCg P^AGES, J. C. A Fronooncing German Beader. 100 

OLLBH DOBg Ffl New Method of Learning German. Edited by o. J. Adler. l2mo. 1 00 

K EY to do. 75 

GLLENDOBFFS Hew Grammar far Germans to leam the English Language. 

By P. Ga nds. 12mo 1 00 

SET to do. 12mo 75 

ITAIilAN* 

BABEnrs Italian and English and English and Italian Dictionary, s vols 

8mo. cloth 7 50 

F0BE8TF8 Italian Header. i2mo l 00 

KEADOWS* Hew Italian and English Dictionary, ivol. l6mo. 150 

OLLEEDOBFFS New Hethod of Learning Italian. Edited by F. ForestL l2mo. l 50 

K EY to do. 75 

OLLENDOBFFS Primary Leswoa in Italian. l8mo 50 

SPANISH* 

BirrLEB*8 Spanish Teacher and Golloqnial Phrase Book. l8mo 60 

DO N QUI XOTTE, (inSpanish.) 12mo 1 S5 

DE V EBgS Grammar of the Spanish TAngqage. l2mo 100 

MAN DEVIL 'S Spanish Beader. i2mo S5 

MANDEVIL'S Second Beader, inSpanish. i2mo 50 

KABSH^S Book-keeping inSpanish. 8vo 150 

OLLENDOBFFS New Vethod of Learning Spanish. By M. Velazquez 

and T. 8imonn^. 12mo 1 00 

K EY to do 75 

OLLENDOBFFS New Hethod of Learning English applied to the Spanish. 

By Professors Palenzaela and Carenno. 12mo S 00 

Key to do. 75 

OLLEN DOBF F'S Grammar fbr Spaniards to leamSnglish. By Palenznela. l2mo. s 00 

KE Ytodo. , 75 

SMON NE'S Grammar far Spaniards to leamBwnch. iSmo 200 

XEYtoda 75 

8E0ANE*S Nenman and Baretti's Spanish and English and English and 

C^^anish Dictionary. . By Vblazquez. With Pronanciation, Jcc., &c. One 

large 8vo. vol. of 1400 pp 5 OO 

--—————— Abridged edit, of do. 12mo nearly ready • 1 75 

TOLOfrS Elem entary Spanish Beader. iSmo 03 

YELAZQinSZ' Hew Spanish Beader. With Lexicon. 12mo 185 

Spanish Phrase Book. iSmo 38 

FIB8T BOOK in Orthography, (in Spanish.) 12mo 50 

HEBREW. 

GBSENIUS'S Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rsdiger. Trt 

German edition, by Conant. Svo 

% 

STBIAC. 



XTHLEMAinrS Syriao Grammar. Translated from th( 




